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S 82. THE PALESTINIAN JEWISH LITERATURE. 
Preliminary Observations, 

Unquestionable as it is on the one hand that zeal for the 

law of God and the hope of a better future constituted the 

two distinctive marks of the Judaism of the period now under 

consideration, still it must not be forgotten on the other that 

those interests sought to express themselves in a great variety 

of forms, and that, in the sphere of the spiritual life, there 

were yet other aims that claimed to rank along with them, 

though having no immediate connection with them. How 

far this was the case may be seen from a glance at the Jewish 

literature of our period. The aspect which that literature 

presents is of so diversified a character that it is difficult to 

combine all the different elements into one connected whole. 

And if this be true of. the literature of Palestinian Judaism 

alone, it becomes much more so if we take into account the 

literature of Hellenistic Judaism as well. In that case there 

will be seen to stretch before us a field of so extensive and 

varied a character that it is scarcely any longer possible to 

make out the internal connection between all the various 

products of this literature. 

In this strangely varied mass two leading groups may in 

the first instance be distinguished, the Palestinian and the 

Hellenistic. We select those designations for want of better ; 

and to correspond with them we also divide our subject into 

two leading sections. But, at the same time, it must be 

distinctly borne in mind that the line of demarcation between 

Uiose two gr&wps is of a somewhat fluctuating and indefinite 

character^ and that the designations applied to them are to be 
Div. n. VOL. m. A 
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taken very mvxih cum grano salts. By the Palestinian Jewisli 
literature we mean that which, in all essential (but only 
essential) respects, represents the standpoint of Pharisaic 
Judaism as it had developed itself in Palestine ; while by the 
Hellenistic Jewish literature again we mean that which, either 
as regards form or matter, bears traces, to any noticeable 
extent, of Hellenistic influences. The products belonging to 
the first-mentioned group were for the most part composed 
in Hebrew ; but the fact of their having been so composed 
must not be regarded as a decisive criterion, and that for the 
simple reason that, in numerous instances, it is no longer 
possible to make out whether it was Hebrew or Greek that 
was the original language, but further because, in the case of 
several compositions, the circumstance of their being written in 
Greek is a thing purely external and accidentaL And hence 
it is that we also include in this group several writings that 
possibly, nay probably, were composed in Greek at the very 
first, while reserving for the other group only those that show 
pretty evident traces of Hellenistic influence either in the 
form or the matter. But the line of demarcation between 
the two cannot be sharply defined, there being in fact some 
writings that have almost as much title to be included in the 
one group as in the other. And just as the distinction we 
have adopted is not intended to imply that those belonging 
to the one group were written in Hebrew and those belonging 
to the other in Greek; so as little do we intend it to be 
understood by our use of the term " Palestiniaji " that all the 
compositions included under this designation were written 
in Palestine. For there was Palestinian Judaism outside of 
Palestine, just as conversely there was HeUenistic Judaism 
within it 

In the period now under consideration, literary efforts as 
such were essentially foreign to " PaUsiinian " Judaism. 
One might almost venture to say that it had no literature at 
alL For the few literary productions of which it could boast 
had, for. the most part, a purely practical aim, and had but a 
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very slender connection with each other. It is precisely from 
these writings themselves that we can see how true it is that zeal 
for ike law and for the faith of the fathers eclipsed efoery other 
interest. When any one took to writing he did so as a rule for 
the purpose of in one form or another, exhorting his readers to 
keep firm hold of those precious blessings, or of indirectly helping 
to increase and strengthen a spirit of faithful devotion to the 
law. Literary pursuits as such^ and the cultivation of 
literature in the interests of culture generally, were things 
quite unknown to genuine Judaism. Its " culture " consisted 
in the knowledge and observance of the law. 

Looked at from this standpoint, it was a somewhat extra- 
ordinary thing to find that, in the palmy days of the 
Hasmonaean dynasty, works of native history had been 
composed (the First Book of Maccabees, the Chronicles of Hyr- 
cantui). This presupposed the existence of a patriotic 
self-consciousness, for which native history as such was a 
thing of some value. Later on, after the Hasmonaean dynasty 
had been overthrown, we no longer meet with any further 
traces of Jewish historiography such as those now referred to ; 
and so for his information with regard to this period Josephus 
had to depend on other than Jewish sources. We already 
begin to notice indications of an intimate connection with the 
aims of legal Judaism in those Psalms that were composed 
during this period in imitation of the older models (the Ma,cca» 
haean Psalms, the Psalter of Solomon), The whole of those 
compositions were written with a view to religious edification, 
and therefore— for at that time religion meant simply a firm 
adherence to the law — more or less with the view of fostering 
and quickening a spirit of faithful devotion to the law. In 
our period, what is known as gnomic idsdom exercised a direct 
influence in the way of promoting the spirit in question. For 
notwithstanding the very diversified character of the wisdom 
of life exhibited in the proverbs of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
their alpha and omega is simply this : fear God and keep His 
commandments. Then in the maxims of the scribes of the 
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time of the Mishna, and which have been collected in the 
Pirke Aboth, we hear from beginning to end and in every 
variety of tone the exhortation to a strict observance of the 
law. But there was a species of literature of a totally 
different character that also served precisely the same end, 
viz. the hortaiory narrative {Judith, TobU), When, in com- 
positions of this class, we have brought before us, in a 
somewhat imaginative fashion, the doings and the fortunes of 
persons who had been distinguished for their heroic faith or 
their exemplary piety, and who had at the same time been 
sustained by the divine help, the object of the story is not to 
entertain the reader, but to inculcate the truth that the fear 
of God is the highest wisdom, and that a fear of God in the 
sense of legal Pharisaic Judaism. But in our period a more 
favourite kind of literature still than the hortatory narrative 
was the genuine prophetic exhortation, i,e. exhortations based 
upon alleged special revelations with regard to the future 
destinies of the people. It was a favourite practice to put 
such revelations in the mouths of the recognised authori- 
ties of the olden time, with the view of thereby giving 
peculiar weight to the exhortations and the consolations based 
upon them. The object therefore of those pstudepigraphic 
prophetic compositions (Danid, Enoch, TJie Ascensi&n of Moses, 
The Apocalypse of Baruch, The Apocalypse of Ezra, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs and others) was always of an 
eminently practical kind, viz. consolation amid the sufferings 
of the present, and encouragement to maintain a stedfast 
adherence to the law by pointing to the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. None of those literary productions 
could be said to have had any direct connection with the 
professional labours of the scribes. No doubt they served to 
promote a spirit of faithful devotion to the law, but they had 
no concern with the law and the Holy Scriptures as such ; we 
should rather regard them as free literary productions of a 
very diversified character, and composed for the most part in 
imitation of the older models. In the period now in question 
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the labours of the scribes, labours which concerned themselves 
with the text of the Holy Scriptures and with the work of 
forming new adaptations of that text either on its legal or its 
historical and dogmatic side, were as yet chiefly of an oral 
kind. This holds true above all with regard to the process of 
adaptation as applied to tlie law. It was not till toward the 
close of our period, in the time of E. Akiba, that the results of 
these learned adaptations of the law began to be committed to 
writing (see Div. iL voL i. p. 376).^ On the other hand how- 
ever there undoubtedly existed as early as our period literary 
adaptations or reconstructions of sacred history framed in the 
spirit of scribism. The Book of Chronicles may be taken as a 
case in point, inasmuch as it treats the earlier history of Israel 
in such a way as to make it accord with the ideals of later 
Judaism (see Div. iL vol. L p. 339). But we have a classical 
example of the Haggadic Midrash in the Book of Jubilees, 
which in any case falls within the period with which we are 
here dealing. It reconstructs the history of the canonical 
Book of Genesis entirely after the fashion of the Babbinical 
Midrash. Other literary productions, which in all probability 
fall no less within our period, select certain episodes or 
personages from sacred history around which they seek to 
shed a halo of glory by means of fictitious legends (the Books 
of Adam, the History of Jannes and Jambres, and others). 
It would appear however that, at first, Hellenistic did more in 
this way than Babbinical Judaism. For this latter the palmy 

1 EpiphaniuB no doubt repeatedly mentions a Mhhnao/the ffaamonaeans 
(^Haer. xzxiiL 9 : htntptutg . . . T«y vlu» * hottfMUfmov^ also Haer. xr., and 
similarly Haer. zlii. p. 332, ed Petav.)- But the notice in question is of so 
confused a character that it does not admit of being used for historical 
purposes. There is also some degree of obscurity about the statement in 
the MtgiUath Taanith to the effect that on the Uth of Tammuz '' the Book 
of the Decrees^ (Wn^M IDD) had been abolished (Derenbourg, Histoire de 
la Paleetine, pp. 103, 443, 445 ; Grtttz, Gesch. der Juden, 3rd ed. iiL 606). 
According to the ordinary view a Sadducean penal code is supposed to be 
meant At all events we have no undoubted evidence to show that, 
previous to the time of Akiba, the Pharisaic legal traditions had been 
committed to writing. 
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days of baggadean fiction did not begin till the Talmudic age. 
The object of those modifications or embellishments of sacred 
history was now no longer of so directly practical a character 
as it had been in the case of the majority of the writings 
previously mentioned. They owed their origin in the first 
instance to the universal interest that was taken in the sacred 
history generally, to the desire to have as exact and complete 
and accurate an acquaintance with it as possible, in connection 
with which however the tendency to embellish it also began 
at once to assert itself. And yet this tendency again had now 
in like manner an ulterior practical aim. In thus throwing 
around the sacred history as bright a halo as possible, the 
object was to show to what an extent Israel had from time to 
time been enjoying the miraculous protection of its God, but 
above all how, by their exemplary conduct and wonderful 
exploits, the holy patriarchs had proved themselves to be true 
men of God. 

Thus we see then that it was objects chiefly of a practical 
kind that the literary efforts of Palestinian Judaism sought 
to serve. This was at least true of the department of 
history, with the consideration of which we will now enter 
upon our present subject. 

I. HISTORIOGRAPHY. 

1. Tlie First Booh of Maccabees. 

Short notices of the Maccabaean rising, and of the brothers 
Judas^ Jonathan and Simon Maccabaeus, who played so 
prominent a part in it, must have been committed to writing 
shortly after the events themselves. For it is simply 
impossible that any writer living two generations after could 
have been so well informed with regard to those events as we 
find the author of the First Book of Maccabees to be unless he 
had been able to avail himself of existing written sources.* 

^ We have probably an allusion to those sources in 1 Mace. iz. 22 : k»\ 

rcc viptiract T6i¥ "kiyuy 'Ioi/0« kuI top foKifAuif Kgtl tup dii'^petyet$iatp up 
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Those sources of the First Book of Maccabees — though we 
know DOthiDg further of their origin and nature — are therefore 
entitled to foremost mention in any complete Ust of the 
historical literature of our period. 

Our First Book of Maccabees itself gives a connected, minute 
and graphic narrative of the events that led to the Macca- 
baean rising, then of the course of the rising itself, particularly 
of the exploits and fortunes of Judas Maccabaeus. It then 
proceeds to give the further histoiy of the patriotic enterprises 
of the Jews, under the leadership of Jonathan, the brother of 
Judas, and of the institution of the Hasmonaean high priest* 
hood and the founding of Jewish independence by the former. 
Then lastly we have an account of Simon, Jonathan's brother 
and successor who, by establishing the combined office of 
priest and prince and making it hereditary in the family of 
the Hasmonaeans on the one hand, and by the complete 
emancipation of the Jewish people from Syrian supremacy on 
the other, completed on both its sides the work undertaken by 
Jonathan. The narrative is brought down to the death of 
Simon, so that altogether it embraces a period of forty years 
(175—135 B.C.). The standpoint of the author is that of 
orthodox, rigidly legal Judaism. But yet it is somewhat 
remarkable that the successes with which the Maccabaeau 
enterprises were crowned are almost nowhere attributed to 
any immediate supernatural intervention on the part of God, 
but are represented throughout as the result of the militar}- 
skill and political wisdom of the Maccabaean princes. Of 
course those princes always act with an unshaken trust in the 
powerful protection and help of God. It would therefore be 
a mistake to suppose that the author is not animated by a 

iv^iinfli Kttl Tti (AiyukttQttviii ainw ov Kctrtypei^n, ttoXXci yap fp a^oZpa, 
After cv xmrtypa^m^ we may suppose either ** in this book " or *' in the 
existing literature" to be understood. Probably the latter sense should be 
preferred, see Grimm, ExegeL Handbuch zu 1 Afakk. p. 22 sq. The use of 
written sources in the First Book of Maccabees is also admitted for example 
by Koldeke {Die alttestamentliche Literature p. 67) and Mendelssohn {Acta 
societatis phil. Lips., ed. Ritschelius, vol v. 1875, p. 99). 
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religious spirit But still his way of putting things is at the 
same time rather different from that of the earlier historical 
works of the Old Testament. His styU is the plain narrative 
style, being similar to that adopted in Old Testament historio- 
gmphy. The author has at his disposal such a fund of details 
that it is impossible to entertain any doubt as to the 
credibility of his narrative as a whole. His book is one of 
the most valuable sources we possess for the history of the 
Jewish people. Nor is its value in this respect in any way 
affected by the fact that the author shows himself to be very 
imperfectly informed with regard to the state of things among 
foreign nations. We see in this only the simple standpoint 
of the observer who, following his sources, confines his view 
exclusively to the circle of Jewish affairs. Again, the freedom 
with which numbers are dealt with and discourses put in the 
mouths of leading personages can scarcely be regarded as 
telling against the author. In matters of this sort ancient 
historians generally were never particularly scrupulous. It 
is a singularly fortunate circumstance that the dates of all 
the more important events are dxdy fixed in accordance with a 
definite era, namely ihe Sdeucidian era of the year 312 B.C. 
(on the question as to whether in the present instance this 
era was made to date from the usual starting-point or from 
another somewhat different from it, see § 3). As regards 
the date of composition^ it is admitted on all hands that this 
work must have been wiitten previous to the Roman con- 
quest, and therefore previous to the year 63 b.c. For as 
yet the Eomans are known to the author merely as friends 
and protectors of the Jewish people in contrast to the 
Syrian kings. On the other hand, he is already acquainted 
with a chronicle referring to the history of John Hyrcanus, 
so that he must have written, at the soonest, toward the 
close of that prince's reign, probably not till after its close. 
According to this the work would be composed during the 
first decades of the first century before Christ It was 
written originally in Hebrew (or Aramaic), as may be confidently 
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inferred from its grammatical peciiliaiities, and as is further 
confirmed by the testimony of Origen and Jerome. The 
Hebrew (or Aramaic) title Sapfii)d SafiavaiiX, handed down 
by Origen, still continues to be as much as ever an unsolved 
enigma. The work has come down to us only in the form 
of a Greek translation, which was probably in existence as 
early as the time of Josephus. That it is still extant is 
due to the circumstance of its having been incorporated 
with the Greek Bible and, as forming part of this latter, 
read in the Christian Church. 

At the dose of his account of the Hebrew canon Origen adds (as quoted 
in Eoseb. Hist eccl vL 25. 2) : 'E^tt li rovrei» UtI ra M»M,*»fiaiKd, ei'x-ip 
iviytyptivrtii 2«t^i64^ Z«jd«yct<iX. Consequently he was acquainted with the 
First Book of Maccabees (for unquestionably it is it that is meant) in its 
Hebrew form, but as not belonging to the Hebrew canon. Jerome, Pro- 
logtis ffaleatus to the Books of Samuel (Opp, ed. Vallarsi, ix. 459 sq.) : 
Machabaeorum primum libmm Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Graecus est, 
quod ex ipsa quoque ^p»9u probari potest. An endless variety of hypo- 
theses have been adyanced with the view of explaining the meaning of the 
title mentioned by Origen (see Fabricius-Harles, BibUoih. graec. iii. 745 ; 
Grimm, Exegei, Handbuch to 1 Mace, p. zvii. ; Keil, Cammentar iiber die 
Backer der Makkabikr^ p. 22 ; Gurtiss, The Name Machabee^ 1876, p. 30 ; 
and the general literature mentioned below). But nearly all of them are 
based upon the reading lap^B 2»p^«imX so generally adopted since 
Stephanus, whereas, according to the testimony of the manuscripts, the 
only reading that can claim to be recognised is 1»p^$ S«^«va/ix (so also 
Josephus the Ghristian, Hypomnest. c xxv. in Fabricius' Codex paeudepiyn 
Vet. Test, vol. ii. p. 48 of Appendix). 

The acquaintance of Josephus with the First Book of Maccabees is 
generally regarded as beyond a doubt; his acquaintance, on the other 
hand, with our Greek text has been questioned. In his German translation 
of 1 Maccabees (1778), Michaelis has propounded the view that Josephus 
made use of the Hebrew text His arguments however are not of a cogent 
nature. The conjecture has recently been hazarded by Destinon {Die 
Quellen des Flavius Josephus, 1882, pp. 60-91) that Josephus (or rather, as 
Destinon thinks, the anonymous writer whose work Josephus has merely 
remodelled) had an older redaction of 1 Maccabees before him which, on the 
one hand, was, in regard to many points, rather fuller than our book, while, 
on the other, it wanted as yet the whole of the last section, chaps. xiv.-xvL, 
which is to be regarded as a subsequent addition. But the first point 
cannot be sufficiently substantiated ; for the extra matters found in 
Josephus were either drawn from other sources or had their origin in the 
historian's own imagination. As for the other question again, whether 
Josephus was acquainted with the concluding section of the book, it is one that 
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of coanie deserves oondderation in view of the singular brevity with which 
the historian disposes of the reign of Simon. As favouring the view that 
Josephus was acquainted with our Greek text, see Grimm, Exeget, Handbuch 
to 1 Mace, p. zxviii. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavins Josephus^ 1879, pp. 80-90. 

In the Christian Church our book has been read from the very first See 
Tertullian, Adv, Judaeos, c. iv. : Nam et temporibus Maccabaeorum sabbatis 
pugnando fortiter fecerunt, etc. (comp. 1 Mace. ii. 41 sqq.). Hippolytu?, 
in narrating the history of the Maccabean rising in his Comment, in Daniel, 
c. zxxi.-zxxiL (0pp. ed. Lagarde, p. 163), adheres closely to oar book, quot- 
ing 1 Mace. ii. 38 sqq. almost word for word. Origen (besides the passage in 
Euseb. Hist. eccL vi. 25. 2, already mentioned), particularly Comment, inepist. 
ad Rom, book viii. chap. i. (in Lommatzsch, viL 193) : Sicut Mathathias, de 
quo in primo libro Machabaeorum scriptum est quia "zelatus est in lege Dei," 
etc. (1 Mace. iL 24). Observe the designation of our book as the First Book of 
Maccabees, precisely as in the case of Jerome in the passage already quoted 
and in that of Eusebius, Demonstr. evang. viii. 2. 72, ed. Gaisford. Cyprian 
quotes several passages from the book in his Testimoniay and always with 
the formula, in Machabaeis (Testimon. iii. 4, 15, 53). For the further 
history of the book in the Christian Church, see the various works and 
dissertations on the history of the Old Testament canon, also Jahn's 
Einkitung in die gottl. BUcher des Alien Bundes, 2nd ed. Part ii. § 3 and 4 
(1803), 1st and 2ud supplements, and likewiise my article ** Apokryphen 
des A. T.,'* in Herzog's ReaUEnc. 2nd ed. L 485-489. As is well known, 
it has been the practice in the Protestant Church to follow Jerome in 
applying the designation *^ Apocrypha " to such books as are not included 
in the Hebrew canon, and it so happens that our book is one of them. 

From the history of the book just given, it will be seen that the Greek 
text has been transmitted to us only through the manuscripts of the Greek 
Bible. The Books of Maccabees being omitted in Codex Vaticanus, 1209, 
the most important manuscripts here are the Codex Sinaiticus (quoted in 
Fritzsche's edition of the Apocrypha as x.), and the Codex Akxandrinus 
(known in Fritzeche, as in Holmes and Parsons before him, as No. iii.) ; next 
to these comes a Codex Venetus (known in the critical apparatuses as 
No. 28). All the other manuscripts are minusculi. For more precise 
information on this point, see my article ^* Apocrypha," in Herzog's Real- 
Enc. 2nd ed. 1. pp. 489-491. The text of our book, in common with that 
of the so-called Apocrypha generally, is to be found in the majority of the 
editions of the Septuagint. The received text is borrowed from the Sixtine 
edition ( Vetus Testamentum Juxta Septuaginta ex auctoritate Sixti v. Pont. 
Max. editum, Romae 1587). The most copious critical apparatus we have 
is to be found in the Vetus Testamentum Graecum, edd. Holmes et Parsons, 
5 vols. Oxonii, 1798-1827 (the whole of the Apocrypha are given together 
in the fifth volume). We have a handy portable edition in the shape of 
theVetus Testamentwm Oraece juxta LXX. interpretes, ed. Tischendorf, 2 vols. 
Leipz. 1850 (6th ed. 1880). Tischendorf as well as Holmes and Parsons 
follow the Sixtine text. Among the separate editions of the Apocrypha we 
may mention the Libri Vet. Test. Ap^cryphi, textum graecnm recognovit, 
Augusti, Lips. 1804, and the Libri Vet. Test, apocryphi graece, accurate 
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reoignttos^ ed. Apcl, Lipe. 1837. The latest and best of such editions, 
although even it fails as yet to satisfy every requirement, is the Libri 
apoeryphi Veieris TestamenH graece, recensuit et cum eommentario critico^ 
edidit Fritzacbe, Lips. 1871 (Fritzsche gives a recension of his own based 
upon the materials famished by Holmes and Parsons, and upon the recently 
acquired Codex Sinaiticos as well as the fragments in the Codex Ephraemi). 
So far as some of the books are concerned, Fritzsche had not as yet 
collated them with the most important of the manuscripts, the Codex 
Vaticanus, there being no complete collation in Holmes and Parsons. It is 
true no doubt that this manuscript had been already made use of for the 
Sixtine edition, so that so far it helped to shape the received text. But the 
text of the Vaticanus could not be said to be known to any trustworthy 
extent till the issue of the new Roman edition {BibUorum Sacrorum Graecns 
Codex Vaticanus^ edd. Yercellone et Cozza, 6 vols. Rome 1868-1881 ; comp. 
TkeoL Litztg, 1882, p. 121). The edition of Mai ( Vetus et Novum Testa- 
mentum ex antiquimmo codice Vaticano, 5 vols. Rome 1857) is unreliable. 
Nestle has added to the latest edition of TischendorPs Septuagint, a col- 
lation based upon the edition of Yercellone and Cozza (also published sepa- 
rately under the title, Veteris Testamenti codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum 
textu recepto coUati ab E, Nestle^ Lips. 1880).* For more on the editions, 
aee Herzog's Beal-Enc, 2nd ed. voL L 494 sq. 

Of the early translations the following are of interest in connection with 
the history of the transmission of the text : (1) The Latin of which there 
are two, (a) the one that was incorporated with the Vulgate, and (b) another 
which, as far as chap. xiiL, has been preserved in a Codea; Sangermanensu/, 
both being given in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae^ 
vol. ii. Remis 174S. (2) The Syriac in the Peshito (separate edition, 
Libri Vet, Test, apocryphi Syriace^ ed. Lagarde, Lips. 1861). In the great 
Peshito manuscript of Milan reproduced in photo-lithograph by Ceriani 
(Transiatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex codice Ambrosiano, ed. 
Ceriani, 2 vols. Milan 1876-1888), we have, as far as chap, xiv., a Syriac 
translation which deviates from the printed received text; see Ceriani*8 
prolegomena ; and Nestle, TheoL Literaturztg, 1884, col. 28. For more on 
the early translations, see Herzog's Real-Enc. L 491-494. Also the texts 
in the London Polyglot ^ vol. iv. 

Exegetical Aids. (1) Special lexicon: Wahl, Clavis librorum Veteris 
Testamenti apocryphorum phiiohgicay Lips. 1853. (2) Modem versions: 
the German translations of De Wette {Die heil. Schrifl des A. und N, T.'s 
abersetztj 4th ed. 1858) and of Holtzmann (in Bunsen's Bibelwerk /Ur die 
Gemeinde, vol. viL Leipzig 1869), the latter with short notes. Versions in 
other modern languages : Di jserinck, De apocrie/e boeJccn des ouden verbond^s, 

^ The above observations on the Codex Vaticanus are made merely with 
the view of indicating on what side Fritzsche^s edition of the Apocrypha 
generally stands in need of revision and greater completeness. The First 
Booh of Maccabees is precisely that portion of the Apocrypha to which 
those observations do not apply for the simple reason that it is not found in 
that codex. 
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tfit hct grieksch opnieuw vertaald en met opschriften en eenige aanteehenwfjen 
nwrzieny Haarlem 1874. Reuss, La Bihlcy traduction nouveUe avec iniro^ 
ductions et commeniaireSy Ancien Testament, VI® portie, Philogophie reUgieuse 
tt morale des Hehreux, Paris 1879 (containing among others Sirach, Wisdom^ 
Tobit, the appendices to Daniel, Baruch, the Prayer of Manasseh) ; 
Vlle partie of the same work. Literature politique et poUmique^ Paris 1879 
(containing among others, the Books of Maccabees, Jndith, Bel and the 
Dragon, Epistle of Jeremiah). Bissell, The Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
with historical introductions, a revised translation, and notes critical and 
explanatory. New York 1880. On Luther's translation, see Grinmi, Lathers 
Uebersetzung der A7Z Apokr. (Stud. u. Krit. 1883, pp. 376-400). (8) Com- 
mentaries: J. D. Michaelis, Deutsche Uebersetzung des ersten Buchs der 
Maccabder mit Anmerkungen, 1778. Grimm, Das erste Buck der Maccahder 
trkl&rt {Exegetisches Handbuch zu den Apohryphen des A. T% S parts), 
I^ipzig 1853 (by far the most sterling work on the subject which we 
possess). Keil, Commentar Uber die BUcher der Maccabder, I^eipzig 1875. 
For additional exegetical literature, see Grimm, p. xxxiv. sq. Furst, Biblio- 
theca Judaica, ii. 317 sq., and Herzog's Beal-Enc. voL i. 496. 

Works of critical inquiry: Frolich, Annales compendiarii regum et rerttm 
Syriae, Viennae 1744. E. F. Wemsdorf, De fontibus historiae Syriae in 
libris Maccabaeorum prolusio. Lips. 1746. Frolich, De fontibus historiae 
Syriae in libris Maccabaeorum prolusio Lipsiae edita in examen vocata^ 
Viennae 1746. GottL Wemsdorf, Commentatio historico-critica de fide 
historica Ubrorum Maccabaicorum, Wratislav. 1747. (Khell), Auctoritas 
utriusque Itbri Maccabaici canonico-historica adserta, Viennae 1749. Rosen- 
thal, Das erste Maccabderbuch, Leipzig 1867. Schnedermann, Ueber das 
Judenthum der beiden ersten MaccabderbUcher {Zeitschr, fUr kirchl Wissensch, 
und kirchl Leben, 1884, pp. 78-100). Critical material is also to be found 
in the early and the more recent polemical treatises on the value of the 
Apocrypha by Rainold, Keerl, Stier, Hengstenberg, Viucenzi, and others ; 
see Herzog's Real-Enc. i p. 489. 

For the circumstances under which our book and the Apocrypha generally 
were written, see Jahn, Einleitung in die gottl BUcher des A, B., 2nd ed., 
second part, 3rd and 4th sees., Wien 1803. Eichhom, Einleitung in die 
apokryphischen Schriften des A, T, Leipzig 1795. Bertholdt, Historisch- 
kritische E^nL in die sdnUL kanon. und apokr, Schriften des A. und N, T.\ 
6 vols., Erlangen 1812-1819. Welte, Spedelle Einleitung in die deutero- 
kanonischen Biicher des A. T's, Freiburg 1844 (also under the title, EinL 
in die heiL Schriften des A. TJ's von Herbst, 2 parts, 3 divisions). Scholz, 
Einleitung in die heil Schriften des A. und N. T.'s, 3 vols., Rohi 1845-184& 
Noldeke, Die AUtestamentliche Literatur in einer Reihe von Aufsdtzen 
dargestellt, Leipzig 1868. De Wette, Lehrbuch der hist.-kriL Einleitung in 
die kanonischen und apokryphischen BUcher des A, 7l\ 8th ed., btarb, von 
Schrader, Berlin 1869. Reusch, Lehrb, der Eittl in das A. T., 4th ed., 
Freiburg 1870. Keil, Lehrb, der hisL-krit. Einleitung in die kanon. und 
apokryph. Schriften des A, T,\ 3rd ed., 1873. Kaulen, Einleitung in die 
heiL Schrift A, und N. T,\ 2 diviaons, Ist part, Besondere EinL in das 
A. T,f Freiburg 1881. Kleinert, Abriss der Einleitung zum A, T, in Tabel' 
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ten/orm^ Berlin 1878. Reoss, Geichichte der heU, SchrifUn AlUn Te»tamentt, 
Braunschweig 1881. Geiger, Urschrift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel, 1857, 
p. 200 aqq. Ewald, Gesch, des Voiles Israel^ iy. 602 sqq. Fiitzsche m 
SchenkePs Bihellex. tr. 89 sqq. 



2. The History of John Hyrcanus, 

We have probably a work similar to that of the First Book 
of Maccabees in ihR History of John Hyrcanus^ to which 
reference is made at the close of the former, where it is said, 
1 Mace. xvi. 23, 24 : koX th, XotTr^ i&v \o^(ov 'Icjdvvov teal 
r&y TroXifMdv avrov xal r&v avSpayaOi&v airrov &v rjiSpa- 
ydOfice, Kal rfj^ otKoBofii]<: r&v T€i)(ia)v &v ^oSofirfae, xal 
T&p irpd^tov avrov, ISoif ravra yeypairrai iirl fiiffXiip 
rifi€p&v apxi€p€^<rvv7)^ avrov, a^' ov iyein^drj ap')(i€p€v^ 
fierd rov iraripa airrov. Apart from this notice we have no 
further information regarding this work. As the reign of 
John Hyrcanus did not possess the same interest for subsequent 
generations as the epoch in which Jewish independence was 
established through the achievements of the Maccabees, the 
book would have but a limited circulation, and could not fail 
soon to be lost altogether. It is evident that Josephus knew 
nothing of it in his time, for the supposition that he made use 
of it in his Antiquities * is more than improbable. What few 
notices he has regarding the reign of John Hyrcanus at all are 
either borrowed, in so far as they refer to external political his- 
tory, from Greek historians, or, in so far as they refer to internal 
affairs, are of a purely legendary character. No trace can be 
detected of the use of any contemporary Jewish source. 
Considering then at how early a period the history of Hyrcanus 
dropped out of sight, it is inconceivable that it should still 
have existed in manuscript in the sixteenth century as, follow- 
ing Sixtus Senensis, many have assumed. 

In his BibliotJieca sancta (Venetiis 1566) Sixtus Senensis gives an 
accoont at p. 61 sq. of a Fourth Book of Maccabees which he saw in tho 
library of Sanies Pagninus at Lyons, and which began as follows: Keu 

^ So Bloch, Die QueUen des Flavins Josephus (1879), pp. 90-91 
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jAiT» TO Azoit,t9i}f&vt9»i Tojr '^t/Mipct lytui^ni 'laiifPtii viog ttiiroy tipjcif^^S ^^ 
a\nw» Judging from the enumeration of the contents as given by Sixtus, 
this book simply narrates the history of John Hyrcanus, and that precisely 
as in Josephus (the same facts and in the same order). With regard to 
this he himself observes : Historiae series et narratio eadem fere est quae 
apnd Josephum libro Antiquitatum decimo tertio; sed stylus, hebraicis 
idiotismis abundans, longe dispar. Consequently he ventures to conjecture 
that it may have been a Greek translation of the history of Hyrcanus 
mentioned at the end of the First Book dt Maccabees. Many modem 
writers have concurred in this conjecture, and hence their regret that the 
manuscript should have perished soon after, when the library just mentioned 
was destroyed by fire (seeFabricius-Harles, Btblioih. graeca, iiL 748. Grimm, 
Ezeget Handbuch, note on 1 Mace. xvi. 24). But, in view of the enumera- 
tion of the contents given by Sixtus, it seems to me there can hardly be 
a doubt that the book was simply a reproduction of Josephus, the style 
being changed perhaps for a purpose. 

3. Jo8eph\(£ History of tlie Jettnsh War. 

In post-Hasmonaean times the fondness for writing histories 
seems to have died away. At least we nowhere come across 
any hint to the effect that the writing of anything like 
connected historical narratives had been undertaken by any 
one.' It was not till the important events of the war, extend- 
ing from the year 66 to 70 b.c., that the occasion for such 
histories once more presented itself. The Jewish priest 
Joseph, son of Matthias, better known under the name of 
Flavins Josephus, wrote the history of this ivar, of which he 
himself had personal knowledge, whether as a passive observer 
or as playing an active part in it. He composed the work in 
his own vernacular, therefore in the Aramaic tongue, and 
intended it chiefly for the benefit of the awa fidpfiapoi, i,e. 
the Jews of Mesopotamia and Babylon. Of this work we 
know nothing beyond what he himself mentions in his Greek 

' We know of but two classes of historical documents of any kind 
belonging to that period : (1) Family registers, the preservation and con- 
tinuation of which were matters of consequence for religious reasons (on 
these registers see voL L pp. 210 and 212). (2) The Calendar of Fasts, 
MegiUath Taanith, ie. a list of the days on which, owing to some happy 
event being commemorated, there was to be no fasting (for details, see 
§ 8). But neither class of writings, although historical documeniSy can be 
said to belong to the category of historical literature. 
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version of the history of the Jewish war, Bell. Jud. prooem, 1, 
where he says : irpovdifirjv iycj T0Z9 xarct rifv 'Pcofiaiosv 

fiapfidpoi^ T§ waTpitp avvrd^a^ avcTrefiy^a irporepov, 
d(^qyri<Tac0aL The Greek version of this work, in common 
with the extant works of Josephus generally, belongs to the 
department of Hellenistico-Jewish literature, and will there- 
fore fall to be mentioned in the next section. 



n. THE PSALMODIC LITERATURE. 

1. The Psalms of the Maccahaean Age. 

It had been already observed by Calvin with reference to 
the 44th Psalm that: Querimoniae quas continet, proprie 
conveniunt in miseram illud et calamitosum tempus, quo 
grassata est saevissima tyrannis Antiochi. Ever since, the 
question, whether psalms belonging to the Maccabaean age 
are also to be found in our canon, has been mooted and more 
and more answered in the affirmative. It was Hitzig, 
Lengerke, and Olshausen above all, that referred a large 
number of the psalms to the time of the Maccabaean struggles 
and to a still later period (embracing the reign of the Has- 
luonaean princes down to the second century B.C.). Others have 
limited the number of Maccabaean psalms to only a very few. 
But the fact that we have psalms belonging to Maccabaean 
times in the canon at all is being more and more recognised. 
Nor is it possible to allege any plausible reason for thinking 
otherwise. For the assertion, that that was an age but little 
calculated to develope religious fervour or poetical genius is a 
mere petitio principii, while as little can be said in favour of the 
other assertion, that at that time the canon had been already 
closed. For this is just a point about which we simply know 
nothing whatever unless we ought rather to say that the Book 
of Daniel alone is sufficient proof to the contrary. If therefore 
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the possibility of the existence of psalms belonging to 
Maccabaean times be beyond question, then it can only be 
shown from the contents of the different psalms themselves 
how far that possibility is also a reality. Accordingly there is 
a wide consensus of opinion in favour of the view that 
the 44th, 77th, 79th, and 83rd Psalms above all contain 
within themselves the most powerful reasons possible for 
ascribing their origin to the Maccabaean age. It was only 
then that it could be rightly and fairly asserted, as is done 
in Ps. xliv., that the people had faithfully adhered to the 
covenant made with Jehovah and had not deviated from it, 
and that it was just for this very reason, therefore for their 
religion, that they were being persecuted (Ps. xliv. 18, 10, 
23). It is only to such a time as that that we could well 
refer the complaints that the " houses of God " p^T!^^), *.^. 
the synagogues, had been burnt in the land, and that there is 
no longer any prophet there (Ps. Ixxiv. 8, 9). There is no age 
except the Maccabaean to which all that could so well apply 
which, in Ps. Ixxix., is said about the desecration, but not the 
destruction of the temple, and the laying waste of Jerusalem, 
and in Ps. Ixxxiii. on the persecution of Israel. But, if these 
four psalms had their origin in Maccabaean times, then there 
are many more of a kindred nature that must be referred to 
the same period. The real point at issue then can only be 
not " whether " there are any such psalms at all, but only 
"how many of them" there are. And this will always 
remain a disputed point, for there are but few of the psalms 
that bear such evident traces of the date and circumstances of 
their origin as those just mentioned. Meanwhile let it sufiGce 
to have pointed out the fact that the holy Church of the 
Maccabaean time has given proof of its creative powers in the 
department of sacred lyrics as well, through those new psalms 
in which it pours out its wail of distress before God and cries 
for protection and help from the Almighty. 

For the literature of this questioD, see the Tartous introdactions to the 
Old Testament, for example De Wette-Schrader, Einkit, in die kanon^ und 
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apokr. Backer des A. T.V (1869), § 334 ; Kldnert, AbrissderEinl. eum A. T. 
(1878) p. 45. 

The followiog authorities have expressed themselves in favour of the 
view that there are Maccahaean ptabns in oar canon : Rudinger (1580). 
Venema (1762-67). £. G. Bengel, Dissertatio ad introductiones in Ubrutn 
Psalmorum tupplementa quaedam exhihens^ Tiibing. 1806. Hitzig, Begriff 
dtr Kritik^ am A. T. praktisch erGrtert^ Heidelb. 1831. Idem, Die Psalmen, 
2 vols. Heidelb. 1835, 1836. Idem, C/eber die Zeitdauer der hebHUschen 
J'^KMlmenpoesie {ZUricher Monatschr. 1856, pp. 436-452). Hesse, De ptabnis 
Maccahaicis, Yratisl. 1837. Lengerke, Die JUnf BUcher der PsalmeUf 2 vols. 
Konigftberg 1847. Olshausen, Die Pialmen erkldrt, Leipzig 1853 (being 
the fourteenth number of the Exegetical Handbook to the Old Testament). 
DeJimg^Disquidtio de Psalmie Maccabaicis, Lugd. Bat. 1857. Steiner, art. 
** PSalmen,'* in Schenkel's BibeUex. toL y. pp. 1-9. Reoss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schri/Un Alien Testaments (1881), § 481. Comp. further, Reuss, La Bible 
Ancien Testament^ 5th part, Paris 1875. Giesebrect, Ueiber die Abfassungszeit 
der Psalmen (Stade's Zeitsch. /Ur die aUtestamentl WissenscK vol. i. 1881, 
pp. 276-332). Delitzsch in the more recent editions of his commentary on 
the psalms also admits the existence of several Maccahaean psalms. 

The following authorities again take an opposite view: Geaenius in No. 81 of 
the supplements to the AUgemeinen Literaturzeitung^ 1816. Hassler, Com- 
ment. criL de psalmis Maecab. 2 vols. Uhn 1827-1832. Ewald, Jahrb, der 
bibl WissenscL vi. 1854, pp. 20-^2, viii. 1857, p. 165 sqq. Dilhnann, Jahrbb. 
fikr deutsche Theol 1858, p. 460 sqq. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen, Ubersetzt und 
ttusgelegty 4 vols. Gotha 1855-1862. Ehrt, Abfassungszeit und Abschluss des 
Psalters zht PrUfung der Frage naeh MakkabHerpsalmen historisch-kritisch 
nutersucktf Leipzig 1869. Wanner, Etude critique sur les Psaumes, 44, 74, 
79 ^ 83 consid&es par plusieurs thMogiens comme provenant de Vipoque des 
MaccabitSy Lusanne 1876 (oomp. the reviews in the Revue de thSologie et de 
phHosopki€y 1877, p. 399 sq.). 



2. ITie Psalms of Solomon. 

In the list of books as given in several copies of the 
Christian canon of the Old Testament the ^aXfiol So\ofi&vTo^ 
are also included, and that, in some instances, under the 
category of dirriXeyo/ieva along with the Books of Maccabees, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, Jesus the Son of Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 
etc. (as in the case of the so-called Stichometria of Kicephorus 
and in the Sjfnopsis Athanasii), and in others under the 
category of airoKpv^ along with Enoch, the Patriarchs, 
Apocalypses of Moses and Ezra, etc. (as in the case of an 
anonymous list of the canon still extant in various manu- 

DIV. IL VOL. in. B 
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scripts). From its first-mentioned position we can see that, 
in the Christian Church, this book was in many quarters 
regarded as canonical It is included under the category of 
dpTiXeyofLcva, simply because, not being in the Hebrew canon, 
it was not acknowledged to be canonical by those who made 
that the standard. Besides this there are still in existence 
several Greek manuscripts of the Bible in which the Psalms 
of Solomon find a place precisely in accordance with the lists 
just mentioned ; and it is just possible that, if the manuscripts 
of the Septuagint were carefully searched, there might be found 
to be still more of them than are already known to us. These 
psalms amount to eigJUeen in number. They were first printed 
from an Augsburg manuscript by de la Cerda (1626), and 
subsequently by Fabricius (1713), while, in our own time, an 
edition, collated with a Vienna manuscript, has been published 
by Hilgenfeld, whose text is also followed in the editions of 
Geiger, Fritzsche, and Pick. 

The ascribing of these psalms to Solomon is simply due 
to the later transcribers. The work itself does not lay 
the slightest claim to such authorship; on the contrary, it 
betrays very distinct traces of the date of its composition. 
That certainly was not, as Ewald, Grimm, Oehler, Dillmann (at 
one time), Weiffenbach, and Anger would have us believe, 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, nor, as Movers, Delitzsch, 
and Keim suppose, the time of Herod, but, as is now uni- 
versally admitted, — for example, by Langen, Hilgenfeld, 
Noldeke, Geiger, Carriere, Wellhausen, Beuss, Dillmann (now), 
— ^the period shortly after the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Pompey. That the psalms were composed at that time may 
be regarded as absolutely certain from the various explicit 
indications of this in the second, eighth, and seventeenth psalms. 
The contemporary state of things which these psalms presup- 
pose is somewhat as follows : A family to which the promise 
of ruling over Israel had no^ been given seized the reins of 
government by force (xviL 6). They did not give God the 
glory, but of themselves assumed the king's crown, and took 
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possession of the throne of David (xvii. 7, 8). In their 
time the whole of Israel fell into sin. The king despised 
the law, the judge was unfaithful to truth, and the people 
lived in sin (zviL 21, 22). But God overthrew those princes 
by raising up against them a man from a strange land, and 
who was not of the race of Israel (xvii. 8, 9). From the 
ends of the earth God brought one who could strike with a 
mighty blow, who declared war against Jerusalem and all its 
territory. The princes of the land in their blindness went 
out to meet him with joy, and said to him : " Thy approach 
has been longed for, come hither, enter in peace." They 
opened the gates to him, so that he entered like a father into 
the house of his sons (viii. 15-20). But after he had securely 
established himself in the city he also seized the battlements, 
and threw down the walls of Jerusalem with the battering- 
ram (viiL 21, ii. 1). Jerusalem was trodden under foot by 
the heathen (ii 20); nay the strange peoples ascended the 
altar of God itself (ii. 2). All the leading men and every 
wise man in the council were put to death ; and the blood of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem was poured out like unclean 
water (viiL 23). The inhabitants of the land were carried 
away captive into the West, and its princes insulted (xvii. 
13, 14, ii 6, viii 24). But at last the dmgon that had 
conquered Jerusalem (ii 29) was itself put to death on the 
mountains of Egypt by the sea-shore. But his body was 
allowed to lie imburied (ii 30, 31). It can scarcely require 
any further commentary to prove that we are here dealing 
with the time of the conquest of Jerusalem by Pompey, and 
that it is to it alone that the circumstances presupposed can 
be said to apply. The princes who had been so arrogant as 
to assume the rule over Jerusalem and take possession of the 
throne of David, are the Hdsmoruieans, who, ever since Aiisto- 
bulus I., had taken the title of king. The last of the princes 
of this house, Alexander Jannaeus and Aristobulus IL, openly 
favoured the Sadducean party, so that in the eyes of our 
author, with his Pharisaic leanings, they appeared in the light 
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of sinful and lawless men. The '' man of the strange land/* 
and '' of powerful blows/* whom God summons from the end of 
the earth, is no other than Pompey, The princes who go out to 
meet him are Aristobulus IL and Hyrcanus II. The supporters 
of this latter opened the gates of the city to Pompey, who 
then proceeded to take by storm {h /cpi^, ii. 1) the other 
portion of the town in which those belonging to Aristobulus's 
party had entrenched themselves. All the rest that follows, 
the contemptuous treading of the temple by the conquerors, 
the mowing down of the inhabitants, the execution of the 
leading men among them,* the carrying away of the captives 
to the West, and of the princes to be mocked (eh ifiiratyfiov, 
xviL 14, t.«. for the triumphal procession in Bome), corresponds 
with what actually took place. But it is above all the 
circumstance of the captives being carried away to the West 
(xvii. 14) that proves that the taking of Jerusalem by Pompey 
is alone to be thought of. For the only other case besides 
this that might possibly be in view is the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, but to this none of the other circumstances 
are found to apply.' But if there could be any doubt before, 
it utterly vanishes when finally we are told that the conqueror 
was killed on the coast of Egypt, on the sea-shore (eTrl 
tcvfidrav), and that his body was left lying without being buried 
(ii. 31). For this is precisely what actually took place in 
the case of Pompey (in the year 48 B.C.). Consequently the 
second psalm was undoubtedly composed soon after this event, 
whUe the eighth and seventeenth, as well as most of the others, 
may be assumed to have been written between the years 
63—48, There exists no reason whatever for coming dowaso 
late as to the time of Herod. For " the man from the strange 
land/' who, according to xvii. 9, rose up against the Hasmonaean 

' Ps. yiii. 28 : dvitTiWit Apxfiwrui avru9 %tt\ irmrr^ cofcp h /3ot/Xtf , compare 
with Joseph. Antt, sir. 4. 4 {Bell, Jud, i. 7. 6) : rn^t •/r/bvc rov toX^^ov rf 

7 There is above all the circumstance that nowhere in our psalms is there 
any mention whaterer of a destruction of the city and the temple. 
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princes, is, as the context makes it impossible to doubt, the 
same personage who, according to xviL 14, carries away the 
captives to the West, and therefore not Herod, as Movers, 
Delitzsch, and Keim would have us suppose, but Pompey. 

The spirit which the psalms breathe is entirely that of 
Pharisaic Judaism. They are pervaded by an earnest moral 
tone and a sincere piety. But the righteousness which they 
preach and the dearth of which they deplore is, all through, 
the righteousness that consists in complying with all the 
Pharisaic prescriptions, the Sucaioaumj irpoarayfidTtop (xiv. 1). 
The fate of man after death is represented as depending 
simply upon his works. It is left entirely in his own option 
whether he is to decide in favour of righteousness or unright- 
eousness (comp. especially ix. 7). If he does the former he 
will rise again to eternal life (iii. 16); if the latter, eternal 
perdition will be his doom (xiii 9 sqq., xiv. 2 sqq., xv.) As 
a contrast to the unlawful rule of the Hasmonaeans, which 
had been put an end to by Pompey, the author cherishes the 
confident expectation of that Messianic king of the house of 
David who is one day to lead Israel to the promised glory 
(xvii 1, 5, 23-51, xviiL 6-10. Comp. further vii 9, xi.). 

The view previously held by Gratz, that our psalms are of 
Christian origin, seems to have been abandoned by that writer 
himself,^ and, in any case, does not call for serious refutation. 
But neither have we any right to assume that they contain 
even Christain interpolations. For the sinlessness and holi- 
ness which the author ascribes to the Messiah expected by 
him (xviL 41, 46), is not sinlessness in the sense of Christian 
dogmatics, but simply rigid legalism in the Pharisaic sense. 

Despite Hilgenfeld's view to the contrary, it is almost 
universally allowed that the psalms were originally composed 
in Hebrew. And undoubtedly not without good reason. For 
the diction of the psalms is so decidedly Hebrew in its 
character that it is impossible to suppose that they were 

* The renoark here referred to {Guch, der Juden^ vol. iiL 2iid ed. p. 439) 
is not repeated in the Srd ed. vol. iii. p. 621. 
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written originally in Greek. And for this reason it is no less 
certain that they were not written in Alexandria, but in 
Palestine. It may not be amiss to mention further the 
correspondence, to some extent a verbal one, between Psalm 
xi. and the fifth chapter of Baruch If we are correct in 
supposing that the psalms were written originally in Hebrew, 
then the imitation must be regarded as being on the part of 
BarucL 

The place (usigned to our psalms in ihe Christian canon : I. Among the 
«mXfy0^f jf«t : (1) in the Stichometria of NicephoroB as given in Oredner, 
Zur Geschichte des Kanons (1847), p. 120, Nicephori opuscida, ed. de Boor 
(Lipfi. 1880), p. 184. (2) In the Synopsis Athanasiiy as given in Credner, 
Zur Gesch, des Kanons^ p. 144. II. Among the axi^pv^m in an anonymous 
list of canonical books which has been printed (1) from a certain Codex 
CoisUnianus as given in Montfancon's BibUctheca CoisUniana^ Paris 1715, 
p. 194 ; (2) from a Parisian manuscript as given in Gotelier's Patrum 
apost. 0pp. vol. i. 1698, p. 196 ; (8) from a certain Codex Barocdanas at 
Oxford, and as given in Body's De BibUorum texttbus, 1705, p. 649, col. 44 ; 
(4) from a Vatican codex as given in Pitta's Juris eccksiastici Oraecorum 
historia et monumental vol. L 1864, p. 100 (on the relation of those four 
texts to each other, see No. Y. below, the chapter on the lost Apocalypses). 
III. In his scholia to the decrees of the Council of Laodicea, Zonoras 
observes in connection with the 59th canon (Bevei^us, Pandectae 
canonunij Oxon. 1672, vol. L p. 481) : Uric rip pw ypaTiftif rov Aafiil 
tufiivKOifrmi Koi riMf tnpot Xiyo^ivM nv 2oXe^«rrof thm kuI A»mw rtvu^^ 
cue tml liittrtwive Attofitmattif e/ Tttripte xcU ftii XkywBm i» r^ inxKvfiie^ 
)ifr«S«Fro. Similarly Balsamon (in Beveregius, L 480). lY. In the Codex 
Alexandrinus of the Greek Bible the Psahns of Solomon, as is shown by 
the list of contents prefixed to the codex, found a place in the Appendix to 
the New Testament after the Epistles of Clement (see Credner, Gtsch. des 
7}€utestamentl Kanons^ 1860, p. 288 sq.). In the Yienna manuscript, on the 
other hand, where the Psalms are sUll extant, they come in between the 
Wisdom of Solomon and Jesus the Son of Sirach. 

Up to the present time the manuscripts that have been found are five in 
number : (1) The manuscript from which the editio princeps of de la Cerda 
was printed ; it was brought from Constantinople in the year 1615, was in 
the poBseasion of David Hdschel, and then found its way to the Augsburg 
library (Fabricius, Cod, pseudepigr. L 978, 914 sq.), but it has now dis- 
appeared. (2) A Yienna codex (cod, gr. iheoL 7), Haupt*s collation of 
wUch Hilgenfeld made use of in Ids edition of the Psalms. (8) A Copen- 
hagen manosdipt, an account of which is given by Graux in the Revue 
Critique, 1877, Na 46, pp. 291-298. (4) A Moscow manuscript and (5) a 
Parisian one, both of which were discovered and collated by Gebhaidt (see 
TheoL Literaturzeitung, 1877, p. 627 sq.)* The three last-mentioned MSS. 
have not yet been made use of in any edition of our Psalms. 
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Edithn$: (1) De la Geida, Adversaria sacra^ Lyons 1626, Appendix. 
(2) Fabiidus, Codex patudepigraphiLS Veieris Testamenti, yoL i. 1713, pp. 
914-999. (8) Hilgenfeld, ZeiUchri/t far wissenschaftL Thedogk, 1868, pp. 
134-168. Idem, Memos Jvdaeorum^ Lips. 1869, pp. 1-83. (4) Edoard 
Ephxam Greiger, Der PsaUer Sahnu/s herausgegeben und erkldrt, Augsburg 
1871. (5) FiitZBche, Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti graece^ Lips. 1871, 
ppi 669-689. (6) Pick, Presbyterian Review, 1883, Oct pp. 776-812. A 
new edition was prepared by Qebhardt for the *^ Texte und Unter- 
suchungeuy^ edited by himself and Hamack. 

German traneUuians with expUuiatory notes have been published by 
Geiger as abore. Hilgenfeld, Die Psalmen SaUmo's deutsch Ubersetzt und 
au/s Neue untersuM (Zeitschr. fUr wissenschaftL Theologie^ 1871, 'pp. 883- 
418). Wellhaosen, Die PharisSer und die SadducOer (1874), pp. 131-164. 
There is an English translation by Pick as above. 

On the circumstances under which our Psalms were written: I. Ewald, 
Geschichte des VoUces Israel, iv. 892 sq. (subsequently Ewald hit upon the 
idea of dating the Psalms back to the time of Ptolemy Lagus ; see the 
reviews of the writing of Geiger and Carriere in the Gdttinger gel Ameigen, 
1871, pp. 841-860, and 1878, pp. 287-240). Grinmi, Exeget, Handbuch zu 
1 Makk. p. 27. Oehler, art. " Messias," in Herzog's Real-Enc. 1st ed. 
ix. 426 sq. DiUmann, art *' Pseudepigraphen," in Herzog's Real-Enc, Ist 
ed. ziL 806 sq. Weiffenbach, Quae Jesu in regno coelesti dignitas sit 
synopticorum sententia exponitur (Gissae, 1868), p. 49 sq. Anger, Vorlesungen 
iber die Geschichte der messianischen Idee (1873), p. 81 sq. II. Movers in. 
Wetzer und Welte*s Kirchenlex, 1st ed. i. 840. Delitzsch, Commentar tiber 
den Psalter^ 1st ed. iL 881 sq. Keim, Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, L 243. 
III. Langen, Das Judenthum in PalOstina (1866), pp. 64-70. Hilgenfeld, 
ZeUsckr. 1868, Messias Judaecrum proleg.^ Zeitschr. 1871. Noldeke, Die 
alttestamentl. Literatur (1868), p. 141 sq. Hausrath, Neutestamentl Zeitgesch. 
'2nd ed. L pp. 167 sq., 168. Geiger in his edition of our Psalms. Fritzsche, 
proiegom. to his edition. Wittichen, Die Idee des Reiches Gottes (1872), 
pp. 166-160. Carriere, De psalterio Salonumis^ Argentorati 1870. Well- 
bausen. Die Pharisder und die Sadducder, p. 112 sqq. Stahelin, Jahrb. Jvr 
deulsche TheoL 1874, p. 203. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
133-142. Eaulen in Wetzer und Welte's Kirchenlex. 2nd ed. i. 1060 sq. 
Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 119-121. Reuss, Gesch. der heiL 
Schri/len A. T,\ § 626. Dillmann in Herzog's ReaUEnc, 2nd ed. vol. 
xii. 1883, p. 346. Pick, The PsaUer of Solomon (Presbyterian Review, 1883, 
Oct. pp. 776-812). 



III. THE GNOMIC WISDOM. 

1. Jesits the Son of Siraclu 

There is nothing that shows so clearly the practical character 
of the Palestinian Jewish literature of our period, as the fact 
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that even in the merdy theoretical tpeculatuma of the time 
there was always an eye to the practical aims and tasks of 
life. A theoretical philosophy strictly so called was a thing 
entirely foreign to genuine Judaism. Whatever it did happen 
to produce in the way of "philosophy " {^rvisdom, ^an) either 
had practical religious problems as its theme (Job^ Ecdesiastes), 
or was of a directly practical nature, being : directions based 
upon a thoughtful study of human things for so regulating our 
life as to ensure our being trviy happy. The form in which 
those contemplations and instructions were presented was that 
of the 7^, the apothegm^ which contained a single thought 
expressed in concise and comprehensive terms, and in a form 
more or less poetical, and in which there was nothing of the 
nature of discussion or argument A collection of aphorisms 
of this sort had already found a place among the canonical 
writings of the Old Testament in the shape of the so-called 
proverbs of Solomon. We have a collection of a similar 
character in the book known as Jesiis the Son of Siraeh, and 
which we now proceed to consider. This book takes that 
older collection as its model, not only as regards the form, but 
the matter as well, though it contributes a large number of 
new and original thoughts. The fundamental thought of the 
author is that of wisdom. For him the highest and most 
perfect wisdom resides only in God, who has established and 
who continues to govern all things in accordance with His 
marvellous knowledge and understanding. On the part of 
man, therefore, true wisdom consists in his trusting and 
obeying God. The fear of God is the beginning and end of 
all wisdom. Hence it is that the author, living as he did at 
a time when the fear of God and the observance of the law 
were already regarded as one and the same thing, inculcates 
above all the duty of adhering faithfully to the law and keep- 
ing the commandments. But besides this he also points out 
in the next place how the truly wise man is to comport 
himself in the manifold relationships of practical life. And 
accordingly his book contains an inexhaustible fund of rules 
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for the regulation of one's conduct in joy and sorrow, in pro- 
sperity and adversity, in sickness and in health, in struggle 
and temptation, in social lifci in intercourse with friends and 
enemies, with high and low, rich and poor, with the good and 
the wicked, the wise and the foolish, in trade, business and 
one's ordinary calling, above all, in one's own house and family 
in connection with the training of children, the treatment of 
men-servants and maid-servants, and the way in ^hich a man 
ought to behave toward his own wife and the fair sex generally; 
For all those manifold relationships the most precise directions 
are furnished, directions that are prompted by a spirit of 
moral earnestness which only now and then degenerates into 
mere worldly prudence. The counsels of the author are the 
mature fruit of a profound and comprehensive study of human 
things and of a wide experience of life. In entering as they 
do into such a multiplicity of details, they at the same time 
furnish us with a lively picture of the manners and customs 
and of the culture generally of his time and his people. 
How far the thoughts expressed, as well as the form in which 
they are expressed, were the author's own, and how far he 
only collected what was already in current and popular use 
it is of course impossible in any particular instance to deter- 
mina To a certain extent he may have done both. But in 
any case he was not a mere collector or compiler, the charac- 
teristic personality of the author stands out far too distinctly 
and prominently for that. Notwithstanding the diversified 
character of the apothegms, they are all the outcome of one 
connected view of life and the world. 

At the close of the book, chap. L. 27, the author calls 
himself 'Iiyo-oik vio9 Sipax o 'lepocoKvfiiTry;. Many manu- 
scripts insert ^EKed^ap after Sipdxi but this, despite the 
strong testimony in its favour, must be regarded as a gloss 
(see Fritzsche's edition and commentary). The name Sipdx is 
equivalent to the Hebrew Kn^p, " a coat of mail " (the accent 
being on the final syllable as in iLceXSa/ia;^ Acts i. 1 9). The 
singular mistake of Syncellus (Chron. ed. Dindorf, i 525), 
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who alleges that he was a high priest, can only have arisen 
from the fact that in the chronicle of Eosebius, which 
Syncellus makes use of, bur Jesus tlie Son of Sirach is 
mentioned after the high priest, Simon the son of Onias IL, 
though not as a high priest, but only as the author of the 
book now under consideration (Euseb. Chron, ad 01, 187-38^ 
ed. Schoene, ii. 122). Again, the notion that he was an 
ordinary priest is also entirely without foundation, notwith- 
standing the fact that it has found expression in the text of 
the cod. Sinaiticus, L. 27. The time at which he lived may 
be determined with tolerable precision. His grandson, who 
translated the book into Greek, states in the prologue prefixed 
to it that he (the grandson) came to Egypt iv r^ oyBo^ xal 
TpuLKooT^ €T€i €V^ Tov Ev€py€Tov fioaCKim^, By the '' thirty- 
eighth year " he, of course, does not mean that of his own 
age, but the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Euergetes. 
Now seeing that of the two Ptolemys who bore this surname, 
the one reigned only twenty-five years, it is only the second 
that can be intended, and whose full name was Ptolemaeus 
VII. Physcon Euergetes II. This latter in the first instance 
shared the throne along with his brother (&om the year 170 
onwards), and subsequently reigned alone (from the year 145 
onwards). But he was in the habit of reckoning the years of 
his reign from the former of those dates. Consequently that 
thirty-eighth year in which the grandson of Jesus the son of 
Sirach came to Egypt would be the year 132 B.C. That 
being the case, his grandfather may be supposed to have 
lived and to have written his book somewhere between 190 
and 170 B.c. This further accords with the fact that in the 
book (L 1-26) he pays a respectful tribute to the memory 
of the high priest, Simon the son of Onias, by whom we 
are to understand, not Simon I. (in the beginning of the third 
century, see Joseph. Antt, xiL 2. 4), but Simon II. (in the 
b^;inning of the second century, see Joseph. Antt xiL 4. 10). 
Jesus the son of Sirach passes an encomium upon the 
meritorious character of this personagCi who had just passed 
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away from the world, and the thought of whom was still so 
fresh in his memory. 

The book has come down to us only in the form of the 
Greek translation which, according to the prologue, was exe- 
cuted by the author's grandson. We further learn from this 
prologue what is also confirmed by the character of the diction, 
that the work was originally composed in Hebrew, by which we 
are to understand Hebrew strictly so called and not Aramaic 
(see Fritzsche, Exeget. Hdndbuch, p. 18). The Hebrew text 
was still in existence in the time of Jerome, who tells us that 
he had seen it, see Fraef. in vers. Hbr, ScUom. (Vallarsi, ix. 
1293 sq.) : Fertur et iravdpero^ Jesu filii Sirach liber et alius 
'^^Sen'irfpa<f>o^, qui Sapientia Salomoms inscribitur. Quorum 
priorem Hebraicum reperi, non Ecdesiasticum, ut apud 
Latinos, sed Parabolas praenotatum, cui juncti erant Ecdesi- 
astea et Canticum Canticorum, ut similitudinem Salomonis 
non solum librorum numero, sed etiam materiarum genere 
coaequaret. 

The tskct that a Hebrew text was still extant in the time 
of Jerome is evidence of itself that the book was also prized 
within the circle of £abbinical Judaism. Not only so, but 
quotations from it are repeatedly met with in Talmudic 
literature. But it was prized far more highly still within the 
Christian Church. It is frequently quoted as 'ipajytj by the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers alike, and that too in the form in 
which it has come down to us in the manuscripts of the Bible. 
The restricting of the Christian canon to precisely the same 
number of books as was in the Hebrew Bible was, in the 
early Church and that of the Middle Ages, almost always a 
pure matter of theory, and was only practically recognised 
and acted upon for the first time in the Protestant Church. 

On the quotations /rom ^y*0 p in Tolmudio literature, see Wolf, Biblio- 
tkeca Hebraea^ L 257 aqq. Zudz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 
p. 101 sqq. Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte derjUdischen Poesie, pp. 20 aq., 204 aq. 
Dokes, Rabbiniiche Blvmenlese, p. 67 eqq. Fritzsche, ExegeU Handbuch^ 
p. xzxviL Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte (18S0), p. 71 aqq. Strack 
in Herzog'a Real-Enc. 2nd ed. tU. 430 aq. We must beware of confounding 
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with thoee quotalionB the very late aad apocryphal Xlphahet of Ben Sira, a 
collection of 44 (2 x 22) sayings arranged in alphabetical order. On this 
see Wolf, Biblioiheca Hebraea^ L 260 aqq., iiL 166 sq. Fabridos-Harles, 
BibUotL graec, iiL 726 sq. Steinschneider, Catalogus librorum Hebraeorum 
in hibliotheca BodUiana (1852-1860), coL 208-205. Fiirst, Biblioth, 
Judaica, iii. 841. Modem edition^ Alphahetum Siraddis utrumque^ ed. Stein- 
Bchneider, Berlin 1858. 

On the tiile of our hooh^ see in particular the passage from Jerome quoted 
above. In the manuscriptB it runs thus: 2o^/« 'Inaou v/oD 2i^«x* ^^ ^^ 
Greek Church the designation i T»fmptTO( v^U, which according to Enseb., 
Hist, eccl iy. 22. 8, was in the first instance usually applied to the proverbs 
of Solomon, came to be extended to our book as veil. So for the first 
time Eusebius, Chron, ed. Schoene, ii. 422 (where the conformity on the 
part of Syncellus and Jerome with the Armenian text serves to show that 
the expression is peculiar to Eusebius himself). Demonstr, evang. viiL 2. 71, 
ed. Giusford : 'SifMtp, »«/ oy ^liiaoug o rov 2/p«i;e iy^ttpi^tro, o tqv »m>iOUfchnf 
vetvipmif 2o^/«f 9i/yra£«^ This designation does not occur as yet in con- 
nection with any of the numerous quotations in Clement and Origen. In 
the Latin Church Ecclesiagtieus came to be adopted as the regular title of 
the book (Cyprian, Testinum. u. 1, iiL 1, 85, 51, 95, 96, 97, 109, 110, 111). 
Comp. the Latin translation of Origen, In Numer. homiL xviii. 8 (ed. Lom- 
matssch, x. 221) : In libro qui apud nos quidem inter Salomonis yolumina 
haberi Bdet et Ecdesiasticos dici, apud Graecos vero sapientia Jesu filii 
Sirach appellatur. 

The uae of (he hook in the Christian Church begins with the New Testa« 
ment itself. In the Epistle of James, above all, there are unmistakeable 
reminiscences of it See in general, fileek, Stud, tc Krit, 1853« pp. 
337 sq., 844-848. Werner, ThecL Quartalschr. 1872, p. 265 sqq. The 
express quotations begin with Clement of Alexandria, who quotes our 
book times without number, and on most occasions using either theo 
formula i ypn^i T^^yt/, ^nvir and such like (thirteen times: Paedag. i. 
8. 62, 8. 68, ii. 2. 84, 6. 46, 8. 69, S. 76, 10. 98, 10. 99, iiL 8. 17, 8. 28, 
4. 29, 11. 58, 11. 88), or i v^U Uytt, ^nvtp aud such like (nine times : 
Paedeg, L a 69, 8. 72, 9. 75, ii. 1. 8, 2. 24, 7. 54, 7. 58, 7. 59 ; Strom, v. 
3. 18) ; or further, quoting passages now and again as the words of the 
7»/B«y«yeV {Patdag. ii. 10. 99, 101. 109). He speaks of the book as the 
oo(pm 'Inifov only twice {Strom. L 4. 27, 10. 47). On one occasion he 
appears to call Solomon the author (Strom, ii. 5. 24) ; the quotation however 
is somewhat imcertain. In one instance again an expression in our ao^/ct 
is described as Sophoclean (JPaedag, ii. 2. 24). It is very much the same 
with regard ip the quotations in Origen, only here it is impossible in many 
instances to make out the exact formulae made use of, seeing that the- 
majority of Origen^s writings are extant only in Latin translations. Like 
Clement he also appears to have quoted the book most frequently as yp»^. 
In the Latin text Solomon is several times spoken of as the author {In 
Numer. homiL xviiL 8 = Lommatach, x. 221 ; In Josuam homiL xi. 2 = 
Lommatzsch, xi. 108; In Samuel. homiL i. 18 = Lommatzsch, xL 811). But 
that this cannot be taken as representing the opinion of Origen himself is 
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proved by the following paoaage in contra Cds, ri. 7 (ed. Lommatzsch, 
xiz. 312) : xmpa\ilimiAt9 Axi xu9 ItpZp ypm/AfAmrttw^ vtt xpvrpmt juii e ^fio; 
Xoyof v^«r M ha7iVirt»ip' ovov flip ZoXe^tfJTO; Xiyoirrof .... oirov ^ rov 
re 9vyyf(AfA$i r^9 9O0m9 [}. r^t vo^iitf^] ifih Jt«r«Xixorro; 'In^ov v/ou 2iipd)^ 
^imwbwTtig, Cyprian nniformly quotes our book as being a work of Solo- 
mon's quite as much as any of the rest of lua writings {Teaiimon, ii. 1, iii. 6. 
12, 85, 51, 58, 95, 96, 97, 109, 113; Ad Fortunatum, chap, ul y De opere et 
eleemogynisj chap t. ; Epist. liL 2). Similarly other Latin writers. See 
especially the passage quoted above from the Latin rersion of Origen, In 
Numer. homH xviii 3 (Lommatssch, z. 221), and also Jerome who, in his 
CammenL in DanieL chap. ix. iOpp. ed. YallarBi, ▼. 686), reproduces the 
paaeage from Euseb. Denwnstr. emng. viii. 2. 71, as follows : Simon, quo 
r^gente populum Jesus filius Sirach scripsit Ubrum, qui Graece Tawmpme, 
^pellatur et plerisque Salomonis f also didtur. On the further history of 
the use of the book in this way, oomp. the works and dissertations devoted 
to the history of the Old Testament canon, also Jahn's Einleitung in die 
g&ttl Backer dta A. B. 2nd ed. vol. ii § 3 and 4 (1803), Ist and 2nd 
appendices, as well as my article in Herzog's BecU'Enc. i. 485-489. 

The most important manuscripts are : (1) The Vaticanus, 1209, t>. the 
famous Vatican manuscript of the Bible, which however, if we except the 
eclectic use made of it in the Sixtine edition, has not as yet been made 
available for the critidsm of the text in connection with any edition of our 
book, not even that of Fritzsche (oomp p. 10). (2) The Sinaiticus, in 
FritzBche's edition marked No. x. (3) The AUxandrinus, in FritBKhe, as 
in Holmes and Parsons before him, marked No. iii (4) The fragments 
of the Codex Ephraemij in Fritsache =s 0. (5) A Venetian codex, in 
Fritzsche, who, following Holmes and Parsons, marks it No. xxiii. For 
further information regarding these manuscripts, see Heraog's Beal-Enc, 
2nd ed. i489-491. 

On the editions, see p. 10, and Herzog's Beal-Enc, i 494 sq. 
Separate edition : Liher Jesu Siracidae Graece, ad fdem codicum et 
vernonum emendatus et perpetua annotatione iUustratus a C. G. Bret^ 
9chndder, Batisb. 1806. For further separate editions, see Herzog's ReaU 
Ene. i 495. 

Of the early translations the following may be specially mentioned: 
(1) The old Latin one which Jerome did not revise (praef. in edit Ubrorum 
Sahnonis juxta Sept. interpretes [Vallarsi, x. 436] : Porro in eo libro qui a 
plerisque Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur et in Ecclesiastioo, quem esse 
Jesu fiHi Sirach nullus ignorat, calamo temperavi, tantummodo canonicas 
•criptnras vobis emendare desiderans). It found its way into the Vulgate, 
and hence it came to be printed in all subsequent editions of this latter. 
The variations of four mannscripts (for Jesus the Son of Sirach as well as 
for the Wisdom of Solomon) are given by Sabatier in his BibHorum 
sacrorttm versiones antiquae, vol ii Remis 1743. The text of the Codex 
Amiatimts has been published (for those two books also) by Lagarde in his 
MittAelungen, 1884. (2) The two . Syrian vernons : (a) The Peschito 
or the Syrian received text, on the editions of which comp. p. 11; 
(I) the Syrus hexaplaris which, for our book as well as for the Wisdom of 
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Solomon, was edited for the first time from a Milan manuscript by Cerini, 
Codex Syro'ffexaplaris^ Ambrosianus photolithographice editus, Mediol. 
1874 (forming voL Yii. of the Jl/onum. Sacra et prof,). For more on the 
early versions, see Heraog's Eeal'Enc. L 491--494. Also tests in the London 
Polyghtf Tol. iv. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11. Commentaries: Bret* 
Schneider in the separate edition previonsly mentioned. Fritzsche, Die 
Weisheit Jesus Sirach^s erkldrt und iihersetzt (Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apoknfphen, 5 ThL), Leipzig 1859. For the earlier literature, see Fabrioins, 
BibUoih. graec. ed. Harles, iii. 718 sqq. Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica^ iiL 341 sq. 
Fritzsche, p. zL Herzog's ReaUEnc. L 496. 

Special disquisitions : Gfrorer, PhOo, vol. iL (1831) pp. 18-62. Dahne, 
GeschichtL DarsteUung der jUdisck-alesandrinischen BeUgionspkilosopkie, 
voL iL (1834) pp. 126—160. Winer, De utriusque Siraddae aetate^ Erlang. 
1882. Comp. also Winer's Realmdrib., art '' Jesus Sirach.** Zanz, Die 
gottesdiensiL Vortrdge der Juden (1832), pp. 100-105. Ewald, '' Ueber das 
griech. Spnichbnch Jesus* Sohnes Sirach's'' (Jdhrbb. der bibl Wissensch, voL iii. 
1861, pp. 126-140). Bruch, Weisheitdehre der HebrOer, 1861, pp. 266-319. 
Geiger, Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenUind OeseUsch, xiL 1868, pp. 6S6-M3. 
Ewald, Gesch. des VoUces Israd, iv. 340 sqq. Horowitz, D€ts Buck Jesus 
iS^iracA, Breslau 1866. Fritasche in Schenkel's jBi&eU&tr. iii 262 sqq. Griitz, 
Monatsschr.fiir Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1872, pp. 49 sqq., 97 sqq. 
Meiguet, Die Glaubens' und Sittenlehre des Buches Jesus Sirachy Konigsberg 
1874. Seligmann, Das Buck der Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (Josua ben Sird) 
in seinem VerhdUniss zu den salomonischen Spriichen und seiner historischen 
Bedeutung, Bredau 1883. The various introductions of Jahn, Eichhom, 
Bertholdt, Welte, Soholz, Noldeke, De Wette-Schxader, Reusch, Keil, 
Kaulen, Elleinert, Reuss (see p. 12). 



2. The Pirke Aboth 

Nor did the gnomic wisdom become extinct in the period 
following that of Jesus the son of Sirach. Jesus Christ 
Himself indeed frequently clothed His teaching in this 
aphoristic form. But besides the work we have just been 
considering, there is still extant, and that in Hebrew, a 
collection of such proverbial sajrings as we have I'eferred to 
above, and which, so far at least as its substratum is con- 
cerned, belongs to our period, we mean the so-called PirJce 
Aboth (ntaK *|riB, sayings of the fatJiers), known also under 
the abbreviated form of Aboth. This collection was inserted 
among the tractates of the Mishna (among those of the fourth 
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division), though strictly speaking it is quite out of place 
there. For while the rest of the Mishna is simply a codifica- 
tion of Jewish law, our tractate contains a collection of 
aphorisms after the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. The 
only difference ia that the Pirke Ahoth is not the work of a 
single individual like that book, but a collection of sayings by 
some sixty learned doctors, who are mentioned by name. The 
majority of these latter are also otherwise known as distin- 
guished doctors of the law. As a rule each doctor is 
represented in the work by a couple or more of his charac- 
teristic maxims, such as he had been in the habit of 
inculcating upon his disciples and contemporaries as rules of 
life well worthy of special consideration. Many of those 
maxims aie of a purely utilitarian character, but the most of 
them are related in some way or other to the domain of 
religion; and it is extremely significant as regards the 
characteristic tendency of this later age that here the import- 
ance and necessity of the study of the law are inculcated 
with quite a special emphasis (comp. the specimens given at 
Div. iL voL ii. p. 44). The authorities whose utterances were 
collected in this fashion belong for the most part to the age 
of the Mishna, i.e. to the period extending from the year 70 
to 170 A.I). Besides these a few, but only a few, of the 
authorities belonging to earlier times are also taken notice of. 
The tractate consists of five chapters. In many editions a 
sixth chapter is added, but it is of much later origin. 

Our tractate is given in every edition of the Mishna (on this see § iii. 
above). In the edition of the Mishna published under Jost's supervision 
by Lewent in Berlin 1832-1834, there is an excellent German translation 
printed in the Hebrew character. There is also a Latin version in Saren- 
hnnns, Mishna, etc. vol. iv. 1702, pp. 409-484. Of the numerous separate 
editiaru (some of them accompanied with translations) the following may 
be specially mentioned: P Ewald, Pirke Ahoth oder SprUche der Vater, 
iibersetzt und erklart, Erlangen 1825. Cahn, Pirke Ahoth, sprachlich und 
saehUch erldutert, erster Perek (all that has been published), Berlin 1875. 
Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirke Ahoth and Pereq 
R, Meir iu Hebrew and English, with critical and illustrative notes, etc., 
Cambridge 1877 (where the text ia given exactly in accordance with a 
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Cambridge manuscript, UnivertUy Addit, 470. 1). Strack, nUK ^pns 
Die Spriiche der VdUr^ tin ethischer Mischna-TraktcU, mit kurzer Einleitung, 
Anmerhungm und einem Wortregister, 1882 (where additional literature is to 
be found in the introduction). 



IV. HORTATORY NARRATIVE. 

1. The Book of Judith. 

The hortatory narrative was a peculiar species of literature 
which was frequently cultivated during our period. Stories 
of a purely fictitious character were composed which the author 
no doubt intended to be regarded as founded on fact, though 
at the same time the object in view was not so much to impart 
historical information, as to use these stories as a vehicle for 
conveying moral and religious lessons and exhortations. From 
the incidents narrated — and which are taken from the histoiy 
of the Jewish people, or from the life of certain individuals — 
the readers are expected to learn the truth that the fear of God 
is after all the highest wisdom, for God always delivers His 
children in some wonderful way in the end, although for a little 
He may bring them into circumstances of trouble and danger. 

The history of Judith, is a narrative of this description. 
The following is an outline of the story. Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Assyria (sic J), calls upon the peoples of Asia 
Minor, and among them the inhabitants of Palestine, to 
furnish him with troops to help him in the war he was waging 
against Arphaxad the king of Media. As those who received 
this summons did not think proper tx) comply with it, 
Nebuchadnezzar, as soon as he had vanquished Arphaxad, 
sent his general, Holofernes, with a large force against the 
nations of the West, with the view of chastising them for 
their disobedience. Holofernes executes his orders, devastates 
the various countries one after another, and demolishes their 
sanctuaries in order that Nebuchadnezzar alone might receive 
the worship due to God (i~iii.). When he got as far as the 
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plain of Esdrelon, the Jews, who had just returned from the 
captivity, and had newly re-established their worship (sie ! in 
Nebuchadnezzar^s time), prepare to offer resistance. By 
order of Joakim, the high priest, they intercept Holofemes on 
his way to Jerusalem at Fort Betylua (fiervXot/a; Latin, 
Bethulia), opposite the plain of Esdrelon (iv.-vi.).^ Now 
when Holofemes was besieging Betylua, and the distress 
within the town had reached a climax, a wealthy, beautiful, 
and pious widow called Judith resolved to save her people by 
an act of daring (viL~ix.). Bichly attired, and having no one 
with her but a bondwoman, she betakes herself to the enemy's 
camp, and there, under the pretext of wishing to show him 
how to get to Jerusalem, she contrives to obtain an interview 
with Holofemes. This latter reposes confidence in her, and 
is charmed with her beauty. After spending three days in 
the camp she is called upon to be present at a banquet, at the 
conclusion of which she is left alone with Holofemes in his 
tent But the general is so intoxicated with wine that Judith 
now finds an opportunity for carrying out her design. She 
accordingly takes Holofemes's own sword and cuts off his 
head with it She then manages to get away from the camp 
without being observed, while the slave brings away the head 
of Holofemes in a bag. Having thus accomplished her object, 

* The town of Bm/Xovis (Bethalia) is mentioned nowhere eke (except 
by ChiiBtian pilgrims who, on the groond of our story, point sometimes to 
one place and sometimes to another, as the spot where it stood). That the 
town actually existed howerer is hardly to be doubted, for it is scarcely likely 
that the author would also have to invent an artificial geography to suit his 
Btoiy. On the probable site of the phice, see Robinson's PaUstintj iii 
ppi 337 sq. Idem, Modem Biblical Researches, p. 443. Fritzsche in 
Schenkel'B Bibettex. i. 431. Gudrin, Samarie, I pp. 344-350. The Pales- 
tine pilgrim Theodosius (ed. Gildemeister, 1S82) speaks in § xx. of Betulia, 
9ibi OJof ernes mortuus est, as being in the extreme south of Palestine, twelve 
miles south of Baphia. There no doubt a place of this name must have 
existed (see Wending, Vetera Romanorum itineraria, p. 719. Kuhn, Die 
stddtiscke und burgerliche Verfassung des rUmischen Beichs, iL 367 sq. 
Gildemeister's notes to Theodosius). But this cannot have been the locality 
in qnestion, for our Betylua must have been much farther north, via. in 
Samana. 

DIV. U. VOL IIL 
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she returns to Betylua, where she is welcomed with great 
rejoicings (x.-xiii.). When the enemy discovered what had 
been done they fled in all directions, and were without 
difficulty mown down by the Jews. But Judith was extolled 
by all Israel as their deliverer (xiv.-xvi). 

As our book happens to have found a place in the Christian 
Bible, not only Catholic but also many Protestant theolc^ans 
have felt it to be their duty to defend the historical character 
of the narrative (as was still done, on the Protestant side, 
above all by 0. Wolff, 1861). But the historical blunders 
are so gross, and the hortatory purpose so obvious, that one 
cannot venture to assume even a nucleus of fact. The book 
is a piece of fiction composed with the view of encouraging 
the people to offer a brave resistance to the enemies of their 
religion and their liberties. The standpoint of the author is 
already entirely that of Pharisaic legalism. It is precisely 
the scrupulous care with which she observes the. laws regard- 
ing purifications and meats that is so much admired in Judith, 
while it is plainly enough intimated that it was just for this 
reason that she had had God upon her side. But the story 
points to a time when danger threatened not only the people 
themselves, but their religion as welL For Holofemes 
demands that Nebuchadnezzar should be worshipped instead 
of God. This is suggestive of Daniel and the Maccabaean age* 
Consequently the origin of the book may with great proba- 
bility be referred to this period (so also Fritzsche, for example, 
and Ewald, Hilgenfeld 1861, Noldeke). Seeing that the 
author appears to be quite as deeply interested in political as 
in religious liberty, probably we ought to understand him as 
referring, not to the earlier days of the insurrection, but to a 
somewhat later period. It would hardly be advisable to come 
so far down as the Eoman age, for the political background 
(the high priest as supreme head of the Jewish common- 
wealth, the Hellenistic cities as independent towns, and 
subject to the suzerain only to the extent of having to furnish 
troops in time of war) corresponds far more with the Greek 
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than the Boman period. It is entirely out of the question to 
refer the composition of the book to the time of Trajan (so 
Hitzig, Gratz, and above all Volkmar, who finds in it a 
disguised account of Trajan's campaigns) ; for the story of 
Judith was already known to Clement of Bome (toward the 
end of the first century of our era). 

Jerome had the book before him in a Chaldee text (see 
below). Hqw far this agreed with or differed from our Greek 
text we are not in a position to say exactly, for we have no 
means of knowing to what extent Jerome followed the 
Chaldee text when he was preparing the Latin one. In any 
case, judging from internal grounds, it is tolerably certain — 
and moreover almost universally acknowledged — ^that our 
Greek text is a translation of a Hebrew (or Aramaic) original 
(see Movers in the article mentioned below, and Fritzsche, 
Handb. p. 115 sq.). 

In the time of Origen the book was not in use among tJie (Palestinian) 
Jtws^ nor was any Hebrew text of it known to exist, for in EpisU ad 
African, chap. xiii. he says: 'Efipatoi rjS Tufiitf, ov xP^^** o^^ir^'Ioi/^^^ 

iypcuuifAtp, It may therefore be conjectured that the Hebrew original was 
lost at an early period, and that the Chaldee text^ with which Jerome was 
acquainted, was a later version based upon the Greek one. For yet later 
Jewish versions, see Zonz, Die gotUsdienstl Vortrdge der Juden^ p. 124 sq. 
Lipsius, " Jiidische Quellen zur Judithsage ^ (JZeitschr, fur wmenschaftl. 
TkeoL 1867, pp. 837-866). 

Use in the Christian Church: Clement of Rome, chap. Iv. : *UvllS « 
fioMMpta, TertuUian, De monogam^ chap. xvii. : Nee Joannes aliqui Christi 
spado, nee Jodith filia Merari nee tot alia exempla sanctorum (!). Clement 
of Alexandria, Strom, ii. 7. 35, iv. 19. 118 (JudiUi being expressly mentioned 
in the latter passage). Origen, Fragnu ex lihro sexto Stromatum^ in Jerome, 
adv, Rufin, Book I. (Lommatzsch, xviL 69 sq.): Homo autem, cui incumbit 
necessitas mentiendi, diligenter attendat, ut sic utatur interdum mendacio, 
qnomodo condimento atque medicamine; ut servet mensuram ejus, ne 
excedat terminos, quibus usa est Judith contra Holophemem et vicit eum 
prudenti simulatione verborum. Further quotations in Origen are to be 
found : Comm, in Joann, vol. ii. chap. xvi. (Lommatzsch, xi. 279). In Lib, 
Judicum homiL ix. 1 (Lommatzsch, xL 279); De Oratione^ chap. xiiL 
(Lommatzsch, xvii. 134); De Oratione, chap. xxix. (Lommatzsch, xviL 
246). For the further history of the use, see the history of the canon. 

The Greek test exists in three different recensions: (1) The original text, 
which 18 that given in the majority of manuscripts, and among others also 
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in the Codex Vaticanus (marked 'in the critical apparatoaes as No. iL), 
AlezandrinuB (No. iii.) and Sinaiticus (No. z.). (2) A reyiaed text, viz. 
that of Codex 58 (according to numberiDg of the manuscripts in Holmes and 
Parsons). It is on this text also that the Latin and Syriac yersions are 
based. (3) Another recension, though akin to the one just mentioned, is 
to be found in Codices 19 and 108. On the editions^ see p. 10. 

Of the early vernoru the following call for special mention in the 
case of our book as well : (1) The Latin^ and that (a) the Vetus Latinus 
(previous to Jerome), for which Sabatier collated five manuscripts, in 
which the deyiations from each other are found to be so great as entirely to 
corroborate what Jerome says about the multorum codicum varietas vitiosis' 
Hma in his day (Sabatier, Bibliorum gacrorum Latinae versiones antiquae^ 
ToL i. Remis 1748, pp. 744-790). On the relation of the texts to one 
another and to the Greek text^ see Fritssche's Commentary p. 118 sqq. 
(Jbi) Jerome's translation (sYulgata), on the origin of which he himself 
says in the preface {0pp. ed. Yallarsi, x. 21 sq.): Apud Hebraeos liber 
Judith inter apocrypha (aL hagiographa) legitur . . . Chaldaeo tamen 
sermone conscriptus inter historias computatur. Sed quia hunc librum 
Synodus Nicaena in nnmero sanctarum scripturarum legitur computasse, 
acquievi postulationi vestrae, immo exactioni, et sepositis oocupationibus, 
quibus vehementer arctabar, huic uuam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis 
sensum e sensu quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum 
varietatem vitiosisBimam amputavi : sola ea, quae intelligentia Integra in 
rerbis Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis expressL According to this, his 
own confession, the work is a free rendering and one too that was executed 
somewhat hurriedly. It was based upon the old Latin yersion. Comp. 
Fritttche's Commentary p. 121 sq. For the criticism of the text, see Thiel- 
mann, Beitrdge zur TextkrUik der Vulgata^ insbesondere dee Buches Judith^ 
A school program, Speier 1883. (2) The Syriac Version^ on which and 
its editions see p. 11. The London Polyglot gives, in addition to the 
Greek text, only the Latin Vulgate and the Syriac version. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11. Commentaries : Fritzsche, Die 
Biicher Tobi und Judith erJd&rt {Exegetischee Handhuch za den Apokryphen, 
2 vols.), Leipzig 1853. 0. Wolff, Das Buck Judith dls geschichtUche Urkunde 
vertheidigt und trkUirt^ Leipzig 1861. The older literature in Fabriciua, 
Bihlioth, graec, ed. Harles, iii. 786-738. Fiirst, Biblioih, Judaica^ ii. 51 
(under *^ Jehudit*'). Yolkmar, Handb, der Einl, in die Apokryphen^ L 1 
(I860), pp. 3-5. Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Special disquisitions: Montfaucon, La veriti de Vhistoire de Judith^ 
Paris 1690. Movers, '^Ueber die Ursprache der deuterokanonischen Biicher 
des A. T.'' (ZeiUchr. fiir Philos, und kathol Tfieol, Part 13, 1835, p. 31 
sqq. [on Judith exclusively]). Schoenhaupt, Etudes historiques et critiques 
sur le livre de Judith, Strasb. 1839. Reuss, art. *' Judith,^* in Erach and 
Gruber's AUg. Enc. § ii. vol xxviiL (1851) p. 98 sqq. Nickes, De libro 
Judiihae, Yiatislav. 1854. Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record, vol. iii. 1856, pp. 342-363, voL xiL 1861, pp. 421-440. Yolkmar, 
'' Die Composition des Buches Judith " {Theol Jahrbb. 1857, pp. 441-498). 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fur wissenschafiL TheoL 1858 i^ 270-28L R A. 
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Lipains^ ibid. 1859, pp. 89-121. Hitzig, ibid. 1860, pp. 240-250. Volkmar, 
Handbuch der Einleitung in die Apokryphen, Part 1, Div. 1, Judith, 1860. 
Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. f. wiuensch. TheoL 1861, pp. d85--385. K. H. A. 
LipsituB, *' Sprachliches zam Bnche Jadith" {ZeiUchr. /. wissensch. Theol 
1862, pp. 108-105). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkeslsrad, vol. iv. (8rd ed. 1864) 
p. 618 sq. Gratz, Gesck. der Juden, voL iv. (2ad ed. 1866) note 14, p. 489 
sqq. R A. Lipsius, '* Judische Qaellen zor Judithfiage ** (Zeitschr./, wissen- 
sckaftL TheoL 1867, pp. 887-366). Fritoche in Schenkel's BibeHex. iil 
445 sqq. The introductions of Jahn, Eichhom, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reusch, Keil, Kaalen, Kleinert, Reuss (see 
p. 12). 



2. The Book of Tobit. 

The Book of Tobit is a work of a similar character to that 
of Judith, only it does not move in the domain of political 
history, bnt in that of biography, though like it it addresses 
its exhortations not to the people at large, but to the individual 
reader. Tobit, the son of Tobiel, of the tribe of Naphtali, 
who, in the days of Shalmaneser king of Assyria, had been 
taken captive to Nineveh, relates how, both before and after 
going into captivity, even under the succeeding kings 
Sennacherib and Esarhaddon, he, and his wife Anna, and his 
son Tobias, had always lived in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the law. Besides this he had been particularly 
in the habit of interring the bodies of such of his countrymen 
as had been put to death by the Assyrians and allowed to lie 
unburied. One day, after performing a kind service of this 
sort, he lay down to sleep in the open air (in order that, 
defiled as he was by contact with a dead body, he might not 
communicate the defilement to his house), when some sparrow's 
dung fell upon his eyes, in consequence of which he lost his 
sight (i-iii 6). At the same time there was living in 
Ecbatana in Media a pious Jewess called Sarah, the daughter 
of Baguel, who already had had seven husbands, but all of 
whom had been put to death on the marriage night by the 
evil spirit Asmodeus (iiL 7-17). Meanwhile the aged Tobit 
remembered, in the midst of his distress, that on one occasion 
he had left ten talents of silver at Bages in Media, in charge 
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of one Gabael a member of his own tribe. Consequently 
when he saw that his end was approaching he sent his son 
Tobias to Eages with instructions to get the money, which he 
was to retain as his patrimony. Tobias sets out, taking with 
him a fellow-traveller, this latter however being, in reality, no 
other than the angel Raphael (iv.-v.). On his way Tobias 
bathes in the Tigris and, while doing so, he catches a fish. 
At the angel's behest he takes out the fish's heart, liver and 
gall, and carries them away with him. Having now reached 
Ecbatana they take up their quarters at the house of BagueL 
This latter recognises in Tobias one of her own relations and 
gives him her daughter Sarah to be his wife. As soon as the 
new-married couple had entered the bride-chamber, Tobias, 
acting on the instructions of the angel, raises a smoke by 
burning the heart and the liver of the fish, which had the 
effect of expelling the demon Asmodeus, who was bent on 
disposing of him too precisely as he had disposed of the 
former husbands of Sarah. Thus the fourteen days of marriage 
festivity were allowed to pass by without disturbance 
or interruption, the angel having meanwhile taken the 
opportunity to go to Eages to get the money from Gabael 
(vi-ix.). After the marriage celebrations were over Tobias 
returns to Nineveh to his parents accompanied by Sarah his 
wife, and there he contrives to cure his father's blindness by 
anointing his eyes with the gall of the fish (x.-xii.). Full of 
gratitude to God, Tobit chants a song of praise, and continues 
to live for nearly a hundred years longer. Tobias also lives 
to the age of 127 years (xiii-xiv.). 

The plot of the story is well contrived, there is great 
variety of details, and the various threads joined on at different 
points in the narrative are skilfully interwoven with each 
other. Consequently as a literary product our book is 
decidedly euperior to that of Judith. But the religious 
standpoint is exactly the same. Hei-e too, as in Judith, the 
whole stress is laid upon the strict observance of the law, of 
which the practice of deeds of kindness also forms a/ part 
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And in connection with this, we at the same time get some 
instructive glimpses of the superstition of the time. As the 
whole story centres in the dispersion^ it would seem from this 
that the author wrote mainly for the Jews of the dispersion. 
By holding up those patterns of excellence before the eyes of 
his readers he hopes to produce such an impression upon the 
minds of those of his countrymen scattered among the Oentiles 
as may lead them to adhere no less faithfully to the law, and 
to observe it in an equally strict and conscientious manner. 
In consequence of the purpose of the book being as here 
described, it is impossible to determine whether it had its 
origin in Palestine or in the dispersion. 

The date of the composition of the work can only be fixed 
within tolerably wide limits. Comparatively speaking, it may 
be r^arded as most certain of all that the book was written 
previous to (he building of the temple of Herod, No doubt Hitzig 
thought {^Zeitsckr. fur vyissenschaftL Theol. 1860, p. 250 sqq.) 
that we were bound to assume that it was written after the 
destmction of the temple by Titus, because among the pre- 
dictions at the close of the book it is above all foretold that 
the temple will be rebuilt again with great magnificence 
(xiii. 16 f., xiv. 4, 5). But on more careful consideration we 
will find it probable that the author wrote when the temple 
of Zerubbabel was still standing. He places himself at the 
standpoint of the Assyrian age, and from this he predicts first 
of all the destruction of the temple by the Ghaldaeans, and 
then its reconstruction, where however he distinguishes between 
two things : (1) the restoration of an unpretending structure 
till the lapse of a definite period ; and (2) the rebuilding with 
extraordinary magnificence and splendour that is to take place 
at the expiry of this period (xiv. 5 : koX olKoiofiriarovai rov 
oi/cov, ovj^ olo^ o 'jrporepo^, &)9 irK'qptaB&ai xaipol tov alwvo^' 
teal fiera ravra iiriaTpe^ovaiv iie rwv al-yjuiKma-L&v koi 
olKoSopi]aovaip ' lepova'dKrjp, ivripMV koX 6 0Z/C09 fov Beov iv 
ain^ olKoBop/rjOijaerai eh nrdaa^ ra^ yeveci^ rov alcavo^ olico* 
hop^ ivho^tp, KaOw ikakr^aav irepl avrrj^ oi irpo^r^rcbC), 
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The historical structure with which the author is acquainted 
is therefore more unpretending than the former one, the temple 
of Solomon (ov;^ 0Z09 irporeposi). For surely he could 
hardly have expressed himself as he does if he was already 
acquainted with the temple of Herod. If this latter then 
forms the terminus ad quern for the composition of our book, 
the safest course would be to say that it was written in the 
cotM'se of the last two centuries "before Christ. For we are 
precluded by the whole spirit of the book from going farther 
back. 

In preparing his Latin version of our book Jerome made 
use of a Chaldee text precisely as in the case of the Book of 
Judith (see below). Such a text is still extant in the shape 
of a manuscript that only at a comparatively recent date found 
its way into the Bodleian library at Oxford, from which 
Neubauer took his edition {The Booh of Tcbit, a Chaldee teost, 
etc., ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 1878). Both texts, the Latin 
of Jerome and the Chaldee one, are marked by a singular 
peculiarity common to themselves, and to themselves alone. 
The peculiarity in question is this, that while, according to 
the Greek text and the other versions, Tobit in the first 
section (i. 1— iii. 6) tells his story in the first person, and only 
changes to the third after Sarah makes her appearance in the 
narrative, Jerome and the author of the Chaldee text, on the 
other hand, make use of the third person from beginning to 
end. From this it is highly probable that Jerome had before 
him, if not exactly our Chaldee text, at all events one very 
much akin to it (that our Chaldee text is only the repro- 
duction of an older one is probable for other reasons, see 
below). But the peculiarity just referred to also serves to 
prove at the same time that our Chaldee text is not based 
upon the Greek one. For the inserting of the third person 
all through is clearly an afterthought, while the transition 
from the first to the third correctly represents the original 
text But (here is no ground whatever for supposing that our 
Greek text is a version hosed upon a Semitic original. For the 
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Iwo Hebrew texts, which were printed in the sixteenth 
century^ are also later products (see below). On the other 
hand, there are numerous peculiarities of diction (for example 
the phrase KoXot; fcal a/yaOo^, vii. 7) which serve to confirm 
the view that the Greek must have been the original text.^^ 

It would appear, from what Origen asserts, that in his time our book was 
not in use among the (Palestinian) Jews, and that a Hebrew text was 
unheard of (Origen, Epist, ad African, chap. xiiL ; for the terms of the 
passage, see p. S5. Idem, De oratione, chap. ziv. = Lommatzsch, xvii. 

But that it came to be received with favour not long after is proved by 
Uie existing Semitic manuscripts, with one of which Jerome was already 
acquainted. 

Its use in the Christian Church is already evidenced by the apostolic 
Fathers. Comp. 2 Clem. xvi. 4 = Tobit xiL 8 (on which see Harnack's 
notes to 2 Clem.). Epist Polycarp, x. 2 = Tobit iv. 10. According to 
IrenaeoB, i. SO. 11, the Ophites included Tobias among the Old Testament 
prophets. Clement of Alexandria repeatedly quotes the book as ypei(p^ 
{Strom, iL 23. 139, vi. 12. 102). Hippolytus in his commentary on the 
story of Stisannah brings in the story of Tobit by way of parallel (Hippolyt 
ed. Lagarde, p. 151). Origen in his Epist. ad African, refers at some 
length to the story of Tobias, and adds quite in a general way : xp^*^** f^ 
T«/3/i^ tl ixKhj/fiiat, Consequently he in like manner frequently quotes it 
as ypat^i {CommenL in epist. ad Rom, book viii. chap. xi. fin. = Lom- 
matzsch, vii. 272 ; De oratime, chap. xL = Lommatzsch, xviL 124 ; comp. 
besides, De oraiione, chaps, xiv. and xxxi. = Lommatzsch, xviL 143, 284 ; 
contra Ceb. v. 19 = Lommatzsch, xix. 196). Cyprian makes frequent use 
of the book {Testimon, iii. 1, 6, 62 ; Ad Fortunatum, chap. xi. ; De opere et 
eleemosynis, chaps, v. and xx.). For more on this subject, see the works on 
the history of the Canon ; also Jahn's Einleit. in die gottL BUcher des Alten 
Bundes, 2nd ed. vol. iL § 3 and 4 (1803), 1st and 2nd appendices. 

Of ihe Greek text there are ihree recensions in existence : (1) The one 
found in the majority of manuscripts, and among others also in Codex 
Vaticanus (No. ii.) and Alexandrintis (No. iii.). To it the Syrian version 
adheres as far as chap. vii. 9. (2) The text of the Codex Sinaiticus (No. x.), 
which deviates very much from the ordinary text. To it again the old 
Latin version adheres, though not entirely yet chiefly. (8) The text of 
Codices 44, 106 and 107 (accordiug to the numberiug of Holmes 
and Parsons), which is akin to that of the Codex Sinaiticus. However, 
this latter appears to have been adhered to by the manuscripts just 
mentioned only from vL 9 to xiii. 8, while in all that precedes and follows 
they conform to the ordinary recension. This text again is that on which, 

"^^ Comp. also Fiitzsche's Commentary p. 8. Nbldeke, Monatsherichte de 
Berliner Akademie^ 1879, p. 61. 
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from vii. 10 onwards, the Syrian version is based. Whether the ordinary 
text or that of the Codex Sinaiticus is the original one it is difficult to deter- 
mine, for the claims of both admit of being well supported. Fritzsche 
{PrdUg. to his edition), andNoldeke {Monatshaichie der Berliner Akademie)^ 
1879, p. 45 sqq., decide in favour oi the ordinary text, while Reusch (in his 
separate edition; comp. also Theol Literaturzeilung, 1878, p. 333 sq.) 
upholds the claims of the Codex Sinaiticus, In Fritzsche^s edition of the 
Apocrypha the whole three texts are printed abngside of each other. The 
text of the Codex Sinaiticus has been published separately by Reusch 
(^Libellus Tohit e codice Siuaitico editus et recensituSy Bonnae 1870). Comp. 
further on the editions, p. 10. 

Of the early versions we may mention : (1) The Latin, and that (a) the 
old Latin one, the text of which shows very considerable variations in the 
four manuscripts collated by Sabatier, though it substantially agrees with 
that of the Codex Sinaiticus (Sabatier, Bihliorum sacrorum Latinae versiones 
antiquae, voL L). Sabatier's four manuscripts represent two recensions, 
the one of which is contained in three of them, and the other in the 
remaining one ( Vat. 7).^^ Fragments of a third recension are furnished by 
the quotations given in the Speculum Augustini (on which see Reusch, Das 
Buck Tobias, 1857, p. xxvi.), edited by Mai. The text of a certain Codex 
Ambrosianus has not yet been inspected. Ceriani contemplates preparing 
an edition of it for the Monum, sacra et pro/ana^ but so far as I am aware 
it has not as yet appeared. The same may be said of a Miinich codex, 
which Ziegler purposes editing (Neubauer, The Book ofTohit,^, 10, note 6). 
See in general, Ilgen, Die Geschichte TohVs, p. 183 sqq. Fritzsche, Handb. 
p. 1 1 sq. Reusch, Das Buck Tobias^ p. 25 sqq. Sengelmann, Das Buck Tobit, 
pp. 49-56. (b) Jerome's version (= Vulgata\ which was executed in cir- 
cumstances similar to those under which that of Judith was prepared, see 
Praef. in vers, libri Tob, (Vallarsi, x. 1 sq.) : Exigitis, ut librum Cbaldaeo 
sermone conscriptum ad Latinum stilum traham, librum utique Tobiae, 
quern Hebraei de catalogo divinarum scripturarum secantes his quae 
apocrypha [al. hagiographa] memorant manciparunt. Feci satia desiderio 
vestro . . . . £t quia vicina est Ghaldaeorum lingua sermoni Hebraico, 
utriui^ue linguae peritiasimum loquacem reperiens, unius diei laborem 
arripui, et quidquid ille mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc ego accito 
notario sermonibus Latinis exposui. A comparison of this version with the 
old Latin one will show that Jerome based his translation upon this latter, 
giving a somewhat free rendering of it, however much he may, at the same 
time, have kept the Chaldee text in view. Comp. Ilgen, p. cxliv. sqq. 
Fritzsche, p. xii. sq. Reusch, p. xxxii. Sengelmann, pp. 56-61. We have 
no further means of verification notwithstanding the recovery of the Chaldee 
text^ for this latter is itself simply a reproduction, with greater or less 
accuracy, of the original one. (2) The Syriac text which has come down to 



^^ The text of Vaticanus 7 has (according to Reusch, Libellus 7'obit, 1870, 
p. 4) been more carefully edited by Bianchini, Vindiciae canonicarufn 
scripturarum, Romae 1740, p. cccl., than by Sabatier. On this text comp. 
also Bickell^ Zeitschr./ur kathol. Thcol 1878, p. 218. 
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ns (printed for the first time in the London Polyglot, toI. iv.) is composed of 
the fragments of two different versions, one of which (as far as vii. 9) followed 
the ordinary Greek text, while the other (from viL 10 onwards) followed 
the text of Codices 44, 106, 107. See IlgeD, pp. czxxvii. sq., cbdx. sqq* 
Reuschy p. XX. sq. Seogelmann, p. 47 sq. On the editions, see p. 11. The 
Book of Tobit is not given in the large Peschito manuscript of Milan. 

(8) The Chaldu text (see p. 40 above), edited by Neubauer, agrees sub- 
gtantially with the Greek recension of the Codex Sinaiticu* on wlidch it was 
probably based. Bat the text as we now have it is in all likelihood only 
an abridged and modified form of an older Chaldee text. See, besides 
Neubauer's edition, Bickell, Zeitschr. fur kathoL TheoL 1878, pp. 216-222, 
and especially Noldeke, Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie, 1879, 
pp. 45-69. 

(4) lAstly, we have further to mention tioo Hebrew versions which have 
been frequently printed since the sixteenth century, namely : (a) The 
BO-caUed Hebraeus Fagii, a Hebrew version based upon the ordinary 
Greek text published first of all at Constantinople in 1517, and then by 
Fagins in 1542. On this see Ilgen, p. cxxxviii. sqq. Fritzsche, p. 9 sq. 
Beoach, p. xlvii. Sengelmanu, p. 63 sq. (5) The Codex Hebraeus Munsteri^ 
a free Hebrew version which (according to Neubauer, p. 12) was published 
first at Constantinople in 1 51 6, and then by Sebastian Munster in 1 542. Until 
the discovery of the Chaldee text it was supposed that the old Latin version 
was baaed upon it (so Ilgen, p. ccxviL sqq. ; Fritzsche, p. 14 ; Reusch, p. xlvii. 
sq. ; Sengelmann, p. 61 sqq.). After seeing the Chaldee text, we cannot but 
regard it as certain that the Codex Hebraeus MUnsteri is based upon t7, 
thongh not on that text as it has come down to us, but on an older form of 
it. See especially Noldeke as above; also Bickell as above. As in the 
Greek text^ so also in this older form, the first person was made use of in 
the fiiBt tluree chapters, and this has also been retained in the Codex Hek 
Mitfut. Neubauer has published an excellent edition of this codex based 
upon a collation of two manuscripts, and accompanied with an English 
trandation {The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee text, etc., ed. by Neubauer, Oxford 
1878). Both the Hebrew texts along with a Latin transition have also 
found a place in the London Polyglot, voL iv. On the earlier editions, 
oomp. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebraea, i. S91 sqq., iL 413 sq., iiL 275, iv. 154. 
Fabricius-Harles, Bihlioth. grace, ill 738 sq. Steinschneider, Catalogus 
Hbrorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana (1852-1860), cols. 200-202. 
Fiirst, Biblioth. Judaica, iiL 425. 

For the exegetical aids generally, see p. 11, above. Commentaries: Ilgen, 
Die Geschichte Tobi's nach drei verschieden Originalen, dem Griechischen dem 
Lateinischen des Hieronymus und einem Syrischen iibersetzt und mit Anmerk- 
wngen exegetischen und kritischen Inhalts auch einer Einleitung versehen^ 
Jena 1800. Fritzsche, Die Biicher Tobi und Judith erkUirt {Exeget. Handk 
zu den Apokryphen, vol. iL), Leipzig 1853. Beusch, Das Buch Tobias 
iibersetzt und erkl&rt, Freiburg 1857. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit erkUirt, 
Miinster 1877. For the older literature, consult Fabricius-Harles, iiL 738 sq. 
Furst, BibL Jud. iii. 425 sq. Fritzsche, p. 20. Herzog's ReaUEnc, 2nd ed. 
L496* 
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Specicd tiisquiiitions: [Eichhom], ^'Ueber das BuchTobiaa" (Allgem. BihUoth, 
der bihl Literatur^ u. 410 sqq.). Reuach, **DeT Damon Afimodaos im B. Tobias*' 
(Theol Quartalschr. 1856, pp. 422-445). Idem, Review of Sengelmann, in 
the TheoL Quartabchr. 1858, pp. 318-332. Journal of Sacred Literature 
and Biblical Record, vr. 1857, pp. 59-71, vl 1858, pp. 373^82. Hitztg, 
Zeiischr. fttr wissenschaJU. Thed. 1860, pp. 250-261. Hllgenfeld, ibid. 
1862, pp. 181-19a Ewald, Oesch, des Volkee Itrad, vol \y, (Srd ed.) 
p. 269 sqq. Gratz, Ge»ch. der Juden, vol. iv. (2nd ed.) p. 466 sq. note 17. 
Eohut, ** Etwas iiber die Moral nnd die AbfasBungszeit d. B. Tobias*' (Geiger's 
Judische Zeit9chr. fur Winenscha/t u, Leben, x. 1872, pp. 49-73 ; also in a 
separate form). Fritzsche in SchenkePs BibeUex. v. 540 sqq. Renan, VigHtte 
chretienne (1879), pp. 554-561. Gratz, Monatsschr,/, Gesch. und WisaenscJL 
desJudenth, 1879, pp. 145 sqq., 385 sqq., 433 sqq., 509 sqq. Grimm, Zeitschr. 
f. wissensehafiL TkeoL 1881, pp. 33-56. Preiss, ZeiUchr.J, winenschaftl. 
TheoL 1885, pp. 24-51. The introductions of Jahn, Eichhom, Bertholdt, 
Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Reuach, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
Reuse (see p. 12). 



V. rSEUDEPIGRAPHIO PROPHECIES. 

The whole of the literary products hitherto mentioned were 
fashioned more or less after the models of the older and by 
that time the canonical (literature, to which moreover they 
made the closest approximation both in point of spirit and 
matter. We have now a new species of literature, and one 
that, in our period, was more popular and influential than 
any other, namely, the psevdepigraphie prophecies. The old 
prophets, in their teachings and exhortations, addressed them- 
selves directly to the people, and that first and foremost 
through their oral utterances and then, but only as subordinate 
to these, by means of written discourse as well. But now 
when men felt themselves impelled at any time by their 
religious enthusiasm to try to influence their contemporaries 
through their teaching and exhortations, instead of directly 
addressing them in person like the prophets of old, they did 
so by a writing purporting to be the work of some one or 
other of the great names of the past, in the hope that in this 
way the effect would be all the surer and all the more 
powerful. We may venture to regard the predilection shown 
for the kind of medium here in question as evidence of the 
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aomewhat degenerate character of the age. It shows that 
there were natures of a highly religious cast who nevertheless 
had no longer the courage to confront their contemporaries 
with the proud claim to have their words listened to as the 
words of Cod Himself, hut who rather seemed to think it 
necessary to conceal themselves under the guise of some one 
or other of the acknowledged authorities of the olden time. 
And 80 for this reason all the writings of a prophetic character 
that make their appearance in our period are pseudepigraphic. 
They are given to the world bearing the name of an JEnoch, a 
Moses, a Baruch, an Hzra, or of the twelve patriarchs, but we 
do not know who the real author is of any one of them. 
Then the standpoint of the pseudonymous author to whom 
the work is ascribed is, as a rule, skilfully maintained through- 
out The writings are composed in such a way as to make it 
appear as though they had actually been intended for the 
contemporaries of the respective person^es whose names they 
bear. But what is addressed to those assumed contemporaries 
is in reality of such a nature that it concerns rather more the 
contemporaries of the real author himself. From his arti- 
ficially assumed standpoint the writer looks on into the future 
and predicts, often with considerable detail, the future history 
of Israel and the world, but always taking care to see that 
predictions stop short at his (the real author's) own time, and 
so to arrange matters as to make it appear that this was also 
to be the time of judgment and of the dawn of redemption 
alike, and all this for the purpose of serving as a warning to 
sinners on the one hand and to comfort and encourage the 
gpdly on the other. The fact that the alleged predictions are 
seen to have been already fulfilled in the previous history of 
Israel and the world, serves at the same time to inspire con- 
fidence in the prophet so that there will now be a readier 
disposition to believe him when he predicts what (from the 
standpoint of the real contemporaries) still lies in the future. 
The eatUents of those pseudepigraphic prophecies are of a 
very varied description. As in the older prophetic writings, 
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80 also in these two things were as a rule combined with each 
other, viz. instnidiXm and exhortation. Prominence is given 
sometimes to the one and sometimes to the other, to the 
former for example in the Book of Enoch, to the latter in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. But in no case is one 
or other of them found to be entirely absent. The exhorta- 
tion is uniformly based upon the previous instruction, while 
the religious instruction thus imparted always aims at stimu- 
lating the reader to a behaviour of a corresponding nature. 
But the character of the writings varied very much according 
as one or other of those elements happened to predominate in 
them. At one time they give one more the impression of 
moral sermons (as for example the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs), at another they are more concerned with the 
unveiling of divine mysteries (as in the case of the Book of 
Enoch). Yet however much they may thus differ from one 
another, they all belong, so far as their essential character is 
concerned, to one and the same category. The revelations 
given in them, in due keeping with their hortatory purpose, 
have reference first of all to the history of the Jewish people 
and of mankind in general, but they also concern themselves, 
though only in a more subordinate way, with certain theo- 
logical problems, such as the question regarding the connection 
between sin and calamity on the one hand and righteousness 
and prosperity on the other. But besides this they also seek 
to enlighten the reader with regard to the mysteries of nature, 
the supernatural and heavenly background of the operations 
of the natural world. On all those matters, which are more 
or less remotely connected with the religious life, they claim 
to give authentic information. 

The form in which those communications are clothed is 
that of apocalypse. They claim throughout to be supernatural 
revelations given to mankind by the mouth of those men of 
God in whose names the various writings appear. The 
peculiarity of this later "apocalyptic" medium as distinguished 
from the older genuine prophecy is this, that it ' imparts its 
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reyelations not in clear and plain language, but in a mysterious 
enigmaiicdl form. The thing intended to be communicated is 
veiled under parables and symbols, the meaning of which can 
only be guessed at. However, the extent to which this veil- 
ing is carried is not always the same. At one time it only 
goes the length of the author's abstaining from mentioning 
the names of persons that are otherwises plainly enough 
indicated, while at another again the whole thing is symbolical 
from begininng to end. Persons are represented under the 
symbolism of animals, events in the history of the human 
race under that of the operations of nature. And if, as 
sometimes happens, the interpretation is added, this latter 
again is only a less obscure form of the enigma and not a 
solution of it 

The majority of those writings were occasioned by times of 
trouble and distress, or by the depressed circumstances of the 
people generally. It is the contradiction that is found to 
exist between the ideal and the actual, between the promises 
which God has given to His people and the existing bondage 
and persecution which they had to endure at the hands of 
Grentile powers, — it was this contradiction I say that impelled 
their authors to write those works. And where no present 
trouble or persecution actually existed, the motive for writing 
may be looked for in the pessimistic view of things which 
they were cherishing at the time. The existing state of 
matters, the present condition of the chosen people, was felt 
to be a glaring contradiction to its true destiny. Such a 
state of things could not last, an entire revolution must of 
necessity take place and that ere long. Such is the convic- 
tion to which expression is given in the whole of the writings 
now in question. They therefore owe their origin, on the 
one hand, to a pessimistic view of the present and, on the 
other, to an intense faith in the glorious future of the people. 
And the obfect at which their authors aim is to awaken and 
quicken the same faith in others as well. They insist that 
there must be no such thing as doubting, but rather a clinging 
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with all stedfastness to the belief that God will conduct His 
people safely through all the afflictions which He has been 
sending upon them in order to test and purify them, and bring 
them at length to greatness and glory. This belief must 
meanwhile comfort and encourage the people in the midst of 
their present sufferings. But inasmuch as the revelation in 
question is represented as being near at hand, the wicked are 
meant at the same time to take warning from this and repent 
so long as there is an opportunity to do so. For the coming 
judgment will be a right stern one, bringing salvation to the 
godly and perdition to the wicked. The actual effed of those 
enthusiastic predictions appears to have been both powerful 
and lasting. Through them the Messianic hope was quickened, 
through them the people were confirmed in the belief that they 
were called not to serve but to rule. But it is for this very 
reason that this apocalyptic literature has played so important a 
part in developing the political sentiments of the people. If 
we find that, from the date of the tax imposed by Quirinius, 
whereby Judaea was placed directly under Boman administra- 
tion, revolutionary tendencies among the people grew stronger 
and stronger year by year till they led at last to the great 
insurrection of the year 66, then there cannot be a doubt that 
this process was essentially promoted if not exclusively caused 
by the apocalyptic literature. 

The standpoint of (ihe whole of those writings is essentially 
that of orthodox Judaism. They exhort to a Gk)d-fearing 
behaviour in accordance with the regulative principles of the 
law, and deplore the tendency to disregard the law that was 
manifesting itself here and there. But, at the same time, it 
is not the official Judaism of the Pharisaic scribes to which 
expression is give here. The principal stress is laid not on 
what the people have to do, but on what they have to expect. 
In regard to the former of these, viz. conduct, matters are 
treated more in their general aspect, without any special stress 
being laid extu^tly upon scholastic correctness in details. We 
should further add that neither are these writings without 
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numerous individual peculiarities, as is only to be expected iu 
the case of the products, such as these are, of an intense 
religious enthusiasm. However, we cannot feel warranted in 
specifying the particular circle from which any one of those 
writings may be supposed to have emanated. The Essenes 
above all have been thought of in this connection.^' But 
what points of contact there are, are far too slender to admit 
of our speaking even of one of the writings in question as an 
Essenian product. The most we can say is, that they are 
not the product of the school, but of a free religious indi« 
viduality. 

1. The Book of Daniel. 

The oldest and most original of the kind of writings now 
under consideration — and the one that at the same time 
served as a model for those of a later date — ^is the canonical 
Book of Daniel The unknown author of this apocalypse 
originated with creative energy those modes of representation 
of which the subsequent authors of similar works knew how 
to avail themselves. The book is the direct product of the 
Ifaeadxiean druggies, in the very heart of which it came into 
existence. With the conflict actually raging around him, the 
author aims at encouragiug and comforting his co-religionists 
by assuring them of speedy deliverance. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part (L-vi.) 
contains a series of hortatory narratives ; the second (vii.— xii.) 
a series of prophetic visions. Chap. i. rehearses how young 
Daniel and his three companions were brought up at the 
court of Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon. We are told how, 
in order to avoid defiling themselves by partaking of Gentile 
food, the four young men refused to eat of the meat provided 
for them by the king, and preferred pulse and water instead. 

^' So Hilgenfeld in his book entitled Die jUdische Apokalyptik (1857), 
p. 253 sqq. ; and, to a certain Extent, also Lucius, Der Essenismus (1881), 
p. 109 sqq. 

DIV. IL VOL. in. D 
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Notwithstanding this, as we further learn, they seemed to 
thrive better than the other young men who partook of the 
royal fare. The hortatory object of this narrative is obvious 
at a glance. In chap. ii. Nebuchadnezzar the king dreams a 
dream, and calls upon the magi not only to interpret it, but 
also to tell him what the dream itself was. Not one however 
of the magi of the country is found able to do this. Daniel 
alone shows himself capable of performing such a feat, and 
for this he is abundantly rewarded by the king, and appointed 
to the office of chief of all the magi of Babylon. In the 
course of the interpretation of the dream it is intimated that 
the kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar would be succeeded by yet 
three other kingdoms, the last of which (the Greek one) would 
be " split up " (into that of the Ptolemies on the one hand, 
and that of the Seleucidae on the other) and crushed to pieces 
by the hand of God. In chap. iii. Nebuchadnezzar causes a 
golden image to be set up and orders it to be worshipped. 
For refusing to comply with this order Daniel's three com- 
panions are cast into a fieiy furnace, but when it is found 
that they were not in the least injured by the flames, 
Nebuchadnezzar sees his own folly and promotes the three 
young men to positions of high distinction. In chap. iv. 
Nebuchadnezzar publishes an edict in which he confesses how, 
as a punishment for his impious presumption, he was smitten 
with insanity; and how, after he had duly given God the 
glory, he is restored once more to his former greatness. In 
chap. V. Belshazzar king of Babylon and son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar makes a great feast, at which the vessels which his 
father had taken from the temple at Jerusalem are made use 
of as drinking-cups. To punish Belshazzar for this he loses 
both his kingdom and his life together that very night. In 
chap. vi. Darius king of the Medes, and the conqueror and 
successor of Belshazzar, in order to punish Daniel for praying 
to his own God in defiance of the king's prohibition, causes 
him to be cast into a den of lions, where however he does 
not sustain the slightest injury. The result of this is that 
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Daiins comes to see his own folly, and issues a decree to the 
effect that Daniel's God is to be worshipped throughout the 
whole kingdom. It is no less obvious that a hortatoxy 
purpose pervades the last four of those narratives (iii.~vL) as 
well, while, at the same time, the contemporary historical 
background is also plainly discernible. By the three kings 
we are in every instance to understand Antiochus Epiphanes 
as being the person meant, who, with impious arrogance, 
assumed such lofty airs (iv.), who carried off the sacred vessels 
from the temple at Jerusalem (v.), who forbade the Jews to 
worship their own God (vi), and commanded them to pay 
divine honour to the gods of the Gentiles (iil). We are 
shown how, as a judgment for his misdeeds, he is given over 
U} destruction, and how, on the other hand, the Jews whom 
he persecuted are miraculously delivered. While therefore 
all those narratives are meant to stimulate to unfailing sted- 
fastness the faithful people whom Antiochus was persecuting, 
we are introduced in the second pari of the book (vii.-xii.) to 
a series of visions in which, from the standpoint of the 
Chaldaean period, the future development of the events of the 
world is foretold. The whole of the visions agree in this, 
that the monarchy which they foretell as being the last is the 
Greek one, which ultimately resolves itself into the godless 
i^e of Antiochus Epiphanes, who, though not mentioned by 
name, is plainly enough indicated. We have above all in the 
last vision (from x. to xii.) a prediction of a highly detailed 
character, in which are foretold the history of the kingdoms 
of the Ptolemies and the Seleucidae respectively (for it is 
these that are meant by the kingdom of the south and the 
kingdom of the north), and their manifold relations to one 
another. Here the most remarkable thing is that the pre- 
diction becomes more and more minute and detailed the 
nearer it approaches to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Precisely the history of this monarch is here related with the 
utmost minuteness, without his name being once mentioned 
(xi. 21 sqq.). It is still the suppression of the Jewish worship, 
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the desecration of the temple, and the erection of the heathen 
altar for sacrifice, as well as the commencement of the 
Maccahaean insurrection (xi. 32-35), that are predicted. But 
at this point the predictions suddenly stop, and the author 
now cherishes the expectation that, immediately after the 
struggles connected with the rising in question, the consum- 
mation will come and the kingdom of God begin to appear. 
Nor is it merely in the eleventh chapter that the predictions 
stop at this period, but in no other part of the book does the 
horizon of the author ever stretch beyond it, not even in the 
visions of the four monarchies (il and vii). For the fourth 
is not the Soman Empire, but the Greek monarchy, as any gne 
who candidly considers the matter will readily admit (the 
first being the Babylonian, the second that of the Medes, the 
third the Persian, and the fourth the Greek). In presence of 
these facts it is admitted by all the expositors of the present 
day — by all, that is, who are not hampered by dogmatic pre- 
dilections — that our book was composed at the time of the 
Maccabaean rising, or, to speak more precisely, between 167 
and 165 B.C., that is to say before the re-consecrating of the 
temple, for as yet this latter event lies beyond the horizon of 
the author. It is only as viewed in the light of this period 
that the book can be said to have either sense or meaning. 
From beginning to end it is framed with the view of exer- 
cising a practical influence precisely in such a time as this. 
With its various narratives and revelations it seeks, on the 
one hand, to encourage the hosts of faithful Israelites to 
maintain a stedfast adherence to the law, and, on the other, 
to console them with the certain prospect of immediate 
deliverance. It is even at this very moment — such is the 
author's thought — when the distress is at its height, that the 
deliverance is also nearest at hand. The days of the Gentile 
monarchies are drawing to a close. The last and, at the 
same time, the most godless and criminal of them all, is on 
the point of being annihilated through the impending miracu- 
lous breaking in on the part of God upon the current of the 
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world's history, whereupon the sovereignty of the world will 
be committed to the " saints of the Most High/' the fedthf ul 
Israelites. They will inherit the kingdom and possess it for 
ever and ever. That is what those who are just now so 
sorely oppressed and persecuted are to bear in mind for their 
comfort and encouragement 

The book was composed partly in Hebrew and partly in 
Aramaic (Chaldee), the Aramaic portion being that extending 
firom ii. 4 to vii 28. And so from this we can see that it was 
just then that the Aramaic came to be the prevailing dialect 
of Palestine, while the Hebrew fell more and more into 
desuetude. In the course of two centuries after this, viz. in 
the time of Jesus Christ, we find that the process, which at 
this point is thus beginning, has been already fully completed 
(see Div. ii. vol i p. 9). 

The high estimation in which from the first this book was held hy 
beheving Israelites is best shown by the fact that it always continued to 
retain its place in the canon. Even that somewhat older work, the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach, was ultimately excluded from the Hebrew canon, 
and that, although in point of form and contents it approximates more 
closely to the early Hebrew literature than the Book of Daniel. Obviously 
the reason of both those facts is this, that the work of Jesus the son of 
Sirach was published under the author's real name, whereas the Book of 
Daniel appeared under the name of one of the older authorities. It is in 
fact the only literary product of its time that retained a place in the canon, 
with the exception of a number of psalms which happened to have been 
previously embodied in the Psalter. We abready find evidence of acquaint- 
ance with our hook in the oldest of the Sibyls (Orac. SilfylL iii. 896-400, 
only a few decades later than Daniel) ; further in 1 Mace, ii 59, 60, and 
Baruch L 15-18. 

The exegetical and critical literature of the Book of Daniel is enumerated 
in Do Wette-Schrader's Einkitung in die hanon. und apohr. BUcher des 
A, T. (1869), p. 485 sq. Kleinert, Abriss der Einleitung zum A. T. (1878), 
pp. 59-61. Reuss, Gesch. der heiL Schriften AUen Testaments (1881), 
S 464. Graf, art '' Daniel," in SchenkeFs BibeUtx, L 564. 

Perhaps we may be allowed in passing to offer here a small contribution 
toward the exposition of chap. ix. 24-27. In that passage the author 
endeavours to explain the seventy years of Jeremiah (Jer. xxv. 11, 12), by 
taking them to mean seventy vjuks of years (70 x 7) And this numb^ 
again he proceeds to break up into 7+62+1* Then, as the context makes 
it well-nigh impossible to doubt, he reckons the first seven weeks of years 
(therefore 49 years) as the period that would elapse between the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem and the acoeadon of Cyras, which pretty nearly coincides 
with the actual number of years embraced in that period (588-587 B.c.)- 
The subsequent sixty-two weeks of years he reckons, and that with rather 
more nicety than before, as being the period extending from the time of 
Gyrus to his (the author's) own day : till ^* an anointed one shall be cutoff,'' 
by which we haye probably to understand the murder of the high priest 
Onias III. in the year 171. But the number of years between 537 and 171 
is only 866, whereas 62 weeks of years would be equal to 484. Conse- 
quently the author has miscalculated to the extent of 70 years. Some have 
supposed that this is impossible, and haye therefore tried in various ways 
to evade the only interpretation of which the context will permit But that 
such an error as this is actually possible is proved most conclusively by the 
circumstance that Josephus, for example, likewise falls into an error of a 
similar kind, as may be seen from the three following passages : (1) Bell. 
Jud, vL 4. 8, where he gives 639 as the number of years that elapsed 
between the second year of Cyrus's reign till the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus (70 A.D.). In that case the second year of Cyrus's reign would 
have to be the year 569 B.a (2) Antt. xx. 10, where he makes out that 
there was a period of 414 years between the return from the captivity (in 
the first year of Cyrus's reign) and the time of Antiochus V. Eupator 
(164-162). (3) Antt. xiii. 11. 1, where he calculates that 481 years 
elapsed between the return from the captivity (in the first year of the reigu 
of Cyrus) and the time of Aristobulus (105-104). Consequently according 
to (1) the accession of Cyrus must have taken place in the year 570 B.C., 
according to (2) somewhere about 578 B.G., and according to (8) in 
586 B.C., whereas in point of fact it took place in 537 B.C. Josephus 
therefore has miscalculated to the extent of from forty to fifty years too 
many. A somewhat nearer approach to the numbers of Daniel is made 
by the Jewish Hellenist Demetrius, who reckons that 573 years elapsed 
between the carrying away of the ten tribes into captivity and the time 
of Ptolemy IV. (222 B.G.), and so, precisely like Daniel, putting it at 
some seventy years too many (see the passage as given in Clement of 
Alexand. Strom, i. 21. 141 ; for more about Demetrius, see § 33 below). 
Therefore, in estimating the length of the period in question at some 
seventy years too much, Daniel is obviously following some current view 
on the matter. Just at the time now under consideration there was as yet 
an absence of the necessary means for determining the correct chronology. 
In DanieFs case, however, the error is all the less to be wondered at, that 
his estimating the length of the period referred to at sixty-two year weeks 
was simply a consequence of his interpretation of Jeremiah's prophecy. 



2. TAe Book of ISnoch. 

Enoch (in common with Elijah) occupies this singular 
position among the Old Testament men of God, that when 
removed from the earth he was carried directly to heaven. 
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A man of this stamp could not but appear peculiarly well 
fitted to serve as a medium through which to communicate to 
the world revelations regarding the divine mysteries, seeing 
that he had even been deemed worthy of immediate inter- 
course with Grod. Accordingly at a somewhat early period, 
probably as far back as the second century before Christ, an 
apocalyptic writing appeared purporting to have been com- 
posed by Enoch, which work was subsequently issued in an 
enlarged and revised form. This Book of Enoch was already 
known to the author of the Book of " Jubilees '* and of the 
" Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs," and was afterwards a 
great fiavourite in the Christian ChurcL As is well known, it 
is quoted in the Epistle of Jude (14, 15), while many of the 
Fathers use it without hesitation as the genuine production of 
Enoch, and as containing authentic divine revelations, although 
it has never been officially recognised by the Church as 
canonical. We still find the Byzantine chronicler, Greorge 
S3mcellu8 (about 800 A.D.), quoting two long passages from it 
(SynoelL Chron. ed. Dindorf, i. 20-23 and 42-47). But after 
that the book disappeared, and was looked upon as lost till, in 
the course of last centuiy, the discovery was made that an 
Eikiopic version of it vhis still extant in the Abyssinian Church. 
In the year 1773, Bruce the English traveller brought three 
manuscripts of it to Europe. But it was not tiU the year 
1821 that the whole work was given to the world through the 
English translation of Laurence. A German translation was 
issued by Hoffinann which, from chap. i. to Iv. (1833), was 
based upon the English version of Laurence, and from 
chap. Ivi to the end (1838) on the Ethiopic version collated 
with a new manuscript. The Ethiopic text was published 
first by Laurence in 1838, and subsequently by Dillmann in 
1851, after having collated it with five manuscripts. Dill- 
mann likewise issued (1853) a new German translation, in 
which there were material emendations, and on which all 
disquisitions connected with this book have been based ever 
since. It seemed as though there were reason to hope that 
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more light would be thrown upon this book when a small 
fragment of it in Greek (extending from ver. 42 to ver. 49 
of chap. Ixxxix.), taken from a Codex Vaticantts {cod, gr. 1809), 
written in tachygraphic characters, was published in facsimile 
by Mai (JPatrum Nova Bihlioth, vol. ii), and deciphered by 
Gildmeister (Zeitschr. der DM0. 1855, pp. 621-624). For, 
from what was stated by Mai, one was led to suppose that 
there was still far more in the codex than had yet been pub- 
lished. But, alas I a fresh examination by Gebhardt revealed 
the fact that the deciphered fragment was all of the Book of 
Enoch that it contained (Merx' Archiv, vol. ii. p. 243). 

But in order to be able to form something like a clear idea 
of the origin and character of this remarkable book, it will be 
necessary to present to the reader a brief outline of its 
contents. 

Chap. L 1 : Titla Enoch's benediction on the elect and 
the righteous. Chaps, i-v. : Introduction. Enoch rehearses 
the fact that he saw a vision in heaven, which was shown him 
by the angels who communicated to him the histoiy of aU the 
future generations of men, telling him that the wicked would 
be sentenced to everlasting damnation, while the righteous 
would obtain eternal life. Chaps. vi.-xi. contain an account 
of the fall of the angels, based upon the sixth chapter of 
Genesis, though in a much more elaborate form. God ordains 
the kind of punishment to which the fallen angek are to be 
condemned, and appoints the mode in which the earth is to be 
purged of their evil-doing and wickedness. The angels are 
entrusted with the task of executing both those behests. In 
chaps. xii.-xvi. Enoch, who mingles among the angels in 
heaven, is commissioned by these latter to betake himself to 
the earth for the purpose of announcing to the fallen angels 
the impending judgment (here Enoch resumes the use of the 
first person). When he has fulfilled his commission the fallen 
angels prevail upon him to intercede with God in their 
behalf. But God refuses to entertain the intercession of 
Enoch, who in a new and imposing vision receives a fresh 
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commission to go and annomice once more their approaching 
destructioiL In xvii.-xxxvi. Enoch relates (in the first 
person) how he was carried over mountains, water and rivers, 
and shown everywhere the secret divine origin of all the 
objects and operations of nature. He also tells how he was 
shown the ends of the earth, and the place to which the evil 
angels were banished ; and the abode of departed spirits, of 
the jnst as well as the uDJust ; and the tree of life which is in 
store for the elect righteous ; and the place of punishment for 
the condemned ; and the tree of knowledge of which Adam 
and Eve had eaten. Chaps, xxxvii. to Ixxi. record ''the 
second vision of wisdom which Enoch the son of Jared saw/' 
consisting of three allegories. Chaps, xxxviii to xliv. contain 
the first allegory. Enoch sees in a vision the dwellings of 
the righteous and the resting-places of the saints. He also 
sees the myriads upon myriads who stand before the majesty 
of the Lord of spirits, and the four archangels Michael, 
£aphael, Gabriel, and PhanueL He is further permitted to 
look upon the mysteries of heaven, to see the places where the 
winds are kept, and the receptacles for the sun and moon, and 
lastly to behold the lightning and the stars of heaven, all of 
which have their own special names, and which names they 
respectively answer to. Chaps, xlv. to Ivii contain the second 
allegory. Enoch is favoured with information regarding the 
" Chosen One," the " Son of man," i.e. regarding the Messiah, 
His nature and mission, how He is to judge the world and 
establish His kingdom. Chaps. Iviii to Ixix. contain the third 
allegory, treating of the blessedness of the righteous and the 
elect ; of the mysteries of the thunder and lightning ; of the 
day on which the Chosen One, the Son of man, is to sit in 
judgment upon the world. Here several portions are inserted 
which interrupt the continuity and plainly show that they are 
interpolations by another hand. Chaps. lxx.-lxxi. contain the 
conclusion of the allegories. In chapa IxxiL-lxxxiL we have 
" the book concerning the revolutions of the lights of heaven," 
or th£ astronomical hook. Here Enoch favours us with all 
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sorts of astronomical information which he himself had 
obtained from the angel UrieL Chaps. IxxxiiL to zc. contain 
tiw visions, (a) In IxxxiiL to Ixxxiv. Enoch sees in a dreadful 
vision the destruction (by the flood) which is awaiting the 
sinful world, and prays God not to annihilate the whole human 
family. Qi) In Ixxxv. to xc. we have the vision of the cattle, 
sheep, wild beasts and shepherds; under the symbolism of 
which the whole history of Israel is predicted down to the 
commencement of the Messianic era. As this historical 
vision is the only part of the book which enables us with 
anything like approximate certainty to determine the date of 
its composition, we will devote more special attention to its 
contents at a subsequent stage. In chap. xcL we have 
Enoch's exhortation to his children to lead a righteous life 
(by way of conclusion to what goes before). Chap. xcii. forms 
the introduction to the next section. In xciiL and xciv. 12-17, 
Enoch enlightens us " out of the books" regarding the world- 
weeks. In the first week Enoch lives, in the second Noah, in 
the third Abraham, in the fourth Moses, in the fifth the temple 
is built, at the end of the sixth it is destroyed again, in the 
seventh an apostate generation arises, and at the end of those 
weeks the righteous are instructed in the mysteries of heaven ; 
in the eighth righteousness receives a sword, and sinners are 
given into the hands of the righteous, and a house is built for 
the great King ; in the ninth the judgment is revealed ; in the 
tenth and in the seventh part of it the final judgment will 
take place. Chaps, xciv. to cv. contain woes upon the wicked 
and the ungodly, the announcement of their certain destruc- 
tioD, and an exhortation to cherish joyful expectations 
addressed to the righteous (very diffuse and full of mere 
repetitions). In chaps. cvL and cvii. we have a narrative of 
the birth of Noah and what took place at it. The wonderful 
appearance of this personage gives Enoch occasion to predict 
the flood. Chap, cviii. contains " a further writing by Enoch," 
in which he tells hows he had got certain information from an 
angel regarding the fire of hell to which the souls of the 
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wicked and the blaspheming are to be consigned, as well as 
regarding the blessings that are in store for the humble and 
the righteous. 

As may be seen from this outline of its contents, this book 
purports to be a series of revelations with which Enoch was 
favoured in the course of his peregrinations through heaven 
and earth, and of his sojourn among the heavenly spirits. 
These revelations he committed to writing for the benefit of 
mankind and transmitted them to posterity. The contents 
are of an extremely varied character. They embrace the 
laws of nature no less than the organization and history of 
the kingdom of God. To impart information regarding the 
whole of those matters is the purpose and object of this 
mysterious book. The work furnishes but few data that can 
be turned to account in the way of enabling us to make out 
the circumstances imder which it was composed. Conse- 
quently the views that have been expressed relative to this 
are of a widely divergent order. Still a certain consensus of 
opinion has grown up with regard to at least a few leading 
points. In the first place we may say that the view of J. 
Chr. K von Hofmann, Weisse, and Philippi, to the effect that 
the entire book is the work of a Cfhristian author (Hofmann 
holding that the interpolations are but of a trifling character) 
is confined pretty much to those writers themselves." In 
the case of the whole three of them the entertainii^ of such a 
view is essentially due to dogmatic reasons, while, in the case 
of Hofmann and Philippi in particular, it is to be attributed 
to a desire to get rid of the fact that our book is quoted in 
the Epistle of Jude (for they would have us believe that 
conversely it was that passage in the Book of Jude that first 
suggested the writing of the book now under consideration). 
But speaking generally, it may be afiQrmed that there is 
scarcely any modem scholar who holds that the whole work 
was composed by one and the same author. Even Dillmann, 

1^ Liicke, who at one time (let ecL) was also disposed to favour this yiew, 
decidedly abandoned it afterwards. 
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who in his translation and exposition still continued to 
assume a substantial unity of authorship (the interpolations 
being only trifling, although tolerably numerous), has — ^in spite 
of Wittichen's almost entire concurrence in it — ^long ago 
abandoned this view. He is now at one with almost all the 
critics in holding that the book consists of several pieces, and 
all of them entirely different from one another. On this 
assumption it is almost universally admitted that the so-called 
" allegories** chaps. zxxviL-lxxi., are above all to be ascribed to 
a separate atUhor (so for example Elrieger, Lticke, 2nd ed., 
Ewald, Dillmann latterly, Kostlin, Hilgenfeld, Langen, Sieffert, 
Beuss, Volkmar). Likewise in the case of the other leading 
sections of the book (i.-xxxvL and lxxii.-cviii), interpolations 
more or less numerous are almost universally acknowledged 
to exist, although there is considerable diversity of opinion as 
to where in each instance they begin and end. Again, there 
is, comparatively speaking, a high degree of unanimity with 
regard to the date of the composition of each of those leading 
sections, above all, of the one containing the visions (IxxxiiL- 
xc). Volkmar alone has found his predilection for the time 
of Barcocheba too much for him in this instance as well, 
preferring, as he does, to regard the portions in question as 
having been written by one of Akiba's disciples. All the 
others are agreed in holding that they belong to the second 
century B.c.y either limiting the date to the earlier years of 
the Maccabaean period (so Krieger, Llicke, 2nd ed., Langen), or 
finding it further on, viz. in the days of John Hyrcanus (so 
Ewald, Dillmann, Eostlin, Sieffert, Beuss, likewise Wittichen), 
or even so late as the time of Alexander Jannaeus (so Hilgen- 
feld). But it is with respect to that section which, as regards 
its contents, is the most important of any, viz. the allegories, 
chaps, xxxvi.-lxxi., that opinion fluctuates most of all. 
Here Hilgenfeld and Volkmar agree with Hofmann, Weisse, 
and Fhilippi thus far, that in common with these latter they 
ascribe the section in question to a Christian author (Hilgen- 
feld to a Gnostic writer). All other critics refer it to some 
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pre-Christian period, LoDgen to the earlier days of the 
Maccabaean age in common with the rest of the book, Ewald 
to somewhere about 144 B.C., Kostlin, Sieffert, and DUlmann 
(Herzog's Beal-Enc. 2nd ed. xiL 351 sq.) to some date previous 
to 64 AC, Krieger and Lucke to the early part of Herod's 
reign, while Seuss refrains from suggesting any date at alL 

Such unanimity as has thus far beeu secured may serve 
at the same time to give us an idea how far we can here 
hope to obtain results of a trustworthy character. If there is 
one thing more certain than another it is this, that the look 
is not all the production of one and the same author. Not only 
is the section containing the allegories, chaps. xxxvii-lxxL, 
undoubtedly a perfectly independent portion of the book, but 
all the rest of the work is composed of very heterogeneous 
elements, and obviously interspersed with a great number of 
longer or shorter interpolations. Confining ourselves to the 
leading portions of the work, the following groups may be 
distinguished : — 

1. The original writing, ie. the leading portion consisting 
of i-xxxvi., Ixxii-cv., but with the restriction just referred to. 
The only clue we get to the date of its composition is that 
furnished by the historical vision in chaps. Ixxxv.-xc. Here 
we have a representation of the entire history of the theocracy 
from Adam down to the author's own day, and that under 
the symbolism of cattle and sheep. In a vision presented to 
him in a dream, £noch saw how a white ox (Adam) once 
sprung out of the- earth ; and then a white cow (Eve) ; and 
along with this latter yet other cattle, a black ox (Cain) and a 
red one (Abel). The black ox gored the red one, which 
thereupon vanished from the earth. But the black ox begat 
many other black cattle. Thereupon the cow just referred to 
(Eve) gave birth to a white ox (Seth), from which sprung a great 
many other white cattle. But stars (angels) fell from heaven, 
and after having had intercourse with the cows of the black 
cattle (the daughters of Cain), they begat elephants, camels, 
and asses (the giants). And so in this way the history is 
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proceeded with, the theocratic line being always represented 
by the white cattle. From Jacob onwards white sheep are 
substituted for the white cattla The symbolic character of 
the representation is patent all through, while it presents 
hardly any difficulty in the way of interpretation till we 
come to the point where the sheep are attacked by wild 
animals, i.e. till the hostile powers of Assyria and Babylon 
come upon the stage. For in Ixxxix. 55 it is narrated how 
the Lord of the sheep delivered them into the hand of the 
lions and tigers and wolves and jackals, and into the hand of 
the foxes, and all manner of wild beasts; and how the 
wild beasts began to tear the sheep to pieces. And the Lord 
forsook their house (Jerusalem) and their tower (the temple), 
bcxxix. 56, t.e. He withdrew His gracious presence from them 
(for there is no question of the destruction of these till a 
much later stage). And He appointed seventy shepherds to 
feed the sheep, and charged them to allow as many to be 
torn to pieces by the wild beasts as He would order them, but 
not more (Ixxxix. 59, 60). And he summoned "another" 
and commanded him to write down the number of sheep 
destroyed by the shepherds (Ixxxix. 61-64). And the 
shepherds fed them " each his time," and delivered the sheep 
into the hand of the lions and tigers. And these latter 
burnt down that tower (the temple) and destroyed that house 
(Jerusalem, Ixxxix. 65, 66). And the shepherds delivered to 
the wild beasts far more sheep than they had been ordered to 
do (Ixxxix. 68-71). And when the shepherds had fed the 
flock ttoelve hours, three of those sheep came back and began 
to rebuild the house (Jerusalem) and the tower (the temple), 
chap. Ixxxix. 72, 73. But the sheep were so blinded as to 
mingle with the beasts of the field ; and the shepherds did 
not rescue them from the hand of the beasts (Ixxxix. 74, 75). 
But when five-and-thirty^^ shepherds had fed them, all the 

^^ Dillxnann reads thirty-six, which is not supported by manuscript 
authority. The manuscripts read thirty-seven. But, from what follows, 
there can hardly be a doubt that thirty-five is the correct reading. 
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fowls of the air^ the eagles, the hawks, the kites and the 
ravens came and began to prey upon those sheep and to peck 
ont their eyes and to devour their flesh (xc. 1, 2). And 
again when three^rut'twetUy shepherds had tended the flock 
and eight-and-^fty times in all were completed (xa 5), then 
litUe lambs were born of the white sheep, and they began to 
cry to the sheep ; but these pay no heed to them (xc. 6, 7). 
And the ravens swooped down upon the lambs and seized one 
of them, and tore and devoured the sheep, till horns grew 
npon the lambs, and, above all, a large horn shot out to which 
all the young ones betake themselves (xc. 8—10). And the 
eagles and the hawks and the kites still continue to tear the 
sheep to pieces. And the ravens sought to break to pieces 
the horn of that young sheep and struggled with it ; and it 
strove with them. And the Lord came to the help of that 
young one ; and all the beasts flee and fall before him (xc 
11—15). Here the narrative breaks off. For what follows 
seems for the author to lie in the future. It is only further 
remarked that the twelve last shepherds had destroyed more 
than those who had preceded them (xa 17). 

In their endeavours to interpret this narrative, so clear and 
perspicuous in all the leading points, the expositors seem 
almost to have vied with each other in trying who would 
misunderstand it most. Strangely enough, all the earlier 
expositors down to Lucke inclusive have taken the first thirty- 
seven shepherds to mean the native kings of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah ! It is true no doubt that in the present 
day all are agreed that the seventy shepherds are intended to 
represent the period during which Israel was subjected to the 
sway of the Gentile powers. But it is a strange misappre- 
hension, into which almost all the expositors have been 
betrayed, when they suppose that the seventy shepherds are 
intended to represent a corresponding number of Gentile 
rulers. The whole narrative leaves no room whatever to 
doubt, tJiat the shepherds are rather to he understood as angels 
who are entrusted with the duty of seeing that only as many 
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of the sheep are torn to pieces as God intends and no more. 
So far as I am aware, up till the publication of the first 
edition of the present work. Von Hofmann was the only 
writer who recognised this (Schriftbeweis, i. 422)/' It is, as 
it is impossible to doubt, the wild beasts and the birds of 
prey that represent the Gentile rulers. Consequently the 
shepherds must have some other meaning altogether. But 
they certainly cannot be taken as representing human beings, 
for throughout the entire vision these latter are, without 
exception, represented under the symbolism of animals, 
whereas the angels appear even in chap. Ixxxvii. under that 
of men. And that the shepherds are as matter of fact 
intended to represent angels is still further confirmed by what 
follows : (1) Before they commence to tend the fiock they all 
appear before God at one and the same tinie, and from Him 
receive their commission to feed the flock one after the other 
(Ixxxix. 59). How could this apply to Gentile rulers? Or 
are we to think of them as in a pre-existent state ? (2) At 
the judgment they are classed along with the fallen angels 
(xc. 20 sqq.). (3) The angel that is summoned to write down 
the number of sheep that are destroyed is in Ixxxix. 6 1 briefly 
spoken of as '' another," which would surely justify us in assum- 
ing that the shepherds mentioned immediately before belong 
to precisely the same category as this " other." (4) Nor can 
the shepherds be identified with the Gentile rulers for this 
further reason, that according to Ixxxix. 75 they are also 
entrusted with the duty of protecting the sheep from the 
wild beasts. Consequently they are evidently an impartial 
power placed over the sheep and the wild beasts alike, or 
they are meant to be so at least.^' The thought in the 
author's mind then is this, that from the moment that in 



^ Since then this view has been endoned by EeflselriDg {Lit, CenirdlbL 
1874, p. 133), Drummond {The Jewish Messiah^ p. 40 aqq.) and Wieseler 
(Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenUind, CkseUsch, 1882, p. 186). 

i< Even in the later Jewish Haggadah we meet with the idea that 
seventy angels were set orer the Gentile world, that is to say one over each 
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accordance with the divine purpose Israel was assailed and 
subjugated by the Gentile powers, Ood appointed angels whose 
duty it was to see that these powers executed upon Israel the 
judgment with which He intended them to be visited ; and not 
only so, but also to see that they did not oppress and persecute 
Israel unduly. But the watchers neglect their duty; they 
aUow the wild beasts to destroy a greater number than they 
ought to have done, and, as is predicted toward the conclusion, 
they are for this to be cast into hell-fire along with the fallen 
angels. 

It would lead to too great a digression were we to do more 
in the way of refuting the misapprehensions here in question. 
We must content ourselves with briefly stating what — ^follow- 
ing Dillmann and Ewald above all — we conceive to be the' 
correct interpretatioa The numbers in the text serve to 
show that the author divides the time of the duration of the 
Gentile supremacy into /our periods arranged thus: 12 + 23 + 
23 + 12, which are simply intended to denote in a general 
way two shorter periods (at the beginning) and two longer 
ones (in the middle). For eveiy calculation pretending to 
chronological exactness must be radically erroneous, whether, 
with Hilgenfeld, we take year -weeks or, with Volkmilr, 
take decades as our basia Nor can there be any doubt as to 
where the different periods are intended to begin and end 
The Jirst begins with the time when the Gentile powers 
(consequently that of Assyria in the first instance) began to 
turn against Israel, and extends to the time of the return of 
the exiled in the reign of Cyrus, the only difficulty here being 
as to who are meant by the three returning sheep (Ixxxix. 72). 
Probably the author here aDudes to Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah, the less prominent colleague of Zerubbabel, viz. 
Joshua, being left out of account. The secoTid period extends 

of the seyenty Gentile natioiiB. See Targum of Jonathan on Dent, 
xzxii. 8. Pirke de-Rabin Eliezer^ chap. xxLy. Wagenaeil's note on Sola 
vii. 5 (in Sorenhusiua's Mishna^ ill 263 sq.). Schegg, Evangelium 
nach Lukas fibers, und erkl&rt^ ii. 69. Also the expositors generally on 
Luke X. 1. 

DIV. IL VOL. m. £ 
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from Cyrus to Alexander tlie Great. For the substitution of 
the birds of prey for the wild beasts (xc. 2) plainly marks the 
transition from the Persians to the Greeks. The third 
extends from Alexander the Great to Antiochus Epiphanes. 
Nothing but stubborn prejudice can prevent any one from see- 
ing that, by the symbolism of the lambs (xc. 6), the Maccabees 
are to be understood. Lastly, the fatirth period extends from 
the commencement of the Maccabaean age on to the author's 
own day. That, everything considered, this latter coincides 
with the time of the Hasmonaean princes it is impossible to 
doubt And it is very likely that, by the great horn which 
is mentioned last, it is John Hyrcanus that is referred to. 
Only we feel bound to agree with Gebhardt, who, owing to 
the uncertain character of the Ethiopic text, warns us against 
being too detailed in our interpretation. But (seeing that 
from the beginning of the Maccabaean age onwards the times 
of twelve shepherds had elapsed) this may be regarded as 
certain, that the author wrote some time in, the last third of 
the second century B.C. If we compare the 12 + 23 + 23 + 12 
times^ that are put down to represent the four periods, with 
the actual duration of those periods^ we will find that, for the 
eye of the author looking backwards, the length of the time 
is foreshortened. He represents the third period (333-175 
B.C.) as being of precisely the same length as the second, 
whereas in point of fact this latter was considerably longer 
(337-333 B.C.). And for his eye the first period dwindles 
down still more. All this is exactly what we might expect 

in the case of one who is looking back upon the events of the 
past. 

If we were to be allowed to assume that the author of 
the historical vision is, in the main, the author of chaps. 
i.-xxxvi, Ixxii— cv. as well, then the date of the composition 
of the whole of those sections would thereby be determined 
at the same time. 

2. The allegories, chaps. xxxvii,-lxxi. (with the exception 
of the Noachian portions). Even on a hasty perusal one 
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cannot fail to notice that the allegories form one distinct 
whole, and that they are different from the remaining portions 
of the book. In fact there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that they are the production of a different author. The 
use of the names of Grod, the angelology, the eschatology, 
and the doctrine of the Messiah differ essentially from 
those of the rest of the book (comp. especially Kostlin, pp. 
265-268). And as little can there be any room to doubt 
that they are of a later date than the original work. For the 
favourite notion of Ewald, that they rank first in point of 
time, has been sufiQciently refuted by Kostlin (pp. 269-273). 
Among the peculiarities of the allegories we notice this in 
particular, that a decided prominence is given in them to the 
Messianic hope and the person of the Messiah, whereas, in 
the other parts of the ^ook, those are matters that are touched 
on once or twice at the most. This again is connected with 
a further peculiarity to which Kostlin in particular has 
directed attention, namely, that here, instead of its being the 
wicked and the ungodly in general who appear in contrast to 
the pious, as is the case in the rest of the book, it is rather 
the Gentile rulers, the kings and the powerful ones of the 
earth (chaps, xxxviii. 4, 5, xlvL 7, 8, xlviil 8-10, liii 5, liv. 
2, Iv. 4, Ixii. 1, 3, 6, 9-11, Ixiii 1-12). This circumstance 
serves to explain why it is that precisely in these allegories 
such decided prominence is given to the Messianic hope. 
But when, it may now be asked, were they composed ? The 
only passage which furnishes any clue to the date is chap. 
IvL, where it is predicted that, in the closing period, the 
Parthians and Modes would come from the east and invade 
the Holy Land, but that they would encounter obstacles at 
the holy city, when they would turn upon and destroy each 
other (IvL 5-7). When Kostlin would have us infer from 
this passage that the writing here in question must have been 
composed previous to the year 64 B.C., as otherwise we should 
have expected that the Bomans woul^ have been mentioned 
as well, we may reply that such an expectation is absolutely 
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groundless and unwarrantable. It would be much nearer the 
truth to conclude, with LtLcke, that this passage presupposes 
what had already taken place, viz. the Parthian invasion of 
Palestine (40-88 B.C.), the recollection of which would have 
some influence in shaping the author^s eschatological hopes, so 
that, according to this, the allegories would be composed at 
iht very soonest in the time of Herod. On the other hand, the 
prediction to the effect that the Parthian power would collapse 
outside the walls of Jerusalem, presupposes that the city was 
still standing, as otherwise it would surely have been necessary 
first of all to predict its restoration. But the main question 
now is this, are the allegories of pre- or of post-Christian 
origin ? An answer to this question is all the more desirable, 
that it is precisely in these that we find so many points of 
contact with the Christology and eschatology of the Gospels. 
But unfortunately it is extremely di£Bcult to arrive at any 
positive decision. However, this much at least ought to be 
admitted, that the view of the Messiah presented in the part 
of the book at present under consideration is perfectly explic- 
able on Jewish grounds, and that, to account for such view, 
it is not necessary to assume that it was due to Christian 
influences. Nothing of a specifically Christian character is to 
be met with in any part of this section. But, supposing the 
reverse to have been the case, it is, to say the least of it, 
quite incredible that a Jew would have been likely to have 
borrowed it, and so there would be nothing for it but to 
pronounce at once in favour of a Christian origin. And this is 
what has actually been done by all those who cannot see 
their way to admit the pre-Christian origin of the writing 
(Hofmann, Weisse, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Philippi). But no 
sooner is such a view seriously entertained than the difficulties 
begin to accumulate. An anonymous Christian author would 
scarcely have been so reserved as to avoid making any 
allusion to the historical personality of Jesus. Surely if the 
writer had any object in view at all it would be to win 
converts to the faith. But how could he hope to accomplish 
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this object, if he always spoke merely of the coming of the 
Messiah in glory, merely of " the Chosen One " as the Judge 
of the world, without making the slightest reference to the 
fact that, in the first place. He would have to appear in His 
estate of humiliation ? Surely any one who candidly weighs 
the arguments on the one side and on the other must feel con- 
strained to admit that the pre-Christian origin is decidedly 
more probable than the Christian one. Further, the objection 
based upon the circumstance that, accordii^ to Matt xvi. 
13-16, John xii. 34, the expression "Son of man" was not 
as yet a current designation for the Messiah in the time of 
Christ, whereas it is of frequent occurrence in this sense in 
the allegories, is without force. For we are by no means at 
liberty to infer from those passages that the expression '* Son 
of man " was not at that time currently in use as a Messianic 
title. In the case of the passage in John this inference is 
based simply upon false exegesis (see, on the other hand, 
Meyer for example). The passage in Matthew again is 
disposed of by the circumstance that, in its original form as 
preserved in Mark viii 2 7 « Luke ix. 1 8, the expression 
" Son of man " does not occur at all. 

3. Ths Noaehian portions. The investigations of Dillmann, 
Ewald, and Kostlin have already sufficiently proved that the. 
passages liv. 7-lv. 2, Ix. 65-lxix. 25 break the sequence, and 
were only inserted among the allegories at a later period. 
And if further proof were needed, we have it in the fact that 
in chap. Ixviii. 1, " The Book of the Allegories of Enoch " is 
expressly quoted. Those portions have been called Noaehian, 
partly because they treat of Noah and his time, and partly 
because they purport to have been written by him. Probably 
chaps, cvi., cviL should also be included among them. Chap, 
cviii is an independent addition inserted at a later period. 
It is utterly impossible to say at what dates those various 
interpolations were made. 

The whole Book of Enoch, which was gradually put 
top^ether in the way we have just stated, undoubtedly owes 
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its origin to Palestine (comp. Dillmann, Einleitung, p. 51). 
But as our present Ethiopia version is taken from the Greek, 
it becomes a question whether this latter was the original or 
whether it was in turn a translation from the Hebrew or 
Aramaic. Certainly the numerous Hebrew names of the 
angels point to this latter as probable, to say nothing of the 
fact that, in the Hasmonaean age, Greek was hardly ever 
used for literary purposes. Consequently it has been almost 
universally assumed that the original was composed in Hebrew 
or Aramaia^' The only exceptions are Yolkmar {Zeitschr. der 
DMG. 1860, p. 131) and Philippi (p. 126), who feel com- 
pelled to adopt the view that Greek was the language of the 
original 

For the Enoch-legend generally, comp. (next to Gen. ▼. 18-24) Jesus 
the Son of Sirach zUt. 16, xlix. 14 ; Heb. xL 5 ; Irenaeua, v. 5. 1 ; Tertul- 
lian, De anima^ chap. L ; Hippolyt De Christo et Antichristo, chapa. zliii.- 
xlvii. ; Evang. Nicodemi {—Acta Pilati), chap. xxv. ; Hiatoria Josephi 
{apvcr,), chaps. xxx.-xxxii. Thilo, Codex apocr, Nov. Text p. 766 sqq. 
Kad. Hofmann, Das Leben Jew nach den Apokryphen^ p. 459 aqq. Winer, 
BeaUodrtb. art ** Henoch." Hamburger, ReaUEncycL fur Bibel und 
Talmud^ Part iL art *' Henochsage." The Bible dictionaries generally. 
The expositors on Revelation xL For a great number of earlier disserta* 
tions, consult Fabridus, Cod, pseudepigr. Vet, Test. i. 222 sq. 

To an acquaintance with our book is perhaps to be traced so early a notice 
as that of a Jewish or Samaritan HelleniBt (probably not Eupolemus, but 
some person unknown, see § xxxiiL) which has been transmitted to us by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and after him by Eusebiua, to the effect that Enoch 
was the inventor of astrology (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17. 8, ed. Gaisford : 
rovrov tufnxifat xfonw r^w Aar^'ktyimw). In the Book of Jubilees not only 
is our book largely drawn upon, but expressly mentioned (see Ewald's 
Jahrlib. der bibl Wissensch. ii 240 sq., iii. 18 sq., 90 sq. Ronsch, Das Buck 
der Jubildeny p. 403 sqq.). In the following nine passages in the Test. 
XIL Patr. express reference is made to Enoch's prophetical writings: 
Simeon v. ; Levi x. 14, 16 ; Judah xviii. ; Zebnlon liL ; Dan v. ; Naphtali 
iv. ; Benjamin ix. Further, the mention of the tYpiyoptg (watchers = 
angek) in Reuben v., Naphtali iii., may also be said to point to Enoch. 

Christian testimonies : Epist, of Jude, 14 : ixpo^invetp Zi *ml roinrot^ 
ifio/Ao: dro *Aldf* *E¥ajc Xfy«y ».r.X. Epist. of Barnabas iv. : ro riXfioy 
9kMu>.op iyytKU vtpl ov yiypaTrrm, ig *Eitatx Xiyfi. Ibid. xvi. : hiytt 
ydp ii ypt^i (then follows a quotation from the Book of Enoch). Irenaeua 

^^ For the view that the original was in Hebrew, see in particular 
Hall^vi, Journal Asiatique, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-895. 
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ir. 16. 2 : Sed et Enoch Bine circumcisione placens Deo, cum esset homo, 
Dei legatione ad angeloB fnngebator et translatus est et conservatur usque 
none testis justi judidi Del TertulliaD, De cultu feminarum, i. 3 : Scio 
Bcriptoram Enoch, quae hone ordinem angeUs dedit, non recipi a quibusdam, 
quia nee in annarinm Judaicum admittitur. Opinor, non putavemnt illam 
ante cataclysmnm editam post enm casum orbis omnium rerum abolitorem 
salvam esse potuisse. . . . TertuUian then goes on to point out how this 
was still quite possible, after which he proceeds as follows : Sed cum Enoch 
eadem scriptnra etiam de domino praedicarit, a nobis quidem nihil omnino 
rejidendum est, quod pertineat ad noe. Et legimus omnem scripturain 
aedificationi habilem divinitus inspirari. A Judaeis potest jam yideri 
pTopterea rejecta, sicut et cetera fere quae Christum sonant . . . £o 
accedit, quod Enoch apud Judam apostolum testimonium possidet. Comp. 
besidea the whole of the introduction to chap, ii., the subject of which is 
taken from Enoch. Idem, De cultu feminarum, ii. 10 : (iidem angeli) 
damnati a deo sunt, ut Enoch refert Idem, De idololatr. iv. : Anteces- 
aerat Enoch praedicens, etc. Idem, De idololatr. xr. : Haec igitur ab 
initio praevidens spiritus sanctus (!) etiam ostia in superstitionem ventura 
jwaececinit per antiquiasimum propheten Enoch. Clemens Alex. Eclogae 
prophet, chap. iL (Dindorf, iii. 456): *^ Ev^oyvifthoc tt 6 fi>iixtif a^wovg^ 
xminfttpog M Xf^ov/3i/c " 6 Asvi^X Xlyf/ o/co)o£«y rf *'R9ux rf tlpnxcrt ** K»i 
fl^y TMf vXtff ravmgJ* Idem, Eclogae prophet, chap. liii. (Dindorf, iii. 474) : 

d^rpo^^iap »»i fAttwrtx^w kaI rati dfxxa; rix9»{' Celsus, in Origen, Contra 
Cd». ▼. 52, endeavours to show that Christians would contradict them- 
selvea were they to maintain that Christ was the only AyytKog sent down 
into the world by God. As evidence of this he quotes the following 

>VOTd8: iX^iv ykp k§l\ fltXXovf Xfyov9< ff-oXXtfx/f xal 6f*ov yt iZixorra q 
|.62o^9xorr«' tug Zii ytna9»i xetxcvg »»l KO>i»^i90»t ^ptoi; ifXtifiT^inHrrag 
f jr yfT ohp xal rt^ fitp/A»: vnyfig *tif»i rd ixtipitp Zaxpyct x.r.X. In com- 
mentiDg on this passage Origen {Contra Cels. v. 54, 55) remarks that it is 
taken from the Book of Enoch. He thinks however that Celsus did not 
tead it there himself, but heard it from somebody or other, for he does not 
taention the author's name. Origen, Contra Cds. v. 54 : h raig tKKXnviutg 
cv x«yv ^iprrmt &g hitt t« i'lnytypaptfAha rou *'Epax fit^im (observe the 
|>lnral). Idem, De principiis, i. 8. 8 : Sed et in Enoch libro his umilia 
describuntur. Idem, De principiis^ iv. 85 : Sed et in libro suo Enoch ita 
ait : '* Ambulavi usque ad imperfectum *' . . . scriptum namque est in 
eodem libello dicente Enoch : " Universas materias perspexL'* Idem, In 
Numer. homil. xxviii. 2 (de la Rue, ii. 884=Lommatz8ch, x. 866): De qnibus 
quidem nominibus plurima in libellis, qui appellantur Enoch, secreta con- 
tinentur et arcana: sed quia libelli isti non videntnr apud Hebraeoe in 
Auctoritate haberi, interim nunc ea, quae ibi nominaiitur, ad exemplum 
vocare differamus. Idem, In Joannem^ vol. vi. chap. xxv. (de la Rue, 
iv. 142 s= Lommatzsch, i. 241): ig h rf *JS.¥6tjc yiyp*^^»h *t ra ^/xo» 
vapMx^vim ig oLytop ro i3//3Xio». Auatolius in Eusebius, HisL eccl vii. 
82. 19 : Tov )f rov rpurot xap* *E/S^«io/; pt^vet vipl Ivupttptap that, 
vttpmvrePTiKd Ktd rd, i» r^ *£v«;^ pt»0iipbaT». Jerome, De viris illustr. 
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chap. iy. : Judas frater Jaoobl parram, qnae de septem cathoUcis est, 
epistolam reliquit Et quia de libro Enoch, qui apocryphns est, in ea 
assomit testimonia a plerisqne rejicitnr, etc Idem, Comment in EpiiL ad 
Tt/um, L 12 (Yallarai, viL 1. 708) : Qui autem putant totum libram debere 
sequi eum, qui libri parte usus sit, videntur mihi et apociyphum Enochi, 
de quo apostolus Judas in epistola sua testimonium posuit, inter ecclesiae 
scripturas recipere. In the so-called stichometry of Nicephorus and in the 
Synopsis Athanasii^ the Book of Enoch is classed with the Apocrypha 
(Credner, Zur Geickichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145). So also in the anony- 
mous list of the canonical books which has been edited by Montfaucon, 
Gotelier, Hody, and Pitra respectively (see t. 7 below). Conatii. apostoL 
vi. 16 : »«i S¥ rtiis 4r«X«/oiV 2i rtPig 9Vfiypmyf/»f /3i/3A/» dxoKpv^u Mttaittc 
K»l *'Eitax *»l ^A^df* 'Hatitov ra Kal AafiiZ »»i 'Hx/« xai rif rptitp 
v»Tpiap)c^if, ^Sopovoid K»l Tfif d^fi$tietf ix^p»» For yet other testimonia 
patrum^ consult Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test, i. 160-223, ii. 
55-61. Fhilippi, Das Buck Henoch, p. 102 sqq. Also the two lai^^ frsg- 
ments from Syncellus in DiUmann, Das Buck Henoch^ pp. 82-86. 

Editions of the Ethiopic text : Laurence, Libri Enoch versio Aethiopica, 
Oxoniae 1838. Dillmann, Liber Henoch Aethiopice, ad quinque codicum 
fidem edituSf cum variis lectionibus^ Lipsiae 1851. 

Versions : (1) English ones : Laurence, The Book of Enoch, an apocryphal 
production supposed to have been hst for ages, but discovered at the close 
of the last century in Abyssinia, now first translated from an Ethiqpic MS, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 1821. Schodde, The Book of Enoch, 
translated with Introduction and Notes, Andover 1882. (2) German ones : 
Ho£fmann (Andreas (jottlieb). Das Buch Henoch in voUstdndiger Ueber* 
setzung mit fortlaufendem Commentar, ausfUhrUcher Einleitung und erl&u^ 
temden Excursen, 2 vols. Jena 1833-1838. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 
Ubersetzt und erkldrt, Leipzig 1853. 

Critical inquiries : Laurence in his English translation. Hoffmann 
(Andr. GottL), art. '* Henoch," in Ersch and Gruber's EncycL § 2, toL t. 
(1829) pp. 399-409. Idem, in his German translation. Gfrbrer, Das 
Jahrkundert des Heils (ako under the title, Oesch. des Urchristenthums, 
▼oL i.-ii. 1838), i. 93-109. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochm und die 63 Jdhr- 
wochen des Propheten Daniel, 1839, p. 162 sqq. Krieger (Liitielberger), 
Beitrdge zur Kritik und Exegese, Numberg 1845i Lucke, Einleitung in die 
Offenbarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 89-144; comp. 1171-1173. 
Hofmann (J. Chr. E.), **Ueber die Entstehungszeit des Buch Henoch" 
{Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenldnd, OeseOsch. toL vL 1852, pp. 87-91). 
Idem, Schriflbeweis (2nd ed.), L 420-423. Idem, Die heil Schrift N, T.'s 
susammenhangend untersucht, vii. 2, p. 205 sqq. Dillmann in his German 
translation. Idem, in Herzog's Recd'Enc. 1st ed. xii. 308-^10. Idem, 
Zeitschr. DM0. 1861, pp. 126-131. Idem, in SchenkePs Bibelkx. iiL 
(1871) pp. 10-13. Idem, in Herzog*s Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xiL (1883) 
pp. 350-352. Ewald, *' Abhandlung iiber des athiopischen Buches Hen6kh 
Entstehung, Sinn undZusammensetzung" (Abhandkmgender konigL Oesellsch. 
der Wissensck zu Grottingen, Yol. vL 1853-1855, Historico-philosoph. section, 
pp. 107-178. Also separate reprint). Idem, Qesch* des Volkes Israel, 3rd 
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ed. iv. 451 Bqq. Wei»e, Die Evangelienfrage (1856), pp. 214-224. 
Kostlin, '^Ueber die Entstehung des Buchs Henoch** (TheoL JahrhUcher 
1856, pp. 240-279, 870-386). Hilgenfeld, Die jUdische Apokalyptik (1857), 
pp. 91-184. Idem, Zeitschr. /Ur wissemchafU. TheoL vol iii. 1860, 
pp. 319-384; iv. 1861, pp. 212-222; ▼. 1862, pp. 216-221; xv. 1872, 
pp. 584-587. Volkmar, *' Beitnige zur ErklaroDg des Buches Henoch nach 
dem athiopischen Text" {Zeitschr. der DMG,, vol. ziv. 1860, pp. 87-134, 
296). Idem, in Der Zeitschr. /Ur wissensch. Theol vol. iv. 1861, pp. 111- 
136, 422 Bqq.; ▼. 1862, p. 46 sqq. Idem, Eine Neutestamentliche Ent' 
ilecktmg und deren Bestreitung, oder die Geschichts- Vision des Buches Henoch 
im Zusarnmmhang, Zuiioh 1862. Greiger, JUdische Zeitschr. Jtir Wissensch. 
und Leben^ for year 1864-65, pp. 196-204. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Pal&stina (1866), pp. 35-64. Sieffert, NonnuUa ad apocryphi Uhri Henochi 
originem et compositionem nee nan ad opiniones de regno Messiano eo prolatas 
pertinentia, Regimonti Pr. 1867 (the same work nnder the title, De apocryphi 
Ubfi Henochi origine et argumento, Regimonti Pr. a. a.). HaU§vi, '^Re- 
cherchea snr la langne de la redaction primitive du livre d'Enoch " (Journal 
asiatiqne, 1867, April-May, pp. 352-395). Pbilippi, Das Buch Henoch, sein 
ZeiiaUer und sein Verhdtiniss zum Judashrie/ej Stnttg. 1868. Wittichen, 
Die Idee des Menschen (1868), pp. 63-71. Idem, Die Idee des Beiches 
Goltes (1872), pp. 118-133, 145-148, 149 sq. Gebhardt, ''Die 70 Hirten 
dea Buchea Henoch und ihre Dentungen mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Barkoohba-Hjpotheae '* (Merx* Archiv fUr u*issenscha/ll Er/orschung des 
A. T. vol ii. part 2, 1872, pp. 163-246). Tideman, '' De apocalypse van 
Henoch en het Efleenisme'* (Theol Tijdschrift, 1875, pp. 261-296). 
Drommond, The JeuM Messiah (1877), pp. 17-73. Lipsius, art *' Enoch," 
in Smith and Waoe'a Dictionary of ChriMian Biography, vol. n, (1880) 
pp. 124-128. Renaa, Gesch. der heiL Schriften A. T.\ § 498-500. Wieseler, 
'' Znr AbfaBBongszeit dea Buchs Henoch" (ZeiUchr. der DMG. 1882, pp. 
185-193). 



3. Tfie Assumptio Mom. 

It had long been known from a passage in Origen {De 
prinetp. iii 2. 1) that the legend referred to in the Epistle of 
Jude (ver. 9) regarding a dispute between the archangel 
Michael and Satan about the body of Moses, was taken from 
an apocryphal book entitled the Ascensio Mom. Some little 
information regarding this ^AvaKrf^if; Mtawric^ had also been 
gleaned from quotations found in the Fathers and subsequent 
writers (see below). But it was not till somewhat recently 
that a large portion of this work in an old Latin verdon was 
discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan by Ceriani, and 
published by him (1861) in the first part of his M(m%immta^ 
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It is true the fragment bears no title^ but its identity with 
the old *AvdKri^i^ Mavaeto^ is evident from the following 
quotation (Acta Synodi Nicaenae, ii 18, in Fabricius, i. 845) : 
MiXKcov 7r/>o^Ti79 Mtovaij^ i^Upai roj) filov, co9 yeypairra^ 
iv fiipK(p *Ava\ri'^to^ Mwvaio^^, TrpoaKoXjeadfievo^ ^Irjaovv 
uiov Navi) Koi SiaXejOfievo^ irpi^ avrop e^' Kal wpo^ed- 
aaro /le 6 0€Oi irpo /caTa/3o\^9 tcoa/AOV elvai /le rry: BiaOi^Kfj^ 
ainov fiea-lTTjv. These same words also occur in Ceriani's 
fragment, L 14 : Itaque excogitavit et invenit me, qui ab 
initio orbis terrarum praeparatus sum, ut sim arbiter testa- 
menti illius. Since its publication by Ceriani this writing 
has been edited by Hilgenfeld (jOlemeniis Bomani Epist. 1866, 
2nd ed. 1876), Volkmar (Latin and German, 1867), Schmidt 
and Merx (Merx' Archiv, 1868), and Fritzsche (Libri apocr. 
1871). A rendering back into the Greek from which the 
Latin version had been taken was executed by Hilgenfeld 
(Zeitschr. 1868, and Memos Judofjorum, 1869). 

The following is an outline of the contents of the writing 
(and here we adopt Hilgenfeld's division of the chapters, 
which is also adhered to by Schmidt-Merx and Fritzsche, and 
departed from by Volkmar alone) : — 

Chap. L 1-9. The introduction, iti which we are given to 
understand that what follows was an address which Moses gave 
to Joshua when he appointed him to be his successor at 
Ammon beyond Jordan. In i. 10-17 Moses discloses to 
Joshua the fact that the course of his life has come to an end, 
and that he is on the point of departing to his fathers. By 
way of legacy he hands over to Joshua certain books of 
prophecies which he is requested to preserve in a place 
appointed by Gk)d for the purpose. In chap. ii. Moses reveals 
to Joshua in brief outline the future history of Israel, from the 
entrance into Palestine down to the destruction of the king- 
doms of Israel and Judah. In chap. iii. it is stated that a king 
(Nebuchadnezzar) will come from the east and destroy the 
city and the temple with fire, and carry away the inhabitants 
into his own domains. The captives wiU then remember that 
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all ibis had been abready foretold by Moses. Chap. iv. In 
answer to the prayers of a man who is over them (Daniel), 
God will again take pity upon them and raise up a king 
(Cyrus), who will allow them to return to their native land. 
A few fragments of the tribes will return and will rebuild 
the holy place, and will remain stedfast in their allegiance 
to the Lord, only sad and sighing because they cannot sacrifice 
to the God of their fathers/^ Chap. v. And judgment will 
overtake their kings (their Gentile rulers). But they them- 
selves (the Jews) will be divided in regard to the truth.^* 
And the altar will be defiled by men who are not (true) 
priests, but slaves bom of slaves. And their scribes (magistri 
[et] doctores eorum) will be partial and will pervert justice. 
And their land will be full of unrighteousnesa Chap. vL 
Then kings will arise among them, and priests of the Most 
High Grod will be appointed, who will nevertheless commit 
wickedness even in the very holy of holies itself (plainly allud- 
ing to the Hasmonaeans). And these will be succeeded by 
an insolent monarch not belonging to the family of the priests, 
an arrogant and ungodly man. And he will deal with those 
who have preceded him as they deseiTe. He will cut off 
their proud ones with the sword, and bury their bodies in 
secret places so that nobody will know where they have been 
laid.*^ He will put to death old and young alike, and will 
not spare. Then there will be great dread of him among 
them throughout the land, and he will sit in judgment upon 
them, as did the Egyptians, for four-and'thiriy years (all 
which obviously points to Herod the Great). And he will 

^* The anthor seems to think that the sacrificial worship of the second 
temple could not be regarded as true worship owing to their being under 
Gentile supremacy, and because the conducting of the worahip was in the 
hands of priests friendly to the Greeks. 

'* Hilgenfeld has correctly held that the words *^ Et ipsi diWdentnr ad 
▼eritatem " are to be regarded as beginning a new sentence. Schmidt and 
Merz have given a happy reproduction of the Greek text in the words Kml 
miml hmf*tMfifiaorrai vpog r^y mX^^/av (comp. Luke xi. 17). 

^ Comp. Joseph. Antt, zv. 10. 4 : xoXXoi It x«i ^»9spZs kuI XcXu^er*^ 
dg TO ^povptoif ai»%y6(At»Qt^ rijy ' XpK»»ia9, ft»f< hi^^tipcpto. 
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beget sons who will reign, though for shorter periods, as his 
successors. Cohorts of soldiers will come into their land, and 
a powerful monarch of the West (Quintilius Varus), who will 
conquer them and take them captive, and destroy a part of 
their temple with fire, while some of them he will crucify 
around their city.'^ Chap. vii. After this will come the end 
of the timea Their course will have run after the expiry of 
yet four hours . . . (then follow several lines in the manu* 
script that are hardly legible). And there will reign among 
them wicked and ungodly men, who say that they are 
righteous. They are deceitful men, who will live only to 
please themselves, dissemblers in all their concerns, and at 
every hour of the day lovers of feasts, mere gluttons . . . 
(here again follows a hiatus). They devour the possessions of 
the poor, and declare that they do this out of pity. Their 
hands and their minds indulge in impurity, and their mouth 
utters high-sounding things ; and further, they say, " touch me 
not lest thou defile me." . . . Chap, viii Vengeance and 
wrath will come upon them, such as has never been among 
them from the beginning till the time when he will raise up 
to them the king of kings (Antiochus Epiphanes), who will 
crucify those who profess circumcision, and will cause them 
to get their children uncircumcised again, and to carry about 
the impure idols in public, and to contemn the word. Chap, 
ix. Then, in obedience to the command of that king, there 
will appear a man of the tribe of Levi, whose name will be 
taoDO, who will have seven sons, to whom he will say : Behold, 
my sons, vengeance has once more come upon the people, a 
cruel vengeance without one touch of pity. For what nation 

'^ According to Fritssche's amended fonn of it, the paasage nuu thuF 
£t prodncet natos (qui 8u)ccedent6B dbi [^ei] breviora tempora domi* 
narent [co<L donarent]. In partes eoram oohortea [cod, mortis] Tenient 
et occidentis rex potens, qui expugnabit eos, et dueet captivos, et partem 
aedis ipsorum igni incendet, aliquos crudfiget ciica coloniam eorum. 
Comp. with regard to the burning of the temple, Joseph. Antt, xvii. 10. 2 ; 
and, for the crucifixions, AntL xvii 10. 10. What is in view therefore is 
the war of Yams in the year 4 B.a 
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ef the ungodly has ever bad to endure anything equal to what 
has befallen ns ? Now listen, my sons, and let us do this : 
Let us fast three days, and on the fourth let us go into a 
cave which is in the field and die there rather than transgress 
the oommandments of our Lord, the God of our fathers.*' 
Chap. X. And then will His kingdom appear throughout His 
whole creation. Then will the devil have an end, and sorrow 
will disappear along with hinu For the Heavenly One will 
rise up from His throne. And the earth will tremble, the 
son will withhold its light, and the horns of the moon will be 
broken. For God the Most High will appear and He will 
ponish the Gentiles. Then wilt thou be happy, Israel, and 
God will exalt thee. And now, Joshua (and here Moses 
turns again to address his successor), keep these words and 
this book. As for me, I am going to the resting-place of my 
fathers. Chap. xL then goes on to relate how, after this 
address was ended, Joshua turned to Moses and lamented 
over the prospect of lus departure, and regretted that, in 
consequence of his own weakness and incompetency, he would 
not be equal to the great task that had been imposed upon 
hiuL Thereupon chap. xii. proceeds to tell how Moses 

** It 18 usuaUj aBsumed that cbaps. riiL-ix. ha^e direct reference to the 
cloeiiig period. But this appears to be only indirectly the case. For the 
aatlior lepreeentB Moses as prophesying that, in the closing period, there 
will be a tta^ of matters the like of which wOl never have been before 
except once, viz. in the time of Antiochoa Epiphanes. It is the description 
of this period of persecution under Antiochns that is also pursaed in chap. 
ix., in which we accordingly meet with a legend similar to that in 2 Mace. 
Tii The object of the hiding in the cave is not merely to escape persecution, 
bat also to find a place where the law can be observed without hindrance ; 
comp. in particular 2 Maco. vi 11 and the Babbinical legends regarding 
Simon ben Jochai (Giatz, Guch, der Juden, iv. 470 sqq.) ; also in general, 
Lociasi Dtr Essenismus^ p. 128. There has been an unnecessary amount 
of puzxling of the brains over the enigmatical term taxo. It is undoubtedly 
to be looked upon as a corruption of the text But one is at a loss to 
coooeiTe how Hilgenfeld could ever suppose that under it there lay a 
reference to the Messiah. That would surely be a strange Messiah who 
coold find nothing better to do than creep into a hole and there await the 
approach of death. Yet^ according to Philippi, this latter is to be under- 
stood as referring to Christ and His disciples (pp. 177-1 8G). 
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exhorted Joshua not to tinder-estimate his ability and not to 
despair of the future of his people, seeing that, however much 
they might be punished for their sins, they could never be 
utterly destroyed. 

Here the manuscript ends. But all that has gone before 
leads us to expect, what the fragments tend to confirm, that 
in the subsequent portion of the book it had gone on to give 
an account of how Moses was taken away from the earth, the 
scene from which the whole work obtained the title of the 
^AvaXTp^i^ Mmvaifo^. It is also in this concluding part of 
the work that the dispute between the archangel Michael and 
Satan about the body of Moses must have occurred, which 
dispute, as is well known, is also mentioned in verse 9 of the 
Epistle of Jude. 

Opinion is very much divided regarding the date of the 
composition of this book. Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and 
DiUmann refer it to the first decade after the death of Herod; 
Hilgenfeld calculates that it may have been written in the 
course of the year 44-45 a.d. ; Schmidt and Merx say some 
time between 54 and 64 a.d. ; Fritzsche and Lucius trace it 
to the sixth decade of the first century a.d. ; Langen thinks it 
must have been shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus (chap. viii. being erroneously interpreted as referring to 
this event) ; Hausrath prefers the reign of Domitian ; Philippi, 
the second century of our era (the latter fixing on this date 
solely with the object of his being able to ascribe the author- 
ship to a Christian, and of reversing the relation in which 
our book and ver. 9 of the Epistle of Jude 3tand to each 
other; see in particular, pp. 177, 182); while Volkmar (in 
accordance with his well-known predilection for the time of 
Barcocheba) thinks the date would be some time in the course 
of the year 137-138 A.D, Almost the whole of the critics 
just mentioned base their calculation upon the well-nigh 
illegible fragments of numbers in chap. vii. But surely one 
may fairly question the propriety of trying to found anything 
whatever upon lines so mutilated as those are ; and if we had 
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no other data bat these to help ns to fix the date in question, 
we would have nothing for it bnt to abandon the attempt 
altogether. Still I cannot help thinking that there are two 
such data at onr disposal (1) Toward the end of chap. vL it 
is plainly stated that the sons of Herod are to reign for a 
shorter period (breviora tempera) than their father. Now it is 
well known that Philip and Antipas reigned longer than 
their father ; and one cannot help seeing the embarrassment 
to which those words have led in the case of all those critics 
who refer the composition of our book to a latish date. They 
are capable of being explained solely on the assumption that 
the work was written toward the commencement of the reign 
of the last-mentioned princes. (2) It is as good as univer- 
sally admitted that the concluding sentences of chap. vL refer 
to the war of Varus in the year 4 B.C.** When therefore 
chap. vii. goes on to say: Ex quo facto finientur tempera, 
surely there can hardly be room for any other inference than 
this, that the author wrote subsequent to the war of Varus. 
In that case the enigmatical numbers that follow in this same 
chapter cannot be supposed to be a continuation of the 
narrative, but are to be regarded as a calculation added by 
way of supplement after the narrative has been brought down 
to the date at which the author was writing. Only, con- 
sidering how mutilated those numbers are, every attempt to 
explain them must prove a failure. Consequently the view 
of Ewald, Wieseler, Drummond and Dillmann with regard to 
the date of the composition of our book is substantially 
correct 

Some light is thrown upon the author's party leanings, 
partly by chap. vii. and partly by chap. x. The homines 
pestilentiasi against whom he inveighs in chap. vii. are by no 
means the Herodian princes (so Hilgenfeld), nor the Sadducees 

^> So Hilgenfeld, Yolkmar, Schmidt-Merx, Wieseler, Dillmaim and 
othen, also Langen, TheoL LiteraturbL 1871 , No. 3, Sp. 90 (where he retracts 
his preTiouB absolutely untenable reference of the passage to Pompey ; see 
Judenth. in Paldst, p. 109). 
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(80 Yolkmar, p. 105 ; Geiger, p. 45 sq.; Lucius, p. 116 sqq.), 
nor the Sadducees and Pharisees (so Wieseler, p. 642 sq., who 
refers vy. 3, 4 to the former and w. 6-10 to the latter) ; but 
the Pharisees and the Pharisees alone, to whom every word is 
unmistakably applicable (so Ewald, (ksch, v. 81; Schmidt- 
Merx, p. 121; Philippi, p. 176). Our author then was 
inimical to the Pfiarisees, though, at the same time, he was 
neither an Essene, for as such he would not have jeered, as he 
does in chap, vii., at the Pharisaical purifications (Joseph. 
Bell. Jiid. ii. 8. 10), nor a Sadducee, for, according to chap, x., 
he looks forward with the most fervent longings for the 
advent of the kingdom of (jod, and that too a kingdom 
accompanied with outward pomp and circumstance. Wieseler 
is perhaps nearest the truth in seeking him among the Zealots 
who, notwithstanding their kinship to the Pharisees, had still 
an intense dislike to them, because they looked upon them as 
being too dogmatic and formal as regards the law and too 
undecided with respect to their politics. That the book was 
written in Palestine may, to say the least of it, be accepted 
as the most obvious and natural supposition. Hilgenfeld and 
Hausrath have suggested Bome, without however alleging any 
ground for doing so. On the assumption that it was composed 
in Palestine, it becomes further probable that it was written 
originally in Hebrew or Aramaic. But we are not in a 
position positively to assert this. Only this much is certain, 
that our old Latin version was taken from the Greek. 

0/ the legend regarding the decUh of Moses extensive and varied use has 
been made in Jewish literature. Besides our book there faU to be 
mentioned: Philo( Ft/a If om), Josepbus (Antt, ir.JhL), Midrash Tanchuma 
debarum (translated into German bj Wiiosche, 18S2}, and a Midrash which 
treats specially of the departure of Moses (nB13 MTOfi, Petirath Moshe), 
This latter has been frequently published in two recensions, among others 
by Gilb. Gaulminns, Paris 1629, with a Latin translation ; then this Latin 
translation was published by itself by John Alb. Fabricius, Hamburg 1714, 
and by Gfrbrer, Prophetae veteres pseudepigraphi, Stuttg. 1840 (see Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hebraea, iL 1278 sq., 1395. Zunz, Die gottesdienstUchen 
V^ortrUge der Juden^ p. 146. Steiuschneider, CcUaL Wfrorum Hebraeorum 
in Biblioih, Bodl. p. 630 sq.). For one of these two recensions see also 
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JeUinek, Beth ha-Midrask, voL i. 185S. Also a third, which Jellinek 
regards as the oldest^ in his Btlh ha^Midrasky vol. vL 1877. Gomp. in 
general on these legends : Bernard's edition of Josephus, note on AntL iv. 
Jin. Fabriciixs, Cod, pseudepigr, VeL Test i 889 sqq. Beer, Lehen Moses 
nack Auffassting derjildiscken Sage^ Leipzig 1863. Benedetti, Vita e morte 
di Mose, leggaule ebr, tradotte, illtistrate e comparcUe, Pisa 1879 (on 
which see Magazin fOr die WissenscL des Judenth. 1881, pp. 57 - 60). 
Leop. T. Ranke, WeUgeschichU, vol iti. 2nd part (1883), pp. 12-^3. 

Care mnst be taken not to confound our Assumptio Masts with the 
Christian Apocalypse of Mosis in Greek which has been edited by Tischen- 
dorf {Apocalypses apoeryphae, lips. 1866) ; similarly, from a Milanese 
manoacript) by Oeriani, Monumenta sacra et pro/ana, y. 1. This work 
bel<mg8 to the class of Adamio books, for it records the history of the life 
and death of Adam as it had been revealed to Moses. On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud. «. Krit. 1851, p. 432 sqq. Le Hir, Etudes Bibli^ues 
(1869), iL pp. 110-120. Ronsch, Das Buck der JubOden, p. 470 sqq. 
Accoiding to Eutfaalins and others, Gal. vi. 15 (om mpiro/ii ri irrtt 
^urt tUpftfiuoriM, »KXd Keuini xrloti) found a phtoe in an Apocryphum 
MosiSj where, of conne, it could only have been borrowed horn the Epistle 
to the Galatians (Euthalius in Zaocagni's Collectanea monumentorum 
vetentmy 1698, p. 561 = Gallandi, BibUoth. Patr. x. 260. Simikrly Synoellus, 
ed. Dindorf, i 48, and an anonymous list of the quotations in the New 
Testament given in Montfauoou, Bildiotheca Bibliothecarum, i. 195 = 
Diarium ItaUcum^ p. 212, and in Ootelier, Patr, apost,, note on Const 
apost vL 16). Now, seeing that Euthalius also makes use of precisely the 
same formula of reference (Muvaias dxoKftv^ov) as in the case of verse 9 of 
the Epistle of Jude (Zaccagni, p. 485), we may perhaps venture to assume 
that he had before him a Christian version of the Assumptio Mosisj in 
which GaL vL 15 had been inserted. Syncellus and the author of the 
anonymous list just referred to have clearly drawn upon Euthalius. 
Gnostic Books of Moses are mentioned as being in use among the Setbites 
by Epiphan.' Htier, xxxix. 5. For Apocrypha Mosis generaUy, see Const, 
apost. vi 16. Fabridus, Cod. pseudepigr. Vet. Test. i. 825-849, il 111-130. 
Liicke, EinUitung in die Offenharung Johannis^ pp. 232-235. Dillmann, 
art. " Psendepigraphen " in Hersog^s Rtal'Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 352 sqq. 
(Nos. 4, 18, 26, 29, 35). 

Use of the Assumptio Mosis in the Christian Church: Epistle of Jude, 
ver. 9. Clement of Alexandria, Adumhrat. in epist. Judae (in Zabn's 
Supplementum Ckmentinum^ 1884, p. 84) : Hie confirmat assumptionem 
MoysL Other legends in Clement of Alexandria regarding the death and 
ascension of Moses, have in all probability been borrowed no less from our 
writing (Strom, i. 23. 153, vL 15. 132. Comp. Zahn, p. 96 sq.). Origen, 
De prindpiisy iii. 2. 1 : Et primo quidem in Genesi serpens Evam seduxisse 
describitur, de quo in Adsoensione Mosis, cujos libelU meminit in epistola 
sua apostolus Judas, Michael archangelas cum diabolo disputans de corpore 
Mosis ait a diabolo inspiratum serpentem causam exstitisse praevaricationis 
Adae et Evae. Idem, In Josuam homU. iL 1 (ed. Lommatzsch, xL 22) : 
Denique et in libello quodam, licet in canone non habeatur, mysterii tamen 
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hujos hgan desciibitur. Refertur enim, quia dao Moses videbantar: 
uniiB yivuB in spiritu, alius mortnus in oorpore. Didymus Alex., In 
episL Judae enarratio (in Gallandi, Biblioth. Patr, vi. 807), finds in Jude, 
ver. 9, evidence in favour of the view that even the devil is not evil by 
nature or substantiaHter^ and alleges that the adversarii hujus contempla- 
tionis praescribunt praesenti epistolae et Moyseos assumptioni propter eum 
locum ubi significatur verbum Archangeli de corpore Moyseos ad diabolum 
factum. Acta Synodi Nicaen. ii. 20 (in Fabridus, L 844) : 'Ei* /3//3XiV ^ 

».T.x. For another passage from these same Acts, see p. 74 abova 
Evodii epist. ad Augustin. {Auqustin. epixl, ocUz. in Fabridus, i. 845 sq.) : 
Quanquam et in apociyphis et in secretis ipdus Moyd, quae scriptora caret 
auctoritate, tunc cum ascenderet in montem ut moreretur vi corporis, 
effidtur ut aliud esset quod terrae mandaretur, aliud quod angelo comitanti 
sociaretur. Bed non satis urget me apocryphorum praeferre sententiam 
illis superioribus rebus definitis. For additional passages, and chiefly from 
Greek scholia, see Konsch, Zeitschr. fur wisaenschaftL TheoL 1869, pp. 
216-220. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Romani epist. 2nd ed. pp. 127-129. In 
the lists of the apocryphal books we find a A/«^«f»ii M*»v9i*ts and an 
'A»«Xin^/f Mmfvims (the one immediately after the other in the sUchometry 
of Nicephorus, and in the **' Synopsis Athanasii " as given in Gredner's Zur 
Otschichte des Kanons, pp. 121, 145 ; as also in the anonymous list edited 
by Pitra and others, see v. 7 below). Now, sedng that the writing that 
has come down to us is in point of fact a ^* Testament (will) of Moses," 
though, as we have already seen, it is quoted in the Acts of the Goundl of 
Nicaea under the title 'Ay^Xmf^/^ M«t;9ltf(, it may be assumed that both 
these designations were the titles of two separate divisions of one and the 
same work, the first of which has been preserved, whereas the quotations 
in the Fathers almost all belong to the second. 

Editions of the Latin text : Geriani, Monumenta sacra et prof, vol. i. fasa 
i. (Milan 1861), pp. 55-64. Hilgenfeld, Clementis Bomani epistulae (like- 
wise under the title Novum Testam, extra canonem receptum^ fasc. L), Ist 
ed. 1866, pp. 93-115, 2nd ed. 1876, pp. 107-135. Yolkmar, Mose Prophetic 
und ffimmel/ahrt, eine Quelle fur das Neue Testament^ zum erstetimale 
deutsch herausgegeben hn Zttsammehhang der Apokrypha und der Chris^ 
tohgie uberhaupt^ Leipzig 1867. Schmidt (Moriz) and Merx, ^^Die 
Assumptio Mosia mit Einleitung und erklarenden Anmerkungen heraus- 
gegeben " (Merx* Archiv fur wissenschaftl Erforschung des A. T\ vol. i 
Part iL 1868, pp^ 111-152). Fritache, Libri apocryphi Vet Test, graece 
(Lips. 1871), pp. 700-730 ; comp. Prokgom. pp. 32-36. A rendering back 
into the Greek was attempted by Hilgenfeld, for which see Zeitschr. fiir 
wissensch. TkeoL 1868, pp. 273-309, 356, and his Messias Judaeorum, 1869, 
pp. 435-468 ; comp. Prokgom. pp. 70-76. 

For contributions toward the criticism and exposition of our book, see, 
besides the editions just mentioned, Ewald, Gdttinger gekhrte Anz. 1862, 
St 1. Idem, Gesck. des Volhes Israel, voL v. (3rd ed. 1867), pp. 73-82. 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Paiastina (1866), pp. 102-111. Idem^ in 
Rensch's Theohg. LiteraturbL 1871, No. 3. Hilgenfdd, Zeitschr. fur 
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ttUsensch, TheoL 1867, pp. 217-223. Ibid. Hanpt, p. 448. Ronscb, 
Zeitschr. / iciw. TheoL voL xi, 1868, pp. 76-108, 466-468 ; xil 1869, pp. 
21S>228 ; xiv. 1871, ppi 89-92 ; xviL 1874, pp. 542-662 ; xxviii. 1885, pp. 
102-104. Philippi, Das Buck Henoch (1868), pp. 166-191. Colani, 
^^L'AssomptioQ de Mdise" (Bevue de TMuhgie^ 1868, 2nd part). Cairiere, 
Note sur k Taxo de VAsgomption de MoXse (ibid, 1868, 2nd part). Wieseler, 
*'Die jiingst anfgefandene Aufnahme Moses nach Urspning nnd Inhalt 
untersucht" {Jakrbb. fur deutsche TheoL 1868, pp. 622-648). Idem, 
*^ 0m9oi and Taxo " (Zeitschr. der deutschen morgenUind, Gesellsch, 1882, p. 
193 sq.). Geiger's Judische Zeitschr. fUr Wissensch. und Leben, 1868, pp. 
41-47. Heidenheim, ^'Beitrage zom bessem VerBttindniss der Ascensio 
Mom ^ ( Vierteljahrschr. fur deutsch. und Englisch - theoL Forschung und 
Kritik^ yd. iv. (Part 1. 1869). Haosrath, NeutesiamentL Zeitgesch, 2nd ed. 
iv. pp. 76-80 (Ist ed. iil 278-282). Stahelin, Jahrbb. fur deutsche TheoL 
1874, pp. 216-218. Dmmmond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 74-84. 
Ladns, Der Essenismus (1881), pp. 111-119, 127 sq. Renss, Gesch. der 
heU Schriften A. T.\ §572. Dillmann, art ^Tseudepigraphen '* in Herzog's 
Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xii. 352 sq. Deane, **The Assumption of Moses ^* 
(Monthly Interpreter ^ March 1885, pp. 321-348). 

4. ITie Apocalypse of Baruch, 

The large Peshito manuscript of Milan {Cod. Anibros. B. 
21y inf.) also contains a Revelation of Baruch, regarding which 
we have no farther information of a trustworthy kind. Only 
a small fraction of it, viz. the epistle addressed to the nine 
and a half tribes in the captivity^ inserted at the close (chaps. 
lxxviii.-lxxxvi)^ has been otherwise transmitted to us and 
already printed in the Paris and London Polyglots. But 
beyond this there is hardly any other trace of it to be met 
with (see below). The book was first introduced to public 
notice through a Latin version prepared and edited by 
Ceriani (1866). This scholar subsequently published the 
Syrian text itself (in* ordinary type in 1871, and in a photo- 
lithographed fac-simile in 1883). Fritzsche, after making a 
few emendations upon it, embodied Ceriani's Latin version in 
his edition of the Apocrypha (1871). The book purports to 
be a writing composed by Baruch in which he recounts (using 
the first person throughout) what happened to him imme- 
diately before and after the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
what revelations were made to him. The contents are sub- 
stantially as follows : — First section, chaps. L-v. : In the five 
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and twentieth year of the reign of Jeconiah [a complete con- 
founding of dates by which the author means to indicate 
the time of the destruction of Jerusalem] Gkxl intimates to 
Baruch the impending ruin of Jerusalem and the kingdom of 
Jiidah, Chaps. vi.-viii : On the following day the Chaldean 
army appears before the walls of the city. However it is not 
the Chaldeans but four angels that destroy it. No sooner is 
this done than the Chaldeans enter the city and carry away 
its inhabitants into captivity. Chaps. ix.-xiL : While Jeremiah 
accompanies these latter^ Baruch, in obedience to the com- 
mand of God, remains behind among the ruins. Second section, 
chaps. xiii.-xv. : After he had fasted seven days, God informs 
him that one day judgment would overtake the Gentiles as 
well and that in his own time ; and He calms his apprehen- 
sions generally about the prosperity of the ungodly and the 
calamities of the righteous. Chaps. xvi.-xx. : Baruch brings 
forward yet further grounds of perplexity, but God discourages 
his doing so, and ultimately orders him to prepare, by another 
seven days' fasting, for receiving a revelation of the order of 
the times. Third section, xxi-xxvi. : After fasting and praying 
to God, he is first of all censured by God for his doubts and 
pusillanimity, and then, in answer to his question as to when 
the judgment of the ungodly would take place and how long 
it would last, God communicates to him the following (chaps, 
xxvii-xxviii) : The time of the tribulation will be divided 
into twelve parts, and each part will bring with it its own 
special disaster. But the measure of that time will be two 
parts, weeks of seven weeks (duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum). Chaps. xxviii.-xxx. : To the further question 
of Baruch whether the tribulation would be confined to only 
one part of the earth or extend to the whole of it, God 
answers that it will of course affect the whole earth. But 
after that the Messiah will appear and times of joy and glory 
begin to dawn. Chaps, xxxi-xxxiv. : After receiving those 
revelations Baruch summons a meeting of the elders of the 
people in the valley of Eidron, when he announces to them 
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that: post modicum tempus concutietur aedificatio Sion, ut 
aedificetur iterom. Yerum non permanebit ipsa ilia aedificatio> 
sed iteram post tempus eradicabitur, et permanebit desolata 
usque ad tempus. £t postea oportet renovari in gloria, et 
coronabitur in perpetuum. Fourth section, chaps, xxxv.- 
xxxviiL : Hereupon, Baruch, as he sits lamenting upon the 
ruins of the Holy of holies, falls asleep and in a dream is 
favoured with a new revelation. He sees a large forest 
surrounded by mountains and rocks. Over against it grew a 
vine, and from under the vine flowed a spring which developed 
into large streams that made channels for themselves under- 
neath the forest and the mountains till these latter fell in and 
were swept away: Only a single cedar was left, but at last it 
too was uprooted. Thereupon the vine and the spring came 
and ordered the cedar to betake itself to where the rest of the 
forest had already gone. And the cedar was burnt up, but the 
vine continued to grow and everything around it flourished. 
Chaps. xxxviii.-xL : In answer to Baruch's request God inter- 
prets the dream to him as follows : Behold the kingdom that 
destroys Zion will itself be overthrown and subjugated by 
another that will succeed it. And this in its turn will be 
overthrown and a third will arise. And then this also will be 
swept away and a fourth will anse, more terrible than all 
that have preceded it. And when the time for its overthrow 
has come then Mine Anointed will appear, who is like a 
spring and a vine, and He will annihilate the armies of that 
kingdom. And that cedar means the last remaining general 
{dux, prince ?) in it who will be condemned and put to death 
by Mine Anointed. And the reign of Mine Anointed will 
endure for ever. Chaps, xli— xliii : Baruch receives a com- 
mission to exhort the people and at the same time to pre- 
pare himself, by renewed fasting, for fresh revelations. Chaps. 
xliv.-xlvL : Baruch exhorts the elders of the people. Fifth 
section, chaps. xlvii.-xlviii. 24 : He fasts seven days and prays 
to Grod. Chap, xlviii. 25-50 : The new revelations have 
reference, in the first instance, to the tribulations of the last 
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time generally. Chaps. xlix.-lii. : When, upon this, Banich 
expresses a desire to learn something more about the nature 
of the new resurrection bodies of the righteous his wish is 
complied with ; not only so, but he is enlightened with regard 
to the future blessedness of the righteous and the misery 
of the ungodly generally. Siasth section, chap. liiL : In a new 
vision Baruch sees a huge cloud rising from the sea and 
covering the whole earth and discharging first black water 
and then .clear, then black again and then clear, and so on 
twelve times in successioiL At last there came black waters 
and after them bright lightning, which latter brought healing 
to the whole earth, and ultimately there came twelve streams 
and subjected themselves to this lightmng. Chaps, liv.— Iv. : 
In answer to his prayer Baruch receives through the angel 
Bamiel the following interpretation of the vision : Chaps. 
IvL-lvii. : The huge cloud means the present world. The first, 
the dark water means the sin of Adam, whereby he brought 
death and ruin into the world. The secorid, the dear water 
means Abraham and his descendants, who, although not in 
possession of the written law, nevertheless complied with its 
requirements. The third, the dark water represents the 
subsequent generations of sinful humanity, particularly the 
Egyptians. The fourth, the clear water means the appearing 
of Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and Caleb, and the giving of the law, 
and God's revelations to Moses. The fifth, the dark water 
represents the works of the Amorites and the magicians, in 
which Israel also participated. The sixth, the clear water repre- 
sents the time of David and Solomon. The severvth, the dark 
water means the revolt of Jeroboaih and the sins of his succes- 
sors and the overthrow of the kingdom of the ten tribes. The 
eighth, the dear water means the integrity of Hezekiah and 
his deliverance from Sennacherib. The nirUh, the dark water 
means the universal ungodliness in the days of Manasseh and 
the announcing of the destruction of Jerusalem. The tenth, 
the d,ear water denotes the reign of the good king Josiah. 
The eleventh, the dark water represents the present tribulAtiou 
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(t.e. in Baruch's own time), the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the Babylonian captivity. Chap. Ixviii. : But the twelfth, the 
dear water means that the people of Israel will again experi- 
ence times of joy, that Jerusalem will be rebuilt, that the 
offering of sacrifices will be resumed, and that the priests will 
return to their duties. Chaps. lxix.-lxxi. : But the last dark 
water which is yet to come, and which proves worse than all 
that went before, means this : that tribulation and confusion 
will come upon the whole earth. A few will rule over the 
many, the poor will become rich and the rich will become 
poor, knaves will be exalted above heroes, wise men will 
keep silence and fools will speak. And in obedience to 
God's command the nations which He has prepared for the 
purpose will come and war with such of the leaders as are 
still left (cum ducibus, qui reliqui f uerint tunc). And it will 
come to pass that he who escapes from the war will perish by 
the earthquake, and he who escapes from the earthquake will 
perish by fire, and he who escapes the fire will perish with 
hunger. And he who escapes the whole of those evils will 
be given into the hands of Mine Anointed. Chaps. lxxii.-lxxiv. : 
But this dreadful dark water will at length be followed by yet 
more eUar water. This means that the time of Mine Anointed 
will come and that He will judge the nations and sit for 
ever upon the throne of His kingdom. And all tribulation 
will come to an end, and peace and joy will reign upon the 
earth. Chaps. Ixxv.-lxxvi. : Baruch thanks God for the 
revelation with which he had been favoured, and then God 
directs him to wait for forty days and then go to the top of a 
certain mountain where all the different regions of the earth 
would pass before his view. After this he is to be removed 
from the world. Seventh section, chap. Ixxvii. : Baruch 
delivers a hortatory address to the people, and at the request 
of the latter he, on the 21st day of the eighth month, also 
composes two hortatory addresses to be sent to their brethren 
in the captivity, one to the nine and a half tribes and the 
other to the remaining two and a half. Chaps. Ixxviil-lxxxvi.: 
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The import of the first of the two addresses is as follows : 
Baruch in the first place reminds his readers that the judg- 
ment of God which has overtaken them is a just judgment, 
he then tells them of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar and the carrying away of the inhabitants 
into captivity, and intimates to them the judgment of Qod 
that is awaiting their oppressors and then their own ultimate 
deliverance. In conclusion, he founds upon this an exhorta- 
tion to continue steadfast in their devotion to God and His 
law. Chap. Ixxxvii. : He sends this epistle to the nine and 
a half tribes in captivity through the medium of an eagle. 

At this point the book, as we now possess it, breaks off. 
But originally it must have contained somewhat more, for 
from Ixxvii. 19 there is reason to infer that the epistle 
addressed to the nine and a half tribes was followed by a 
similar one addressed to the other two and a half tribes. And 
from chap. Ixxvi. it is to be presumed that the book would 
proceed to tell how Baruch was shown all the countries of the 
world from the top of a mountain and was thereafter taken 
away from the earth. 
[ As regards the date of the composition of our apocalypse 

\ this much at least may be affirmed with certainty, that it was 

\ not written till after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 
For in chap, xxxii. 2-4, Baruch announces to the assembled 
people that (after its first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar) 
Jerusalem is to be rebuilt again. BiU that this building 
vrill not continue to stand, but that it will in like manner be 
destroyed again. And then the city will lie waste for a long 
period, until the glorious time when it will be rebuilt and 
crowned for ever. But, with the exception of this passage, 
there is not another that throws any light upon the date of the 
composition of our book. For nothing bearing upon this is to 
be gathered from the obscure passage in which we are informed 
that the time of tribulation is to last " two parts, weeks of 
seven weeks" (xxviii 2: duae partes hebdomades septem 
hebdomadarum), for the meaning of these words is as uncer- 
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tain as it is obscure. Consequently the calculations which 
Ewald, Hilgenfeld, Wieseler, and Dillmann above all have tried 
to found upon this passage have no certain basis on which to 
rest Possibly one would be much more likely to find some 
clue to the date in question in the affinity which this work hears 
to the Fourth Book of Ezra. For the points of contact between 
both those books in regard to thought and expression alike 
are (as Langen has pointed out, pp. 6-8) so numerous that we 
must of necessity assume either that they were written by one 
and the same author, or that the one borrowed from the other. 
It is now almost universally believed that it may be proved 
with a greater or less degree of certainty that our book has 
drawn upon the Fourth Book of Ezra (so Ewald, Langen, 
Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, Stahelin, Benan, Drummond, Dillmann). 
It appears to me however that as yet no decisive arguments 
have been advanced in support of this view. In the case of 
Langen, who was the first to go thoroughly into this question, 
and who has done much to influence subsequent opinion on 
the matter, his main argument was that the Book of Baruch 
corrected, as he supposed, the somewhat crude notions of 
Ezra respecting the doctrine of original sin. In order that 
the reader may be in a more favourable position for estimating 
the value of this argument, we will here subjoin in parallel 
columns what each of the two books says on this point : — 

BARUCH : 



EZRA: 

iii. 7 : Et huic (Adamo) mandasti 
diligere riam toarn, et praeterivit earn ; 
et statim instituisti in emn mortem 
et in nationibus ejus. 

iiL 21-22: Cor enim malignom 
bajnlaoB primus, Adam transgreasus 
et victosest; sed et omnes, qui de eo 
nati sunt Et facta est permanens 
infirmitaa. 

iv. 80 : Quoniam granum aeminia 
mail aeminatum est in corde Adam 
ab initio, et quantum impietatisgene- 
ravit usque nunc, et generat usque 
dam veniat areal 



xvii. 3 : (Adam) mortem attulit et 
abecidit annoa eorum, qui ab eo 
geniti f uerunt 

xziii. 4: Qpando peccarit Adam et 
decreta fuit mors contra eos, qui 
gignerentuT) etc 

zlriiL 42 : quid f ecisti Adam 
omnibus, qui a te geniti sunt I 

liy. 15, 19 * Si enim Adam prior 
peccavit, et attulit mortem super 
omnes immaturam; sed etiam illi qui 
ex eo nati sunt, unusquisque ex eis 
praeparayit animae suae tormentum 
futurum : et iterum unusquisque ex 
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viL 48 : ta quid f ecisti Adam ? 
Si enim tu peccasti, non est factuB 
Boliofi tans caaus, aed et noetnun, qai 
ex te adTenimua. 



eia elegit mbi gloriam fatniam . . • 
Non eat ergo Adam cauaa, niai animae 
Boae tanfcom ; noa veio nnnaqaiaqae 
fait animae auae Adam. 



/ 



Now Langen supposes that the last of the passages quoted 
from Baruch (liv. 19 : Non est ergo Adam causa, nisi animae 
suae tantum ; nos vero unusquisque fuit animae suae Adam) 
is above all intended to modify the somewhat harsh view of 
Ezra. But one can easily see that the utterances of Baruch 
on other occasions are quite as blunt as those of Ezra. 
And, on the other hand, there are passages to be met with in 
Ezra in which the author emphasizes quite as strongly as 
Baruch liv. 19, though in different terms, the thought that 
every man is to blame for his own ruin. To take only a single 
example, compare viiL 55-61. Here then we have not even 
an actual difference of view, far less a correction of the one 
writer on the part of the other. Further, such other reasons 
as have been advanced in favour of the priority of Ezra and 
the dependent character of Baruch are merely considerations 
of an extremely general kind which may be met with, 
considerations equally well calculated to prove quite the 
reverse. Some are inclined to think that in the case of the 
author of the Fourth Book of Ezra '* there is more of a des- 
pairing frame of mind, that his striving after light and his 
desire to have his apprehensions quieted are deeper, more 
urgent, and of a more overmastering character, that, because 
the impressions produced by the dreadful events are rather 
fresher in his mind, his narrative is also, for this very reason 
and in spite of its verbosity, the more impressive of the two, 
and so on " (so Dillmann). My own opinion is that it is quite 
the converse of this, and that it would be nearer the truth to 
say that it is precisely in the case of Baruch that this problem 
is uppermost, viz. How is the calamity of Israel and the 
impunity of its oppressors possible and conceivable ? while in 
the case of Ezra, though this problem concerns him too, still 
there is a question that almost lies yet nearer his heart, viz. 
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Why is it that so many perish and so few are saved ? The 
subordination of the fonner of these questions to the other, 
which is a purely theological one, appears to me rather to 
indicate that Ezra is of a later date than Baruch. Kot 
only so, but it is decidedly of a more finished character, and 
is distinguished by greater maturity of thought and a greater 
degree of lucidity than the last-mentioned book. But this is 
a point in regard to which it is scarcely possible to arrive at 
a definite conclusion. And hence we are equally unable to 
say whether our book was written shortly after the destruction 
of Jerusalem (so Hilgenfeld, Fritzsche, Drummond), or during 
the reign of Domitian (so Ewald), or in the time of Trajan 
(so Langen, Wieseler, Benan, Dillmann). Undoubtedly the 
most probable supposition of all is that it was composed not 
long after the destruction of the holy city, when the question 
*' How could God permit such a disaster ? " was still a burning 
ona It is older at all events than the time of Papias, whose 
chimerical fancies about the millennial kingdom (Irenaeus, 
V. 33. 3) are borrowed from our Apocalypse (xxix. 5).** The 
existing Sjrrian text has been taken from the Greek (see 
Langen, p. 8 sq. ; Kneucker, p. 192 sq. ; Dillmann, p. 358). 

With the exception of the posBage in Papias just mentioned, no certain 
trace of the ute of our book in the Ghriatian Church is anywhere to be met 
with. There ia every reason to believe that it had been pushed into the back- 
ground by the kindred Ezra-apocalypse. Still the fact of its finding a place 
in the Peshito manuscript of Milan serves to show that it was still in use at 
a later period at least in the Syrian Church. In the lists of the apocrypha 
given in the Stichometry of Nicephorus and the "Synopsis Athanasii" (in 
Credner, Zur Geschichte des KanonSj pp. 121, 145) there are added at the 
cloee: Bupovjc* 'A^/3««ov/«, 'E^exi^X km Aetinix yj/ivh^iypet^ct. But it is 



s^ In his edition of Irenaeus (ii. 417), Harvey attempts to show that the 
text of Papias presupposes a Syrian original on which it is based, for he 
thinks that a certain anomaly occurring in his text may be most easily 
accounted for by the hypothesis of such an original If this were correct, 
it would be of considerable interest as regards the matter now in hand. 
The anomaly in question admits however of being otherwise explained. 
See Gebhardt and Hamack's edition of the Epistle of Diirnalas (2nd ed. 
1878), p. 87. 
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extremely ancertain \vhether, by the first-mentioned book, it is our apoca- 
lypse that is meant, for besides the Baruch of the Greek Bible, and which 
in the lists jnst referred to is included among the canonical books, there 
were also other apocryphal writings hearing this name, (1) There are con- 
siderable fragments of a gnostic Book of Baruch given in the Philosophumena 
V. 26-27 (oomp. y. 24). (2) A Christian Book of Baruch, which is akin to 
our apocalypse and has borrowed largely from it, has been published in 
Ethiopic by Dillmann under the title ^^Reliqua yerborum Baruchi'' (in 
Dillmann's Chrestomathia aethiopica^ Lips. 1866), as it had been preyiously 
in Greek in a Greek Metuieus (Yenetiis 1609), and recently again by 
Oeriani under the title ^' Paralipomena Jeremiae'' {Monumenta sacra et 
pro/ana^ yoL y. 1, Hediol. 1868), and finally in a Grerman yersion by 
Priitorius {Zeitschr, fUr wissensch, Thsol 1872, pp. 230-247), and by Konig 
(^Stud, u. Krit. 1877, pp. 318-338). On this book comp. also Ewald, Gesch. 
des VoUces Israel^ viL 183. Fritzsche, Libri apocr. prolegom, p. 82. 
Sachsse, Zeitschr,fUr vnssensck Theol 1874, p. 268 sq. Kneucker, Das 
Buch Baruch^ p. 196 sq. Dillmann in Herzog's ReaUEnc, 2nd ed. xiL 
358 sq. (3) In the Altercatio Simonis Judaei et Theophili Christiani^ lately 
published by Hamack, there occurs the following passage from a Book of 
Baruch (Gebhardt and Hamack, Texte und Untersuchungen, yol. i. part 3, 
1883, p. 25) : Prope finem libri sui de nativitate ejus [sciL Christi] et de 
habitu yestis et de passione ejus et de resurrectione ejus prophetavit dicens : 
Hie unctUB meus, electus mens, vtdvae incontaminatae jactdatus, natus et 
passus dicitur. Judging from the Ghristology implied in this passage, 
the Baruch here in question can only have been composed at the soonest 
in the fourth century of our era (see Hamack, p. 46). Further, in 
Cyprian^s Testim. iii 29, we find that in one manuscript there has been 
inserted a quotation from some Book of Baruch or other, which quotation , 
however, we have no means of verifying. (4) Tichonrawow contemplates 
editing an Apocalypse of Baruch in the old Slavonic version (see TheoL 
Literaturztg. 1877, p. 658). Whether it has as yet appeared, and what its 
relation to other Books of Barach with which we are already acquainted, 
I am unable to say. 

The epistle to the nine and a half tribes in the captivity, which forms 
the conclusion of our apocalypse, has been already printed in the Paris 
Polyglot, vol ix., in the London Polyglot, voL iv., in Ll^g;arde's edition of the 
Syrian version of the apocrypha {Lilni Vet. Test, apocryphi syriace^ ed. 
de Lagarde, Lips. 1861), also in Latin in Fabridus, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. 
Test it 145-155. Also in an English and French version ; see Fritzsche's 
Exeget. Uandbuch zu den Apokryphen^ L 175 sq., and Libri Apocr. p. zzzi. 
Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 190 sq. 

Geriani^s Latin version of our apocalypse appeared in the Monumenta 
sacra et prof ana, voL i. fasc. 2 (MedioL 1866), pp. 73-98. For this see 
also Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi Vet. Test graece (Lips. 1871), pp. 654-699. 
The Syrian text was edited by Geriani in the Monumenta sacra et pro/ana, 
voL y. fasc 2 (MedioL 1871), pp. 113-180. This latter was also included 
in the photo-lithographed fac-simile of the whole manuscript, published 
under the title Translatio Syra Pesdtto Veteris Testamenti ex codice 
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Amhrosiano sec. /ere VL photolithographice edita curante et adnotante Antonio 
Maria Cerianij 2 toIb. in 4 parte, Milan 1876^1883 (the Apqcalypee of 
Baroch being in the last part). Gomp. TheoL Literaturzeitung, 1876, 
p. 329 ; 1878, p. 228; 1881, ooL 4 ; 1884, coL 27. 

Critical inquiries : Langen, De apocalypsi Baruch anno superiori primum 
edita commentation Friburgi in Brisgovia, 1867 (pear. p. 4). Ewald, Odttinger 
geL Anzeigen^ 1867, p. 1706 sqq. Idem, Gesch. des Volkes Israel^ yiL 83-87. 
Hflgenf eld, Zeitschr. /Ur wtssensch. Theol 1869, pp. 437-440. Idem, Messias 
Judaeortm^ p. Iziii. sq. Wieseler, Tkeol Stud. u. Krit. 1870, p. 288 (in his 
article on tbe Fourth Book of Ezra). Fritzsche, Libri apocr. Prolegom. 
pp. 30-^2. Hauarath, NeutestamentL Zeitgesch. 2nd ed. iv. 88 sq. (Ist ed. 
iiL 290). Stahelin, Jahrbb. fUr deutsche Thecl. 1874, p. 211 sqq. Renan, 
*' L'Apocalypae de Baruch *" (/oumdl des Savants, April 1877, pp. 222-231). 
Idem, Les ivangHes, 1877, pp. 517-530. Dmmmond, The Jewish 
Messiah, 1877, pp. 117-132. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, 1879, 
pp. 190-198. Kaulen in Wetzer and Welters Kirchenkx. 2nd ed. i. 1058 sq. 
(art. '* Apokryphen-Literatur '*). Dillmann in Herzog'a Real-Enc. 2nd ed. 
xiL 356-858 (art. '* Pseudepigrapben "). Deane, *^ The Apocalypse of 
Bamch," i. {Monihly Interpreter, April 1885, pp. 451-461). 



5. The Fourth Book of Ezra. 

Of all the Jewish apocalypses none has been so widely 
circulated in the early Church and in the Church of the Middle 
Ages as the so-called Fourth Book of Ezra. By Greek and Latin 
Fathers it is used as a genuine prophetical work (see below). 
The fact of there being Syrian, Ethiopic, Arabic, and Armenian 
versions of the book is evidence of the extent to which it was 
circulated in the East Then the circumstance that a Latin ver- 
sion has come down to us in a large number of Bible manscripts 
is calculated to show the favour with which, in like manner, it 
was still regarded by the Church of Bome in the Middle Ages. 
It was for this reason no doubt that it was also added as an 
appendix to the authorized Boman Vulgate. Not only so, it 
even found its way into German versions of the Protestant 
Bible (see more below). The whole of the five versions which 
we possess are taken, some of them directly, others indirectly, 
from a Greek text (now no longer extant), which, moreover, 
is to be regarded as the original one. 

The text of the Latin Vulgate consists of sixteen chapters. 
But, as is generally admitted, the two first and the two last of 
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these, which do not appear in the Oriental versions, are later 
additions by a Christian hand. Accordingly in its original 
form the book would only embrace the portion between chaps, 
iii. and xiv. inclusive. The contents of the original work are 
divided into sevea visions, with which, as he himself informs 
us, Ezra had be^n favoured. First vision (iii 1-v. 20): 
In the thirtieth year after the destruction of the city (Jeru- 
salem) Ezra is in Babylon, and in his piayer to God he com- 
plains of the calamities of Israel on the one hand, and of the 
prosperity of the Gentile nations on the other (iii. 1-36). 
The angel Uriel comes, and, in the first place, reproves him 
for his complaints (iv. 1-21), and then proceeds to remind him 
that wickedness has its appointed time (iv. 22-32), just as 
the dead have an appointed time during which they require 
to stay in the nether world (iv. 33-43). But the most of the 
distress is already past, and its end will be announced by 
means of definite signs (iv. 44-v. 13). Ezra is so exhausted 
by the revelation that has been imparted to him that he 
requires to be strengthened by the angel. By fasting for 
seven days he prepares himself for a new revelation (v. 14-20). 
Second vision (v. 21-vi 34): Ezra renews his complaints, 
and is once more rebuked by the angel (v. 21-40). This 
latter points out to him that in the history of mankind one 
thing must come after another, and that the beginning and 
the end cannot come at one and the same time. Ezra is 
reminded, however, that he may nevertheless see tliat the 
end is already approaching. It will be brought about by 
God Himself, the Creator of the world (v. 41-vi. 6). The 
signs of the end are more fully enumerated than in the 
previous vision (vi. 7-29). Uriel here takes leave of Ezra, 
with the promise of further revelations (vi 30-34). Third 
vision (vL 35-ix. 25) : Ezra complains again, and is again 
rebuked by the angel (vi. 35-viL 25). Upon this he is 
favoured with the following revelation : — Whenever the signs 
(enumerated in the preceding visions) begin to appear, then 
those delivered from the calamities in question will see won- 
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derful things: For my Son, the Anointed One^ will appear 
with His retinae, and He will diffuse joy among those that 
are spared, and that for four hundred years. And at the 
expiry of those years, my Son, the Anointed One, will die. He 
and all who have the breath of life. For the space of seven 
days, corresponding to the seven creative days, there will not 
be a single human being upon the earth. Then the dead will 
rise ; and the Most High will come and sit upon the judg- 
ment-seat, and proceed with the judgment (vii 26-35).'^ 
And the place of torment will be revealed, and over against 
it the place of rest. And the length of the day of judgment 
will be a year- week (vi. 1-17 = Bensly, w. 36-44). Only 
a few men will be saved. The majority will be consigned to 
perdition (vi. 18-48 = Bensly, w. 45-74). Moreover, the 
ungodly do not enter at death into habitations of rest, but 
when they die are at once consigned to sevenfold torment, of 
which this also forms a part, that they find it no longer pos- 
sible to repent, and that they foresee their future condemnation. 
But the righteous, on the other hand, enter into rest, and 
experience sevenfold joy, of which, among other things, this 
forms a part, that they foresee their ultimate blessedness 
(vi 49-76 = Bensly, 75-101). But on the day of judgment 
each receives what he has deserved ; and no one, by interced- 
ing for him, can alter the fate of another (vi. 77-83 » Bensly, 
102—105).* Ezra's objection, that surely the Scriptures 
speak of the righteous having often interceded in behalf of the 
ungodly, is dismissed with the remark on the part of the angel, 
that what might avail for this world will not do so for eternity 

'* What follows (vi. 1-Sd) is not found in the majority of the manuscripts 
. of the Latin yersion, and can only have been borrowed at some former period 
from the Oriental manuscripts and inserted here. Fritzsche gives the frag- 
ment according to the Syriac version, though retaining the numbering of 
the chapters and verses usually followed in the Ethiopio one. Since 1875 
and 1877 we have been made acquainted with the Latin text through two 
maooscripts (see below). I give above both the numbering of the vet sea 
adopted by FritoBche and that followed by Bensly in his edition of the 
Latin text. 

'* At this point the I^tin Yalgate text comes in again. 
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as well (viL 36-45). When Ezra is deploiing that the whole 
ruin of the human race has been brought about by Adam, the 
angel refers him to the impiety of men through which they 
have become the authors of their own ruin (viL 46—69). Then 
(ollow further explanations, having reference to the circum- 
stance that of the many that are created so very few are 
saved (viiL 1-62). Finally, the signs of the letst time are 
unfolded to Ezra anew (viiL 63-ix. 13), and lus anxiety at 
the thought of so many being lost is once more set at rest 
(ix. 14-25). Fourth vmm (ix. 26-x. 60): While Ezra is 
again indulging his complaints, he sees a woman on his right 
hand weeping, and who, in answer to his questions, tells him 
that after thirty years of barrenness she gave birth to a son, 
brought him up with great difficulty, and then procured a wife 
for him, but that just as he was entering the bride-chamber he 
fell and was killed (ix. 26-x. 4). Ezra chides her for bewail- 
ing the mere loss of a son, when she ought rather to be 
weeping over the destruction of Jerusalem and the ruin of so 
many men (x. 5-24). Then all at once her face is lifted up, 
she utters a cry, the earth quakes, and instead of the woman 
there appears a strongly built oity. At this sight Ezra is so 
perplexed that he cries to the angel Uriel, who at* once 
appeals and gives him the following explanation of what he 
had just seen : The woman is Zion. The thirty years of 
barrenness are the 3000 years during which no sacrifices had 
as yet been offered on Zion. The birth of the son represents 
the building of the temple by Solomon, and the instituting of 
sacrificial worship on Zion. The death of the son refers to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But the newly built city was 
shown to Ezra in the vision with the view of comforting him, 
and of saving him from despair (x. 25-60). Fifth vision 
(xL 1-xii. 51) : In a dream Ezra sees an eagle rise out of 
the sea, having twdve wvngs and three lieads. And out of the 
wings grew eight subordinate wings, which became small and 
feeble winglets. But the heads were resting, and the centre 
one was larger than the others. And the eagle flew and 
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ruled over the land And from within its body there issued 
a voice which ordered the wings to rule one after another. 
And the twelve wings ruled, one after the other (the second 
more than twice as long as any of the others, xi 17), and 
then vanished, and similarly two of the winglets, so that at 
last only the three heads and the six winglets were left. 
Two of those winglets separated themselves from the rest, 
and placed themselves under the head on the right-hand side. 
The other four wanted to rule, but two of them soon vanished 
and the two were consumed by the heads. And the middle 
bead ruled over the whole earth and then vanished And 
the two other heads also ruled. But the one on the right- 
hand side devoured the one on the left (xL 1-35). Then 
Ezra sees a lion, and hears how, with a human voice, it 
describes the eagle just referred to as being the fourth of 
those animals to which God has in succession committed the 
empire of the world. And the lion announces to the eagle 
its impending destruction (xi 36—46). Thereupon the only 
remaining head also vanished. And the two winglets which 
had joined themselves to it began to rule.'' But their rule 
was of a feeble character. And the whole body of the eagle 
was consumed with fire (xiL 1-3). The meaning of the vision 
which Ezra rehearses is as follows. The eagle represents the 
last of Daniel's kingdoms. The twelve wings are twelve kings 
who are to rule over it, one after another. The second will 
begin to reign, and will reign longer than the others. The 
voice which issues from the body of the eagle means that in the 
course of the duration of that kingdom {inter tempvs regni 
illius, as we ought to read with the Syriac and the other 
Oriental versions) evil disorders will arise ; and it will be involved 
in great trouble, only it will not fall, but regain its power. 
But the eight subordinate wings represent eight kings, whose 
respective times will be of short duration. ^Two of these will 

*' Here the correct text is that presented by the Oriental yersiona. See 
Hilgenfeld and Fritzsche (in answer to Yolkmar, who adheres to the cor- 
rupt LA. of the Latin yersion). 

DIV. IL VOL. UL Q 
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perish when the intermediate time approaches (apprapin^ 
quarUe tempw^e 7nedio, i.e. that interregnum to which reference 
had just been made). Four of them will be reserved for the 
time when the end is approaching, and two for the time of 
the end itself. But the meaning of the three heads is as 
follows. At the time of the end the Most High will raise up 
three kings,** who will rule over the earth. And they will 
cause impiety to reach a climax, and will bring about the end. 
The one ( = the middle head) will die in his bed, but in the 
midst of torment Of the remaining two one will be cut off 
by the sword of the other, while the latter will himself fall by 
the sword at the time of the end. Finally, the two subordinate 
wings, which joined the head on the right, represent the two 
remaining kings of the closing period, whose reign will be 
feeble and fuU. of disorder (xii. 4-30). But the lion which 
announces to the eagle its impending destruction represents the 
Messiah, whom the Most High has reserved for the end. He 
will arraign them (the kings?) while yet alive before His 
tribunal, and convict them of their wickedness, and then 
destroy them. But the people of God He will cause to rejoice 
(during 400 years, as was foretold in the third vision) till the 
day of judgment comes (xii. 31-34). After receiving those 
revelations Ezra is commissioned to write what he had seen 
in a book, and preserve it in a secret place (xii 35-51). — 
Sixth vision (xiii 1-58): Once more he sees in a dream a 
man rising up out of the sea. And an innumerable company 
of men gathered themselves together for the purpose of warring 
against that man. And when they marched out against him, 
he emitted a fiery breath and flames from his mouth, so that 
they were all burnt up. Thereupon other men advanced 
toward him, some of them joyfully, others in sadneSs, and some 
again in fetters (xiii. 1-13). In answer to Ezra's request 
this vision is explained to him as follows. The roan who 
rises out of the sea is he by whom God will redeem His whole 
creation. He will annihilate his enemies, not with the .spear 
*^ So the Oriental TersioiiB. The Latin has tria rtgna. 
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or implements of war, bat by means of the law, which is like 
unto fire. But the peaceful crowd that advances towards him 
is the ten tribes returning from the captivity (xiii. 14-68). — 
Seventh vision (xiv. 1-50) : Ezra is commissioned by God to 
instruct the people and set his house in order and withdraw 
from mortal things, for he is about to be taken from the earthy 
Moreover, he is to take to himself five men who, daring a period 
of forty days, are to write down what they are told to write. 
And Ezra did so. And the men wrote what they did not 
understand. Thereupon Ezra was carried away and conveyed 
to the place appointed for such as he (xiv. 1—50). 

For anything at all decisive with regard to the date of the 
composition of this remarkable book, we are chiefly indebted to 
the interpretation of the vision of the eagle. For the data 
furnished by the other passages that have been brought to 
bear upon this point are of too uncertain a character to be of 
much service. For example in chap. vL 9 it is stated that 
the present world is to end with the rule of Edom, while the 
world to come is to begin with the supremacy of Israel (finis 
enim hujus saeculi Esau, et principium sequentis Jacob). But 
it ia open to question whether by Edom it is the Herodians 
(so Hilgenfeld, Volkmar) or whether it is the Bomans 
(so Oehler in Herzog's Seal-Hnc. Ist ed. voL ix. p. 430, 2nd 
ed. voL ix. p. 660 ; Ewald, Excwrsus, p. 198 ; Langen, p. 
125 sq.) that are meant. The latter is no doubt the correct 
view of the matter.'® But even if the former were to be 
preferred, very little after all would be gained considering the 
long period embraced by the Herodian dynasty (down till the 
year 100 of our era). Then as for the calculation of the 

^ In Rabbinical literatore Edom is quite a common designation for Rome ; 
see Bnxtorfs Lexicon Chaldaicum, col. 29 sqq. Otho, Lex Rabb. under 
'* Roma.*' Levy, Neuhehr, Wdrterb. i. 29. Griinbaum, Zeitschr. der DMG 
xzxi. pp. 805-309. Weber, System der altsynag. paJtdsU TheoL p. 848 and 
elsewhere. This designation occurs so early as in the Si/re (see Weber, p. 
60). Comp. furtlier Jerome's Comment, ad Jesaj. zxi. 11, 12 {Opp, ed. 
Tallarsi, iv. 217) : Quidam Hebraeornm pro Duma Romam legunt, Yolentes 
prophetiam contra regnimi Romanum dirigi, frivola pi'Tsuasione qua semper 
in Idumaeae nomine Romanes existimant demonstTari. 
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world-periods as given in chap. xiv. 11, 12 (Duodecim enim 
partibus divisum est saeculum, et transierant ejus decimam et 
dimidium decimae partis, superant autem ejus duae post 
medium deeimae partis). The mere fact of the reading 
fluctuating so much here (in the Syriac and Armenian 
versions the passage does nojb occur at all) should of itself 
have been enough to deter any one from attempting any 
calculation whatever of these world-periods. It will be seen 
then that, apart from the general purport of the book, it is the 
viwn of the eagle alone that can be said to furnish a clue to 
the date pf its composition. In the interpretation of this 
vision the following points, which naturally present themselves 
on a general survey of the contents, aie to be kept steadily in 
view : the twelve principal wings, the eight subordinate ones, 
and the three heads represent twenty-three sovereigns or rulers 
who reign one after the other, and that in the following order. 
First we have the twelve principal wings and two of the 
subordinate ones. Then comes a time of disorder. At the 
expiry of this period four subordinate wings have their turn, 
and after them the three heads. During the reign of the 
third head the Messiah appears, upon which follows the over- 
throw of the third head and the short feeble reign of the two 
remaining subordinate wings. We thus see that, from the 
author's standpoint, both the overthrow of the third head and 
the reign of the last two subordinate wings were still in the 
future; from which it follows that he must have written 
during the reign of the third head, and that the reign of the 
two last subordinate wings is not matter of history, but exists 
only in the author's imagination. Further, the following 
points are to be specially noted:. (1) The second principal 
wing reigns more than twice as long as any of the rest 
(xL 17). (2) Many of the wings, particularly of the sub- 
ordinate wings, come upon the scene without actually getting 
the length of reigning, and therefore represent mere pretenders 
and usurpers. (3) All the rulers belong to one and the same 
kingdom, and are, or at least aim at being, the rulers of the 
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whole of that kingdom. (4) The first dies a natural death 
(xii 26), the second is murdered by the third (xi. 35, xii. 28). 
Now, with the help of this exegetical result, let us test the 
various interpretations that have been attempted, and which we 
may divide into three leading groups, according as the eagle 
has been supposed to refer either (1) to Borne under the 
monarchy and the republic, or (2) to the Greek rule, or (3) to 
Some under the emperors. 

1. Laurence, van der Vlis and Liicke (2nd ed.) under- 
stand the vision of the eagle as referring to the history of 
Borne from the time of Bomulus tUl that of Caesar. Those 
three writers are all agreed in this, that the three heads 
represent StUla, Pompey and Caesar, and that our book was 
composed in the time of Caesar (Lticke), or shortly after his 
assassination (van der Vlis), or a little later still (Laurence). 
No doubt the interpretation 12 + 8 wings is beset with con- 
siderable difficulty, but this is supposed to be got over by 
falling back upon those persons who at a later period aspired 
to the throne, and upon the party leaders in the time of the 
civil wars. But even if this were not a somewhat doubtful 
proceeding, there are still two considerations that could not 
fail to prove fatal to this view : first, the fact that for a Jewish 
apocalyptic writer the whole period previous to the time of 
Pompey would have simply no interest whatever ; and then 
this other fact^ that if Bome is to be thought of at all, the 
reference can only be to a time when she was mistress of the 
world. For the whole of the wings and heads are intended 
to represent rulers who exercised or at all events aspired to 
exercise sway over the entire world. 

2. Hilgenfeld supposes the vision to have reference to the 
Greek rule. It is true that previously {Apokalyptik, pp. 
217-221) he took the 12 + 8 wings to mean the Ptolemies. 
The twelve wings and the first two of the subordinate wings 
he made out to be the following : — (1) Alexander the Great, 
(2) Ptolemy L Lagi, (3-8) Ptolemy XL to Ptolemy VIL, (9) 
Cleopatra L, (10-14) Ptolemy VIIL Lathyrus to Ptolemy 
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XII. Auletes. The other six subordinate wings were supposed 
to refer to the offshoots from the Ptolemaic dynasty down to 
Cleopatra the younger (t 30 B.C.). Then some time after 
iZeUschr. I860, pp. 335-358) he substituted the Seleueidae 
for the Ptolemies, and reckoned the kings from Alexander the 
Great on to the descendants of Seleucus. But still he always 
adhered strictly to the view, that the three heads were to be 
taken as referring to Caesar, Antony and Octavian, and that 
the book must have been composed immediately after Antony's 
death in the year 30 B.a {Zeitsckr. 1867, p. 285 : "exactly 
30 years before Christ"). Although this interpretation 
enables us more easily to find room for the twenty kings 
than the foregoing one, still it can hardly be said to be a bit 
more tenable. One great objection to it above all is this, that 
while it supposes the twenty wings to refer to Greek rulers, it 
regards the three heads, on the other hand, as referring to 
Soman rulers, whereas the text obviously requires us to 
regard the whole as rulers of one and the same kingdom. 
But Hilgenfeld's interpretation is incompatible above all with 
the statement that the second wing was to rule twice as long 
as any of the others (xi. 1 7). For this will suit neither the 
case of Ptolemy I. nor that of Seleucus I. Nicator. Hilgenfeld 
too has fully realized the awkwardness of this passage, and 
while at one time he was disposed to look npon it as an 
interpolation, he has more recently had recourse to tlie 
expedient of supposing that, in the statement in question, the 
author had in view only the first six wings, namely those on 
the right side, on which assumption he finds that the notice 
exactly suits the case of Seleucus I. {Zeit$chi\ 1867, p. 286 
sq., 1870, p. 310 sq.). But the text does not in the least 
degree sanction such a limitation as this (nemo post te tenebit 
tempus tuum, sed nee dimidium ejus). There is a further 
contradiction of the text in the referring of the first head to 
Caesar, who, as is well known, was assassinated, whereas, accord- 
ing to chap. xii. 26, the ruler in question was to die super 
lectum. But let us say generally that every interpretation is to hs 
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regarded as untenaMe which proceeds an the assumption that tJie 
book was written, earlier than the destruction of Jerusalem by 
TUus. One of the principal objects of the book is just this^ 
to comfort the people on the occasion of the destruction in 
question. Ezra over and over again prays to have an 
explanation of the mystery of Jerusalem's lying low in the 
dust while the Gentile nations exult in triumph. It is with 
regard to this that, through the medium of a divine revelation, 
he obtains instruction and comfort. Kow to write a work of 
this nature could hardly be supposed to have any meaning or 
object whatsoever except at a time when Jerusalem was 
actually lying in ruins. No doubt it is the first destruction 
of the city (by Nebuchadnezzar) that is in view. But as it is 
of course impossible that the book can have been written in 
the decades immediately following this event (if for nothing 
but chap. xi. 39, xii. 11, where Daniel is presupposed), the 
only course open to us is to come down to a date subsequent 
to the destruction by Titus, and to tissume that the author 
intended that first destruction by Nebuchadnezzar to be 
regarded as, so to speak, a type of the second, and that the 
consolations purporting to have been communicated to Ezra 
were in reality meant for that generation in whose minds the 
recollection of the destruction of the year 70 was still fresh; 
although for the pseudo-Ezra this event was perhaps more a 
thing of the past than it was for the pseudo-Baruch. Then a 
distinct allusion to the destruction of the city by the Bomans 
may also be found in the words which the lion addresses to 
the eagle (xL 42) : Destruxisti habitationes eorum qui fructi- 
ficabant et humiliasti muros eorum qui te non nocuerunt. 
Consequently there cannot be a doubt that — 

3. Corrodi, Lucke (1st ed.), Gfrorer, Dillmann, Volkmar, 
Ewald, Langen, Wieseler, Keil, Hausrath, Benan, Drummond, 
Beuss, Gutschmid, Le Hir are correct in holding that the 
eagle is to be understood as representing imperial Borne. 
They are all at one in this, that the line of rulers should begin 
with Caesar, and that, by the second wing, the duration of 
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whose reign was more than twice as long as that of any of 
the others (xi. 17), it is AugvMua that is meant This point 
may in fact he regarded as settled. For the placing of Csesar 
as the first in the line of Soman emperors is also to be met 
with elsewhere (Joseph. Antt, xviii. 2. 2, 6. 10 ; Orac, Sxbyll. 
V. 10--15. Comp. Volkmar, p. 344). Moreover the length 
of time during which Augustus reigned is estimated, as a rule, 
at 56 years, coimting from his first consulate in the year 
711 A.u.c. = 43 B.C. (see Volkmar, p. 344; Gutschmid, 
Zeitschr. 1860, p. 37). According to this calculation the 
actual duration of the reign of Augustus is found to have 
been more than twice longer than that of all the other Soman 
emperors belonging to the first three centuries. 

But there is one point in regard to which there is an 
essential difference between Gutschmid and Le Hir on the one 
hand and all the other writers mentioned above on the other. 
For while Corrodi (I 208) and the others understand the 
three heads as referring to the three Flavian emperors 
(Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian), and accordingly regard the 
book as having been written during the last decades of the 
first century of our era, Gutschmid interprets as follows : — 
He takes the twelve principal wings to represent: (1) Caesar, 
(2) Augustus, (3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero, 
(7) Vespasian, (8) Domitian, (9) Trajan, (10) Hadrian^ 
(11) Antoninus Pius, (12) Marcus Aurelius. The first two 
of the subordinate wings he supposes to refer to Titus and 
Nerva, and the four immediately following them to : (1) Com- 
modus, (2) Pertinax, (3) Didius Julianus, and (4) Pescennius 
Niger. The three heads again he takes to represent, Sqftimius 
Severus (193-211 a.d.) with his two sons CaracaUa and OetoL. 
Geta was murdered by Caracalla, but this latter also fell by 
the sword (217 A.D.). The last two of the subordinate winga 
he supposes to be intended for Macrinus and his son Diadu- 
menianus, who were assassinated in the year 218 A.D. He 
thinks therefore that the vision of the eagle must have been 
written immediately before, in the month of June 218 
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(ZeUsckr. 1860, p. 48). Moreover Gutschiuid regards the 
vision of the eagle as a later interpolation, while he thinks — 
and here he is more in accord with Hilgenfeld — that the main 
body of the book must have been written in the year 31 b.c. 
Le Hir, in his interpretation of the vision now in question, 
coincides with Gutschmid in almost every particular {Etudes 
BMiques, i. pp. 184-192). The only point in which they 
differ is this, that Le Hir, founding upon the list of emperors 
given by Clement of Alexandria, counts the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus as simply one, thus including the 
latter among those represented by the principal wings, while, 
to make up for tins, he inserts Clodius Albinus after 
Pescennius Niger among those represented by the subordinate 
wings. Nor does he think that the entire book was written 
in the year 218 a.d«, but is of opinion that there was in the 
first instance a Jewish original, and subsequently a Christian 
revision and modification of this latter. He holds that the 
former, which is already made use of in the Epistle of 
Barnabas, was written in the last quarter of the first century 
of our era, while the Christian revision, in which the vision 
of the eagle was inserted, would be composed in the year 
218 A.D. {Etvdes Bibliques, i. p. 207 sq.). 

The tempting thing about this interpretation is, that it 
enables us actuaUy to specify all the rulers represented by 
the 12 + 8 wings, which, if we suppose the Flavian period to 
be in view, it is impossible to do. But, for all that, it is 
unquestionably erroneous. It is precluded above all by the 
circumstance that the book is already quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria. Consequently it must have been in existence 
toward the close of the second century. No doubt Gutschmid 
and Le Hir are disposed to fall back upon the hjrpothesis of 
interpolation or of revision and modification. But the book 
itself furnishes neither occasion nor justification for such a 
hypothesis. The vision of the eagle fits in admirably, and 
could scarcely be omitted without completely mutilating the 
work. The hypothesis of interpolation is therefore gratuitous 
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in the extreme, to say nothing of the fact that it is incom- 
patible with many points of detail For example Oalba, 
Otho and Yitellius are completely left out of account. 
Commodus is classed by Gutschmid with those who are 
represented by the subordinate wings, while Le Hir counts 
his reign and that of Marcus Aurelius as constituting simply 
one reign, all which is extremely forced. But the most 
awkward thing of all is, that the two subordinate wings, Titus 
and Nerva, did not reign, as the text however requires us to 
suppose (xiL 21), appropinquante tempore medio, ie. shortly 
before the interregnum, before the period of disorder, but in 
the heart of the peaceful rule of the principal wings.^ 

Consequently if we are to adopt the ordinary interpretation 
we will have to stop at the Flavian period. There can be no 
mistaking the fact that all that is said with regard to ffis three 
heads will apply admirably to the three Flavian emperors, 
Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. Those who had brought 
about the destruction of the holy city really constituted for 
the Jew the acme of power and ungodliness. Vespasian died, 
as we are told xii 26, super lectum et tamen cum tormentis 
(comp. Sueton. Veqf. xxiv. Dio Cass. Ixvi 17). It is true 
Titus was not murdered by Domitian as is presupposed in 
chap& xi. 35, xiL 28. Yet it was currently believed that this 
was the case, and certainly Domitian's demeanour at the time 
of his brother's death gave ample occasion for such a belief 
(Sueton. Domitian IL Dio Cass. Ixvi. 26 ; Ora^i, SUbyU. xii. 
120-123. Aurelius Victor, Caesar^ x. and xl, states explicitly 
that Titus had been poisoned by Domitian). This likewise 
corresponds with the actual fact that several of the subordinate 
wings, 1.6. of the usurpers, had been disposed of with the help 
of the other two heads. But after all, the finding of a place 
for the whole 12 + 8 wings is not a matter of insuperable 
difficulty. The twelve principal wings may be regarded as 
representing say the following rulers: — (1) Caesar, (2) Augustus, 
(3) Tiberius, (4) Caligula, (5) Claudius, (6) Nero, (7) Galba, 
^ In ftDBwer to GutBchmid, Bee also Yolkmar, p. 389 sq. 
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(8) Otho, (9) Yitellius, to whom may be added the three 
usorpeis: (10) Vindex, (11) Nymphidius, (12) Piso. But 
what is to be made of the eight subordinate wings? To 
dispose of them Volkmar and Ewald have had recourse to 
expedients of the most singular kind. Volkmar, who is 
followed by Benan, makes out the number of rulers to be not 
12 + 8, but, by taking the wings as pairs, only 6 + 4. The 
six rulers he takes to be the Julian emperors from Caesar to 
Kero ; the four again he takes to be : Gralba, Otho, Yitellius, 
and Nerva. So Yolkmar and Kenan, and that although we 
are plainly told in chap, xii 14 that: Begnabunt autem in 
ea reges duodecim, unus post unum; and in ver. 20 of the 
same chapter find the words : exsurgent enim in ipso octo 
reges. Ewald again goes the length of thinking that not 
only the eight subordinate wings, but also the three heads, are 
to be regarded as included among the twelve principal wings, 
and consequently that the three groups of rulers are to be 
identified, and that we should reckon only twelve rulers 
altogether (counting from Caesar to Domitian). The most 
obvious exegetical principles should have been sufiBcient to 
prevent any such attempts at explanation as we have here. 
Nor can Langen be said to have altogether eschewed this 
arbitrary style of criticism when he inclines, as he does, to 
take the numbers merely as round numbers, and to regard 
the twelve principal wings as intended to represent the six 
Julian emperors. For the text undoubtedly requires us to 
assume that there were 12 + 8 rulers, or at all events pre- 
tenders. No less untenable is the view of Gfrorer (i. 90 sq.), 
who refers the eight subordinate wings partly to Herod and 
some of his descendants, partly to Jewish (! !) agitators, as 
John of Gischala and Simon Bar-Giora ; or that of Wieseler, 
who thinks that the whole eight subordinate wings are meant 
to represent the Herodian dynasty alone. In point of fact 
however the only distinction between the subordinate and the 
principal wings is this, that in the case of the former the 
reign is short and feeble (xii. 20), or they fail ever to get the 
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length of reigning at all (xi. 25-27). As for the rest they 
are^ quite as much as the principal wings, rulers of the entire 
empire, or at all events aspire to be so. Consequently it is 
impossible to suppose that it is vassal princes that are repre- 
sented by those subordinate wings ; rather must we hold, with 
Corrodi (Gesch. des ChUiasmits, i. 207), that it is ''governors, 
rival candidates for the throne, and rebels," or with Dillmann 
(Herzog's Beal-Ene. 1st ed. vol. xii. p. 312), that it is 
"Boman generals and pretenders" that are in view. Of 
course we have had to avail ourselves of the better known 
among the usurpers in order to complete the number twelve. 
But it would appear that the author reckons along with them 
all those Soman generals who, during the period of disorder 
(68-70), had at any time put forward claims to the throne. 
And of these surely it would not be difficult to make out six. 
For it is only a question of six, seeing that, as has been already 
noticed, the last two of the subordinate wings do not represent 
actual historical personages. 

If the view which represents the three heads as referring 
to the Flavian emperors be correct, it should not be difficult 
to determine the date of the composition of our book. We 
have already seen that the author wrote during the reign of 
the third head, inasmuch as he is already acquainted with 
the manner in which the second was put to death, while on 
the other hand he is looking forward to the overthrow of the 
third after the Messiah has made His appearance. Conse* 
quently the composition of the book is not, with Corrodi and 
Ewald, to be referred to so early a date as the time of Titus, 
nor again, with Yolkmar, Langen, Hausrath and Benan, to 
one so late as the time of Kerva, but, with Gfrorer, Dillmann, 
Wieseler and Eeuss, to the reign of Domitian (81-96 A.D.). 

The desigDation Fourth Book ofEzra^ under which our work is known^ 
is carrent only in the Latin Church, and is to be traced to the fact that the 
canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah were reckoned as First and Second Ezra 
respectively, while the Ezra of the Greek Bible was regarded as Third Ezra 
(so Jerome, Praef. in version, Ubr, Ezrae^ Opp, cd. Yallarsi, ix. 1524 : Kec 
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qaemqaam moTeat^ quod unus & nobis editiis liber est ; nee apocryphorum 
teitii et qnarti somniid delectetor). This mode of designating those 
di£ferent books has also been retained in the official Roman Vulgate, where 
Third and Fourth Ezra are inserted at the end of the New Testament. In 
tiie manuscript of Amiens, from which Bensly edited the Latin fragment, 
the canonical books Ezra and Nehemiah taken together are regarded as 
Fizst Ezra, the so-called Third Ezra is counted as Second Ezra, while 
Fourth Ezra is divided into three books, chaps. i.-*iL being counted as 
Third Ezra, chaps. iii.-ziy. as Fourth Ezra, and chaps, xr., xvi. as Fifth 
Ezra (Bendy, The Missing Fragment, p. 6). Similarly, though with greater 
complication still, in the Codex Sangermanensis and the manuscripts deriyed 
from it (Bensly, p. 85 sq.). The earliest designation seems to hare been 
'EmZpas vpo^wme (Clemens Alex. Slrom. iii. 16. 100) or 'Eoipa a^oxa- 
Xin^/f , for it is doubtless our Fourth Book of Ezra that is meant by the 
apocryphal work bearing that name which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Gotelier, Hody and Pitra (see p. 126). For more on 
the different titles^ see Yolkmar, Dcu vierte Buck Emra, p. 3. Hilgenfeld, 
Messias Judaeorum, pp. xviiL-xzL 

Use and high repute of the book in the Christian Church. — It is probable 
that it is this work that is referred to in the following passage in the 
Epistle of Barnabas, chap. xiL : '0^o/a»; s-aXfir rspl rov rravpw ipi^u tw A'K'kt^ 
vpo^irfi ^iyofrt' Kmt voTiravTmavrnXfo^isirat; Xiyti *vptos' *0r«9 £t/Xoir 
iiXiiii MMt wet^Tviy Kul Zt»» ift (vXop al(Aa vra^fi* Gomp. Fourth Ezra, 
iv. 33 : Quomodo et quando haec? . . . y. 5: Si de ligno sanguis stiUabit. 
It 18 true that here the first half of the quotation is wanting, but for all 
that Le Moyne and Fabridus {Cod, pseudepigr. ii. 184) were undoubtedly 
correct in tracing it to Fourth Ezra. Gomp. further, Gotelier, Hilgenfeld 
and Harnack in their editions of the Epistle of Barnabas ; Hilgenfeld, Die 
apostoL Vater, p. 47. It is also extremely probable that we are indebted to 
Fourth Ezra for the legend to the effect that, when the Holg Scriptures had 
perished on the occasion of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, &ra completely restored them again by means of a miracle. So 
Irenaeus, iii. 21. 2. TertuUian, De cultufemin, i. 3. Glemens Alex. Strom. 
I 22. 149. Gomp. Fourth Ezra xir. 18^22 and 37-47. Fabricius, Codex 
pseudqngr. L 1156-1160. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, p. 107. Strack 
in Herzc^s Beal-Enc, 2nd ed. voL vii. 414 sq. (art. " Kanon des A. T.'s"). 

The Jirst express quotation occurs in Glemens Alex. Strom, iii. 16. 100 : 
Ai» ri ydp ovj» iyiiuro i ftirpti t^s ptitrp6i fAou ra^tf, 7y«i /mii /)« roy ^x^oy 
Tov 'IcM«/3 itml Tov xo«w rw yitfovg *l9pai^; "'Ec^pug 6 vpo^irm 
Af yfi. Gomp. 4 Ezra v. 85. Our book is repeatedly used and quoted as 
prophetical, above all by Ambrose. See the passages in Fabricius, Cod, 
pseudepigr, iL pp. 183, 185 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Jttdaeorum, p. xxiL sq. 
Le Hir, Etudes Bibliques, i. 142. Bensly, The Missing Fragment, pp. 74-76. 
It is also quoted as propheta Esdras in the so-called Opus imperfectum 
in Matthaeum printed among Ghrysostom's works (ed. Montfaucon, voL yL), 
HomiL xxxir. s. Jin. Jerome, who maintains a critical attitude toward the 
Apocrypha generally, is the only one who expresses himself unfavourably. 
See the passage quoted above from the Praef, in version, Ubr, Ezrae^ 
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and especially Adv. Vigikmtium^ cbap. vi (0pp. ed. Vallarai, iL S9S) : Ta 
▼igilana dormia et dormieDB scribiB et proponis mihi libruro apocrypbuui, 
qui sub nomine Esdrae a te et dmilibiiB tui legifcur, abi 8cii)>tiim est, quod 
peat mortem nullua pro aliia audeat deprecari, quern ego libmm numquam 
legL Quid enim neceaae eat in manua sumexe, quod ecdesia non leoepit. 
Bat although our book continued to be excluded from the canon, it neverthe- 
lesB enjoyed a wide circulation, eepedally in the Middle Ages. Bensly has 
proved by actual yerification that it finds a place in more than sixty Latin 
manuscripts of the Bible (Bensly, T%€ Minmg Fmgmenty pp. 42, 82 sqq.)t 
and this without taking into account scarcely any of the Italian libraries. As 
we have already mentioned, it appears in the official Vulgate as an appendix. 
It also finds a place in not a few German editions of the Bible, Lutheran 
and Reformed as well aa Catholic (for the evidence in regard to thia, see 
Gildemeister, Esdrae Uber quartus arahice, 1877, p. 42). On the history ol 
the use, comp. further, Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. iL 174-192. Idem^ 
Cod. apocryph. Nov, Test. i. 986-988. Volkmar, Dae vierte Buck Exra^ 
p. 278 sq. Hilgenfeld, Mesiias Judaeorum^ pp. xviii.-xxi7., Ixix. sq. 

Care must be taken not to confound the Fourth Book of Ezra with the 
Christian work entitled the Apocalypse nf Ezra which Tischendorf has 
edited (Apocalypeee apocryphae. Lips. 1866, pp. 24-88). On this comp. 
Tischendorf, Stud, tc Krit. 1851, p. 428 sqq. Idem, Prolegom, to his 
edition, pp. 12-14. Le Hir, Etudes BibUques (Paris 1869), iL 120-122. 
By the "IRalpm «to««Xi/^/;, which occurs in the list of the Apocrypha 
edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, it is possibly the Fourth Book of 
Ezra that is meant (see p. 126). On the Ezra-Apocrypha, comp. also 
Fabricius, Cod. pseudepigr, L 1162. On the later additions to the Fourth 
Book of Ezra (chaps. L-iL and xy. xvi.), which in the manuscripts appear 
as yet as separate Books of Ezra, and which came for the first time to be 
blended with the main work in the printed text, see Dillmann in Herzog's 
Jieal'Enc. 2nd ed. voL xiL 356, and Benaly, The Missing Fragment^ 
pp. 85-40. 

The texts of the Fourth Book of Ezra that have come down to us are the 
following : — 

(1.) The old Latin verfton, which is the most literal, and therefore the 
most important of alL The vulgar text, as it had long been printed, was 
extremely inaccurate. In the edition of Fabricius (Codex pstudepigraphus 
Vet Test, vol IL 1728, pp. 178-807) the Arabic Tcrsion, which was given to 
the public through Ockley's English translation in 1711, was collated 
throughout with the Latin text Sabatier was the first to lay the founda- 
tion for the critical reetoration of the text by his publication of the yariants 
of the important Codex Sangermanensis (Sabatier, Bibliomm sacrorum 
Latinae versiones antiquaSy yoL iiL 1748, pp. 1088, 1069-1084). Numerous 
emendations based upon the Codex Sangermanensis, and the Ethiopic yersion 
published by Laurence in 1820, were proposed by Van der Ylis (Diq)utatio 
critica de Ezrae Ubro apocrypho vnlgo quarto dicto, Amstelod. 1889). The 
first critical edition was published by Volkmar (Handbuch der Einleitung in 
die Apocryphen, second part : Das vierte Buch Ezra, Tiib. 1868). In thia 
edition Sabatier's collation of the Cod. Sangermanensis and a Ziirich manu- 
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script collated by Volkmar himself were made use of. These manoscripts 
however were not collated with sufficient care, as the subsequent edidons of 
Hilgenfeld {Mesnas Judaeorum^ Lips. 1869) and Fritzsche (Zt6ri apocryphi 
Vet Test graece^ Lips. 1871) have shown. Both these writers give the 
Latin text according to three different manoscripts : (a) the Cod. Sanger^ 
manenMis saec. ix., collated anew for Hilgeuf eld's edition by Zotenberg; 
(d) the Co(L Turicenns saec. ziiL, also collated anew for Hilgenfeld*s 
edition by Fritassche ; (c) a Cod: Dresdensis saec, xv., collated by Hilgen- 
feld. Jn the whole of those editions a considerable fragmtni is wanting 
hetween chaps, viL 35 and vii. 86, which could only be supplied from the 
Oriental versions. This fragment was first discovered, so far as the Latin 
text is concerned, by Bensly in a manuscript at Amiens (formerly at Corbie 
near Amiens) in the year 1875 (Bensly, The Missing Fragment of the Latin 
Translation of the Fourth Book of Ezra^ discovered and edited with an 
Introduction and Notes^ Cambridge 1875. Comp. TheoL Literaturztg. 1876, 
p. 43 sq.). After this it was also published by Hilgenfeld {Zeitschr. f^ 
wissensch. TheoL 1876, pp. 421-435). Two years after this again the same 
fragment was edited from a Madrid manuscript (formerly in Alcald de 
Henares) by Wood, and from among the remains of John Palmer the 
Orientalist (t 1840), who had transcribed it as early as the year 1826 
(JowrjHil of Philology, voL viL 1877, pp. 264-278). Besides the manuscripts 
hitherto mentioned, Bensly (pp. 42, 82 sqq.) has verified some sixty others 
of the Latin text.*^ Those of them in which there is the large hiatus in 
chap, vii., and this holds true of probably the whole of them, at all events 
of the Turicensis and the Dresdensis, as also of the printed vulgar text, are 
of no value, for the hiatus in the Cod. Sangermanensis wjis due to the cutting 
oat of a leaf, so that all the manuscripts and texts in which precisely the 
same hiatus occurs must have followed that codex (as from a letter 
addressed to Bensly, Gildemeister appears to have already noted in the year 
1865). Consequently in the case of any future edition consideration will 
be due, in the first instance, only to : (a) the Cod. SangermaneTisis (now in 
Paris), dating from the year 822 a.d. (Bensly, p. 5) ; (b) the Amiens 
manuscript, also belonging to the ninth century, and independent of the 
Cod. Sanger. ; and (c) the Madrid manuscript. At the same time we may 
observe that the Latin manuscripts of the Bible in the majority of the Italian 
libraries have not yet been examined in connection with our book. 

(2.) Next to the Latin the best and most trustworthy version is the 
Syriac, which has been transmitted to us in the large Peshito manuscript 
of Milan (^Cod. Ambros. B. 21, Inf.). It was published for the first time by 
Ceriani first of all in a Latin version (Ceriani, Monumenta sacra et prof ana, 
vol. L fasc 2, MedioL 1866, pp. 99-124), then in the Syriac text itself 
(Ceriani, Afon. sac. el prof. voL v. fasc. 1, MedioL 1868, pp. 4-111). This 
latter is also given in the photo-lithographed facsimile of the whole manu- 
script (Translatio Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex cod. Ambr, photo^ 
lithographice, ed. Ceriani, 2 vols, in 4 parts, Milan 1876-1883 ; comp. vol. 

*^ On two Parisian and two Berlin manuscripts, see Gildemeister, Esdrae 
liber quarttts Arabice, 1817, pr 44 /tn. 
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iu. p. 92). Hilgenfeld has embodied Cerianrs Latin versioii in bis Messias 
Judaeorum (Lipe. 1869). 

(8.) The Ethiopia yexnioD, which is also of importance for the reconstnic- 
tion of the original text It had been previonslj published by Lanrenoe, 
accompanied with a Latin and English yersion, but only from a gingle 
manuscript, and not quite free from errors (Laurence, Primi Ezrae lihrif 
qui apud Vulgaiam appellatur qwirtits^ versio Aethiopica, nunc primo in 
medium prolata et Latine AngUceque rtddita^ Oxoniae et Londoni 1820). 
Numerous corrections have been made by van der Vlis (JDispuiatio critica 
de Ezrae Itbro apocrypho vulgo quarto dicto, Amst. 1889). A collection of 
the variants in the other manuscripts has been furnished by Dilimann iu 
the appendix to Ewald*s dissertation in the Ahhandlungen der Cr^inger 
GeseUseh. der Wissensck. vol xi. 1862-1868. Then, in the last place, 
Pr&torius, availing himself of Dillmann's collection of variants, and also 
collating with a Berlin manuscript, has made various emendations in the 
Latin version which Hilgenfeld has embodied in his Messias Judaeorum 
(Lips. 1869). A critical .edition is still a desideratum. Among the 
Ethiopia manuscripts of the'eo-called Magdala collection, which some years 
ago were forwarded to the British Museum at the close of the war between 
the English and King J^hn of Abyssinia, there happen to be no fewer than 
eight of our book (see Wright's catalogue in the Zeit$chr. derDMO, 1870, 
p. 699 flqq., Noe. 5, 10, 11, 18, 28, 24, 25, 27. Bensly, The Missing Frag- 
mentf p. 2, note 8). 

(4.) The two Arabic versions are of but secondary importance, owing to 
the great freedom in which their authors often indulge, (a) One of them, 
which is in a manuscript in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was in the first 
instance published only in an English version by Oddey (in Whitson's 
Primitive Christianity revived, voL iv. London 1711). Ewald was the 
first to publish the Arabic text (Transactions of the Odttingen Cfesellsch. 
der Wissensch. vol. xL 1862-1863). Emendations upon Oc^ey's version 
and Ewald's text were f urmshed by Steiner (Zeitschr. JUr wissensch, Theol. 
1868, pp. 426-<4d8), with whose assistance Hilgenfdd also composed a 
Latin rendering for his Messias Judaeorum (lips. 1869). The Arabic 
version here in question is also found in a Codex Yaticanus, which, though 
merely a transcript of the one in the Bodleian library, is nevertheless of 
some value in so far as it was copied before the leaf, which is at present 
wa.n%lng in the Bodleian oodex, went amissing (Bendy, The Missing Frag- 
menty p. 77 sq. Gildemeister, Esdrae liber quartuSy p. 8 ; this latter supplies 
at pp. 6-8 the text of this fragment, whidi is omitted in Ewald's edition). 
(6) An extract from aiiother Arabic version is likewise found in a Bodleian 
oodex, from which it ims been edited by Ewald (as above). A German 
version of this extract was furnished by Steiner {Zeitschr, /. wissensch. 
TheoL 1868, pp. 896-425). On the extract itself, comp. further, Ewald, 
Transactions of the Omtingen GeseUseh. der Wissensch. 1863, pp. 168-180. 
The complete text of this version was published by Gildemeister in Arabic 
and Latin from a Codex Yaticanus {Esdrae liber quartus arabicey e codice 
VctHcano nunc primum edidily Bonnae 1877). 

(5.) The Armenian version, which is still freer than the Arabic one, and 
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is of bat little aervioe for the reBtoration of the original text It was 
publiahed as early as the year 1805 in the edition of the Armenian Bible 
kmed under the anperintendence of the MechitariBts, bat Ceriani was the 
first to rescae it from obUvion, while Ewald again famished specimens 
of it in a German rendering {Trannactions of the G^ttingen GtseUsch. dtr 
Wistetueh. 1865, pp. 504-516). A Latin version, prepared by Petermann 
and based npon a collation of foor manoscripts, is given in Hilgenfeld's 
MessioM Judaeorum (Lips. 1869). In the older editions of the Armenian 
Bible (the first dating as far back ss 1666) there is an Armenian version of 
onr book which was prepared by the first editor, Uscanos himself, and taken 
from the Yolgate (see Scholtz, EinL in die heUigen Sdiriften^ vol. L 1845, 
p. 501. Oildemeister, Eadrae liber quartus arahice^ p. 43. This maybe 
made ose of for the purpose of correcting Bensly, p. 2, note 2). 

Oerman vernotte of onr book have been published by Yolkmar (^Das vierte 
Buck Esra^ 1863) and Ewald {TransaciimB of the Odttingen OeeeUtch. der 
IFuMfiuMA. voL XL 1862, 1863), while Hilgenfeld attempted a rendering 
back into the Greek {Messias Judaeorum^ Lips. 1869). 

Critical inquiries. For the earlier literature, see Fabricias, Codex 
paemdepigr. ii. 174 aqq. Liicke, EinL p. 187 sqq. Yolkmar, Das vierte 
Buck Esra (1863), pp. 273-275, 374 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Messias Judaeorum, 
p. liv. aqq. Gorrodi (also spelt Gorodi), Kritische Geschichte des ChiUasmus, 
voL i. (1781) pp. 179-230. Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heils (also 
under the title, Geschichte des Urchristenthums, vols. L, ii.), 1838, L 69-93. 
Ldcke, Versuch einer voflstcindigen Mnleitung in die Offenbarung des Johannes 
(2nd ed. 1852), pp. 144-212. Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1854, pp. 982-990 
(review of Liicke's EinL), Koack, Der Ursprung des Christenthums^ vol. 
i. (1857) pp. 341-363. Hilgenfeld, Die jUdische Apokahfptik (1857), pp. 
186-242. Idem, Die Propheten Esra und Daniel, 1863. Idem, Zeitschr, 
fitr wissensch, Theologie, vol. i. 1858, pp. 250-270 ; iiL 1860, pp. 335-358 ; 
vL 1863, pp. 229-292, 457 sq.; x. 1867, pp. 87-91, 263-295; xiiL 1870, pp. 
30a-319 ; xix. 1876, pp. 421-435. Gutschmid, *' Die Apokalypse des Esra 
and ibre spateren Bearbeitungen '* {Zeitschr, fltr wissensch, Theol, 1860, pp. 
1-81). DiUmann in Herzog's Real-Enc, 1st ed. voL xiL 1860, pp. 
310-812 ; 2nd ed. vol. xii. 1883, pp. 353-356 (art *' Pseudepigraphen ''). 
Yolkmar, Handbuch der Einkitung in die Apokryphen, second part : Das 
vierte Buck Esra, Tiib. 1863. At a previous date by the same author. Das 
vierte Buch Esra und apokalyptische Geheimnisse Oberhaupt, Zilrich 1858. 
^^ Einige Bemerkungen iiber Apokalyptik " {Zeitschr, fir wissensch, Theol. 
1861, pp. 83-92). Ewald, " Dss vierte Esrabuch nach seinem Zeitalter, 
seinen arabischen Uebersetznngen und einer neuen Wiederherstellung *' 
{Transactions of the Royal GeseUsch, der Wissensch, of G&Uingen, voL xi. 
1862-1863, histor.-philol. section, ppi 133-230. Also as a separate 
reprint). Idem, Gesch, des Volkes Israel^ voL vii 3rd ed. 1868, pp. 
69-83. Geriani, ''Sal Das vierte Ezrabach del Dottor Enrico Ewald'' 
{EstraUo dalle MemorieddR, InstittUo Lombardo disdenze e kttere), Millano 
1865. Langen, Das Judenthum in PdUistina, 1866, pp. 112-139. Le Hir, 
''Da lY.e Uvre d'Esdras'' {Etudes Bibliques, 2 vols. Paris 1869, L 139-250). 
Wieseler, *' Das vierte Bach Esra nach Inbalt und Alter untersucht " {StmL 
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II. KriL 1870, pp. 268-804). KeQ, Lehrh. der ktstor.-hriL Mnkitung in die 
kanon, und apohr. Schriftm des A. T. 8rd ed. 1878, pp. 758-764. 
Haosrath, Neatestamenil ZeUgeich. 2Dd ed. iv. 80-88 (Ist ed. iiL 282-289). 
Renan, '* Uapocalypae de Tan 97 " {Revue des deux Mondes, 1875, March, 
pp. 127-144). Idem, Lee hangiles, 1877, pp. 848-878. Drammond, The 
Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 84-117. Reoss, Gesch. det hdUgen Schrt/ten 
Alien Testaments (1881), sec 597. 

6. The Testaments of the Ttoelve Patriarchs. 

In the pseudepigraphic prophecies which we have hitherto 
been considering, revelations and predictions — and therefore 
the Apocalyptic element — chiefly predominated. But just as 
these revelations themselves had practical objects as their 
ultimate aim, such objects as the strengthening and comfort- 
ing of the faithful, so alongside of them there was also 
another class of works in which the exhortations and encour- 
agements were more directly expressed. We have a pseud- 
epigraphic prophecy of this description in TJie Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs, which is chiefly composed of such direct 
exhortations. This somewhat extensive work has come down 
to us in its entirety in the Oreek text, which was published for 
the first time by Grabe (1698), although, from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, a good many printed copies of a 
Latin version prepared in the thirteenth by Bobert Grossetest, 
Bishop of Lincoln, had been in circulation. 

The book, as we now have it, contains a great many direct 
allusions to the incarnation of God in Christ, for which reason 
almost all modern critics look upon it as the production of a 
Christian author. But it is extremely doubtful whether this 
is a correct view of the matter, and whether we ought not 
rather to assume that the work in its original form is of Jewish 
authorship, and that the passages that are of a Christian 
character were interpolated at some later date. As is indicated 
by the title itself, the book consists of the spiritual '' testa- 
ments " which the twelve sons of Jacob left behind them for 
their descendants. In each of those testaments three different 
elements may he distinguished. (1) The patriarch in each 
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instance rehearses in the first place the history of his oion life, 
in the coarse of which he either charges himself with sins he 
has committed (as is done by the majority of them), or on 
the other hand boasts of his virtaes. The biographical notices 
follow the lines of the Biblical narrative, although, after the 
fashion of the Haggadean Midrash, they are enriched with a 
laiige number of fresh details. (2) The patriarch then pro- 
ceeds to address to his descendants a number of appropriate 
exhortations based upon the preceding autobiographical sketch, 
niging them to beware of the sin that had been the cause of 
such deep distress to their ancestor, and in the event of his 
being able to boast of something redounding to his credit, 
recommending them to imitate his virtuous behaviour. The 
subject on which the exhortations turn is, as a rule, one that 
happens to have a very intimate connection with the biogra- 
phical notices, the patriarch's descendants being warned 
precisely against that sin or, it may be, to imitate that virtue 
which had been exemplified in his own life. (3) But besides 
this, we also find toward the end of each of the testaments 
(with the exception perhaps of that of Gad, where this point 
is only briefly hinted at) certain predictions regarding the 
future of the particular tribe in question, the jMitriarch for 
example predicting that his descendants would one day 
apostatize from God or, what sometimes appears to amount to 
the same thing, sever their connection with the tribes of 
Levi and Judah, and thereby involve themselves in misery, 
and especially the evils of captivity and dispersion. This 
prediction is frequently accompanied with an exhortation to 
adhere to the tribes of Levi and Judah. Od the other hand, 
these predictions are interspersed with a large number of very 
direct references to redemption through Christ 

The circles of thought in these " testaments " are of a very 
heterogeneous character. On the one hand, they contsdn 
a great deal that it seems impossible to explain except on the 
assumption that they were composed by a Jewish author. 
The history of the patriarchs is amplified precisely in the style 
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of the Haggadean Midrash. The author assumes that salva- 
tion is in store only for the children of Shem^ while those of 
Ham are doomed to destruction (Simeon vL). He manifests 
a lively interest in the Jewish tribes as such; he deplores 
their apostasy and dispersion ; he exhorts them to cleave to 
the tribes of Levi and Judah as being those which God has 
specially called to be the leaders of the others ; ^ he cherishes 
the hope of their ultimate conversion and deliverance. It is 
true, no doubt, that in his positive injunctions he nowhere 
inculcates the observance of the ceremonial law, such injunc- 
tions being more of a moral character throughout nearly the 
entire book, and consisting for example of warnings against the 
sins of envy, avarice, anger, lying, incontinency, exhortations 
to the love of one's neighbour, compassion, integrity, and such 
like. But at the same time he does not fail to speak of the 
priestly sacrificial worship, and that even with many details 
introduced into it not met with in the Old Testament itself, as 
being an institution of divine appointment^ On the other hand 
again we also meet with numerous passages which can only 
have been written by a Christian, passages which teach the 
Christian doctrine of the universal character of salvation as 
weU as that of redemption through the incarnation of God, 
nay in one instance there is a distinct reference to the 

s> Renben vi. : Tji yctp Atvl H^m Kuptog riif dpxii^ ««i rf 'loi^. 
Judah zxi. : Kal yvy, tJ»»i», «lyfliink«rf re» Aivi, h» hafiuifwn' xul fA^ 
iirtn'pigSt it' «wrejr, h» fti f^oXo^^fv^yrc. *£^ei ydp ihnKt Kvpto^ ri}» fimot^ 
Xf/«tf, «<Uf/yfi rijy hp9tru»9t xmI vTrhtt^t r4» fiaciT^uait rfi itpttoviffi. laaachar 
y,fin,: Kmi i Mvl »«i o *Iei^«ff f^ogtfvtfif 'tFm.pd Kvpitv h vloie *I«m«^. Koii 
ydp Kvptof iicTiipuoiit if rnvroig, mmI rf fnit sUtM ri}y Itpmxuetf^ rf 2f r^p fimti' 
7iU»9, Dan V. : 0<B« y»p Srt h tvj^rutc iifiiptttf dvoariosvit rou KvpiWf 
»«ii 'Zpoaux^tUTt ro9 Atyi xal xpof 'Iov)«» drrtrd^Miu Naphtali T. (in a 
parable) : K«i o Awl Ijcpctrnaf riit iktw, kuI i 'Ievd«t^ <p$da»i txittn tiiw 
oik^wnw. Ibid. viii. : K«ei vfibug W9 iirniXttvfii rote rixfotg vf^up^ lint imS/mat 
r$ Aivl K»l rf ^lot^f. 

. '^ Levi ix. Note for example the preBcription : Kal xpo rev thtxhtt tig 
r» &yi» Xovov* Ktii h rf ^up, jr/rrov (with which oomp. yol. L p. 278); 
further, the prescription in the same paasage to the effect that no wood 
was to be used for the altar of burnt-offering but that of trees which 
were always in leaf (comp. Book of Jubilees, chap, xxl, in £wald*s Jahrbb, 
iii. 19). 
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Apostle Paul (Benjamin xi.). The Christology upon which 
those passages proceed is of a decidedly patripassian character.'^ 
Grabe, who was the first to edit the Greek text^ already 
endeavoured to account for those incongruities by the 
hypothesis, that the book was written by a Jew, but had 
been subsequently interpolated by a Christian. All modern 
critics however (since Nitzsch) have entirely dismissed this 
hypothesis, and the only point on which there is a difference 
of opinion amongst them is as to whether the author occupied 
the standpoint of a Jewish or a Gentile Christian. The former 
is the prevailing view ; the latter was propounded by Bitschl 
in the first edition of his £ntstehung der althaiholischen 
Kirdu, was subsequently adopted by Vorstman and Hilgen- 
feldy but was ultimately abandoned again by Bitschl himsell 
At the same time there was no doubt a feeling on the part of 
many that it would be impossible to solve the difficulty with- 
out having recourse to the interpolation hypothesis. Kayser 
above all tried to demonstrate the existence of a tolerably 
large number of such interpolations. But even in his case 
the matter is dealt with only incidentally, to enable him to 
maintain the view as to the Jewish-Christian character of the 
writing. It was reserved for Schnapp to enter in a systematic 
manner into the question as to whether the whole work 
had not been reconstructed from beginning to end He 
endeavoured to show, that to the book in its original form 
belonged only the parts mentioned under Nos. 1 and 2 above, 
ije. merely the biographical narratives and their accompanying 
exhortations. But he seeks to prove that all those portions 
in which the future fortunes of the tribes are predicted, with 

^ Simeon vi. : Kvpio; 6 0Us fciyas rou ^l9p»i>.^ (putitofAtimiy Ivi y^s ^s 
tl»Spit^ot. Ibid,: 0t6i aufcm "Ket^t x«} ovtuaffiup dw^puirot^ tattvtp dtf- 
ipinrov{, lasachar vii. : txfimf f/k\9 itivruw rw Ofoj^ rw oupetpovy cvptvo- 
ptvofikwof Tclg dwBpLTOit ip cls-Xonn*/ xaphietf. Zebulon ix. ^R. : S\)/i9$t Btojp 
i» vxAftmrt dpBpaxou, Dan v. fin. : Kvptof ivreii ipcpbitrtt uvriiSf roU d»3pii' 
roig npturmarpi^fctpos, Naphtali viii. : i^^itrrtu Gfoc x«Te<xMv » dtrfipst- 
'Koig ivl r^e y^f, Asber viL : Mg ov 6 vrf/iaroe WtaKiyf/vtrat r^» y^jr, xoci 
aitrof ik$it» ttg Ajf^paros fitrd dvBpLieap io0i§t9 x«i t/vmit. Benjamin z. : 
Tapaytp6pttifo» Qtor i» oetpKt i7i,tvOip*n^p ovk Monwetp, 
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some other things of a kindred nature (visions in particular), 
are to be regarded as later interpolations, though he dis- 
tinguishes at the same time between Jewish and Christian 
interpolations. He thinks that the bulk of these interpolations 
would be made by a Jewish hand, but that into these again 
numerous references to the redemption through Christ had 
been afterwards inserted by a Christian hand. He considers 
therefore that the original work itself must also have been of 
Jewish origin. It appears to me that the latter part of this 
hypothesis, in so far, that is, as the Christian revision is con- 
cerned, has at all events hit the mark. It would be vain to 
attempt to reduce the heterogeneous utterances in our Testa- 
ments to a common Jewish-Christian standpoint, all of them 
that bear a specifically Christian stamp being without excep- 
tion of a Gentile-Christian and universalist character. The 
salvation is destined el^ irivra ra eOptf. The Christology is 
the patripassian Christology that so largely prevailed in many 
quarters in the Christian Church during the second and third 
centuries. There is nothing here that can be said to indicate 
a " Jewish-Christian " standpoint Again it is impossible to 
reconcile with the Christian passages in question that series 
of utterances characterized above which can only have 
emanated from a Jewish author. How is it ever to be 
supposed that a Christian, ay, or even a Jewish-Christian, 
author should think of characterizing the tribes of Levi and 
Judah as those to whom God had committed the guidance of 
IsraeL Then what could we conceive such an author to mean 
by exhorting the rest of the tribes to join themselves to the 
two just mentioned and to submit themselves to their 
authority? Why, it was precisely the tribes of Levi and 
Judah, i.e. the official Judaism of Palestine, that distinguished 
themselves above all the others in the way of rejecting the 
gospeL We can hardly imagine therefore that even a 
Jewish-Christian author would be likely to represent them 
as occupying the leading position above referred to. Nor 
does he so represent them as one who is merely taking a 
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theoretical survey of history, and as though he meant to 
censure the defection from the tribes of Levi and Judah 
merely as a thing of the past. But he also urges a loyal 
adherence to those tribes as a present duty. Kor can we 
here suppose that Levi is intended to represent the Christian 
clergy. For what in that case would Judah be supposed to 
represent 7*^ Then there is the further circumstance, that 
many of the Christian passages obviously disturb the connec- 
tion and thus proclaim themselves to be interpolations at the 
very outset. What is more, the much canvassed passage 
r^arding Paul in the Testament of Benjamin (xi.) is wanting in 
the case of two independent testimonies among the manuscripts 
and versions as at present known to us, namely in the Roman 
manuscript and the Armenian version.^ From all this it 
may be regarded as tolerably certain, that all the Christian 
passages are to be ascribed to some interpolator who, with a 
Jewish original before him, introduced modifications here and 
there to adapt it to the purposes and needs of the Christian 
Church. This assumption will also enable us to explain 
how it comes to be stated in our Testaments that Christ was 
a descendant of the tribes of Levi and Judah alike.^^ How it 

s^ That the varioiu utterances regardiog the tribes of Leri and Judah 
are of a strictly Jewish character, m&y be farther seen from others of a 
precisely similar nature in the Book of Jubilees, chap. xxxi. (Ewald^s 
JahrbUdher^ iiL 39 sq.). 

*• See Sinker, TestQmenta XII. Patriarcharum, Appendix (1879), pp. 27 
and 59 ; and Hamack's notice in Theol Literaturztg, 1879, p. 515. The 
Roman manuscript has the original text in still another passage (perhaps in 
more?), where the others show that passage to have undergone a Christian 
reyision. Simeon yii. according to the Roman MS. runs thus : K«i pvp, 
rt*»{a fiw, iip»Kovaar» top Ait/i jcml rou 'loulttj as without doubt it was 
originally written, whereas the Cambridge MS. reads : Kttl jrvy, rtxpU ^ot/, 
vvevccvsrt Aivl Ktil l» *Iop3ai \VTptt$iofff0t. 

** Simeon yii. : ^Avctariffu y»p Kvpsoe f» roD Atvl u; dp)cnpi» fcai f« roD 
'let^a dtf fia^iXidj 0fo» »«ei AwBp^tvw. Levi ii. : 3/<i otA km *lovh» 60$^ 
mtrett Kvptpf h dt^pttTrotf, Dan T. : Ketl dpmrtXu vfiiip f» tne ^i/X^; * lovh» 
Kal Aivl TO vuriptaw Kvpiov. Gad viii. : o'X'ag Ttfibivaatp 'Joi/2«jr koI to» Aiui* 
irt If rnvrat dtmrtOiU Kvptog atn^pa rf» 'l9^««X. Joseph xix. : rtpt&rt r6» 
'Iow3«# Kod ro» Ami' ort i^ minmv AvartKu vfAh 6 dftpo: rov 0foD, ^pnt 
0u^u9 Tt^a rd iBpii, 
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would ever occur to a Christian author himself to emphasize 
this point so much^ even supposing Mary to have belonged to 
the tribe of Levi, it is difficult to see, for in the primitive 
Christian tradition it was only upon the descent from Judah 
that stress was laid. But the matter becomes perfectly 
intelligible when we assume that the author had a text before 
him in which Levi and JuAah were held up as the chosen and 
model tribes. For finding this in his text he proceeds to 
justify it from his Christian standpoint by representing Christ 
as descended from the tribe of Levi in His capacity as priest, 
and from that of Judah in His capacity as king, it being left 
an open question whether he assumes the Levitical descent of 
Mary or has in view only some spiritual connection on the 
part of Christ with both those tribes in virtue of His twofold 
office of priest and king.*' It is further worthy of note that, 
deviating from his Jewish original, the Christian interpolator 
as a rule puts the tribe of Judah first How long or short 
those Christian interpolations may have been it is not always 
possible to determine with any degree of certainty. It is 
probable however that they were on a lai^r scale than 
Schnapp is inclined to suppose. 

It is rather moro difficult to answer this other question, 
namely, whether this Jewish original itself was not the pro- 
duction of several authors. The grounds on which Schnapp 
bases his attempt to distinguish and eliminate the prophetic 
portions of the book aro not quite so cogent in the case of 
Christian passages. At the same time, thero is no denjring 
that in most instances those predictions start up in the book 

*^ This latter Tiew is fayonred by Simeon vii. ; at the same time it is 
poBBible that, on the strength of Luke L 86 (*B^''«/8<r % wyytpig rov), the 
author has assumed the Leritical descent of Mary, as many of the Fathers 
have, also done (on which see Spitta, Der Brief dea JvUiu Africanus an 
Aristides^ 1877, p. 44 sqq.). But in any case it is certain that, previous 
to the author of the Testaments, no writer within the Church had eyer 
directly maintained or in any way emphasized the Levitical descent of 
Jesus. For Hilgenfeld and, foUowing him, Spitta, have contrived to elicit 
something of this from the words of Clemens Romanus, chap, xxxii., only by 
an exegesis of a very singular kind. 
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with a remarkable suddenness. The Testaments seem to 
have been intended, in the first instance, to serve as a kind of 
moral sermon. They concern themselves, as a rule, with some 
special sin or other of which the patriarch had been guilty 
and against which he warns his descendants. When we find 
then that all of a sudden, and in quite a general way, there 
comes in some prediction about the falling away of the tribes, 
and that without any further notice being taken of the special 
sin that had been previously treated of, it becomes evident at 
once that the connection is thereby interrupted and disturbed, 
all the more that the terms with which the Testaments con- 
clude are such as imply that they had been preceded by 
exhortations, and exhortations alone. Comp. above all Simeon 
v.— vii. ; Levi xiv.-xix.* ; Judah xxi.-xxv. ; Dan v. In any 
case we can have no difficulty in detecting in the Testaments 
a good many interpolations of considerable length, even apart 
from those passages that are of a specifically Christian kind ; 
take for example the two visions in the Testament of Levi 
ii.-v. and viii., which only interrupt the connection. Then 
in the biographical portion of the Testament of Joseph we 
find two perfectly parallel narratives coming the one imme- 
diately after the other (chaps. L-x.* and x^-xviii), of which 
only one can be supposed to be the original one. Again in 
the course of what is said with regard to the tribe of Levi we 
come across this glaring contradiction, that while on the one 
hand it is recommended to the other tribes as their leader, 
it is represented on the other as having itself fallen away, 
nay as having been instrumental in seducing the rest into 
apostasy (Levi xiv. ; Dan v.). Both those classes of state- 
ments cannot possibly have emanated from one and the same 
person. We may therefore say that in any case the Testa- 
ments have undergone repeated revision and remodification. 
But this much however may be held as certain, that the 
great bulk of the book is of Jewish origin. The foremast 
place in it is assigned to these moral sermons, which remind us 
partly of Jesus the Son of Sirach, and partly of Philo, and 
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which must have emanated from some author to whom moral 
conduct was a matter of deeper interest than the ceremonial 
law. Along with these we have prophetic passages composed 
by the same or some other author, in which the falling away 
from Levi and Judah is represented as being the cause of all 
evil, while the members of the nation, scattered throughout the 
whole world, are recommended to enter into close relationship 
with these tribes, therefore with the leading circles of Palestine. 
On the date of the compasUian of our book it is impossible to 
express anything like a definite opinion. As it is probable 
that the Christian revision was already known to Irenaeus, 
the Jewish original cannot have been composed later than the 
first century of our era, though, on the other hand, we can 
scarcely venture to refer it to an earlier date, seeing that the 
author probably made use of the Book of Jubilees (see below). 
In several passages the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple is presupposed (Levi xv. ; Dan v. fin.). But it is 
extremely doubtful whether these are to be regarded as 
belonging to the work in its original shape. Possibly they 
were subsequently inserted by some Christian hand 

On the references in our book to earlier writings^ see Sinker, Tesiamenta 
XIL Patriarcharum (1869), pp. 34-48; Dillmann in Ewald's Jahrb, der bibl, 
WisxMch. iiL 91-94 ; Ronsch, Das Buck der JubHSen (1874), pp. 825 sqq., 
415 sqq. References to the predictions of Enoch are of very frequent occur- 
rence (Simeon v. ; Levi x., xiv., xvL ; Judah zviii. ; Zebulon iii. ; Dan v. ; 
Naphtali iv. ; Benjamin ix.). These passages all belong to the prophetic 
sections, though in the majority of instances they are not actual quota- 
tions, but free allusions to alleged predictions of Enoch, with the view 
of explaining how the patriarchs obtained their information with regard 
to the future. Surely from this it is perfectly obvious that the author 
must have already been acquainted with one or more of the various 
books bearing the name of Enoch. In the biographical portions therefore, 
in those sections which undoubtedly belong to the original work, there are 
numerous coincidences with the Book of Jubilees. But neither are these 
absent from those portions which, according to Schnapp, are supposed to 
belong to the author of the Jewish revision. See in general Dillmann and 
Ronsch, as above. 

In patristic literature the notion of the descent of Christ from the tribes of 
Levi and Judah is met with as early as the time of Irenaeus, which notion 
is probably to be traced to our book ; see Irenaeus, Fragm, xviL (ed. 
Harvey, iL 487) : *£§ aIi> o Xptaros v-^ofrvr^^q »«i ixiypMn kmI tytpriin' 
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U fUM ydp rf 'I«aii^ rporrvT^^n* f» It rev Awl xul rov *Iof^«rox«Tfli *rapKet 
ms (ittvt^tvg »cii Itptyg iytpfi^vT ^tet H rou 2vfAUtf h rf y«i^ myptwifi ».r.A.. 
The passages in TertnlUaii, Adv, Marckm. y. 1, Scorpiace xiii., which since 
6rabe*s time (SpiciUg, L 1S2) have usually been traced to the Testament 
of Benjamin zL, are simply based on Gren. xliz. 27 ; similarly HippolyL ed. 
Lagarde, p. 140, fiagm. 50. It is not unlikely that the passage about Paul 
in Benjamin zL would be inserted in the text of the Testament at a yery 
late p^iod, and that on the strength of the patristic interpretation of Gen. 
zliz. 27; oomp. p. 119. The Testaments are expressly quoted by Origen, 
In Jotuam homil. zy. 6 (ed. de la Rue, iL 435 ; Lommatzsch, zi. 143) : Sed 
et in aliquo qnodam libello, qui appellatur testamentum duodecim patri* 
aicharum, quamyis non habeatur in canone, talem tamen qnendam sensuni 
inyenimns, quod per singulos peccantes singuli satanae intelligi debeaut 
(oomp. Reuben m,). It is doubtful whether Frocopius Gazaeus may be 
supposed to haye our book in yiew in his Conment, in Gen, zzzyiii. (see the 
passage in Sinker's Test, XI L Patr, p. 4). In the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
the TlmrptJtpxi'" are included among the dvoKpu^tt along with Enoch, the 
Assumptio Mosis and such like (Gredner, Zur Oesch. des Kanons, p. 121) ; 
similarly in the Synopsis Aihanasii (Gredner, p. 145) and in the anonymous 
list of canonical books edited by Montfaucon, Pitra and others (on which 
see p. 126 below). In the ConstituL apostoL yL 16, mention is made of an 
apocryphal work entitled o/ rptU vmrptupx*t^ which must be different from 
the book now in question, unless there has been some mistake with regard 
to the number. 

Four manuscripts of the Greek tezt are eztant : (1) A Gambridge one 
belonging to the tenth century ; (2) an Ozford one belonging to the four- 
teenth (on both of which see Sinker's Test, XIL Patr, pp. yi-zL) ; (3) a 
manuscript in the Vatican Library belonging to the thirteenth century ; 
and (4) one in the cloister of St. John in Patmos belonging to the sizteenth 
(on both of which again see Sinker, Appendix^ 1879, pp. 1-7). In addition 
to these we should also mention, as independent testimonies, (1) the as yet 
unprinted Armenian yersion, eight manuscripts of which haye been yerified 
by Sinker, and the oldest of which dates from the year 1220 a.d. (Sinker, 
Appendix, pp. 23-27, and p. yii.sq.) ; and (2) the Old Slavonic yersion, which 
was published by Tichonrawow in his Pamjatniki otretschennoi russkoi lite- 
ratury (2 yols. Petersburg 1863), but which has not yet been submitted to 
critical inyestigation. 

As yet no trace has been discovered of any early Latin yersion. But 
coming down to the thirteenth century we find the Latin version of Robert 
Grossetest, Bishop of Lincoln, and which, as Sinker has shown, is based 
upon the Gambridge manuscript (see Grabe^s Spidleg. i. 144 ; Sinker, Ap- 
pendix, p. 8). This yersion has come down to us through numerous manu- 
scripts (Sinker's Test pp. zi.-zy., Appendix, p. 9), and, since the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, it has not only been frequently printed (at first 
without place or date being given, though probably about 1510-1520, see 
Sinker, Appendix, p. 10; on the later impressions consult Sinker, Test, 
p. zyi. sq.), but likewise translated into almost every modem language 
— English, French, German, Dutch, Danish, Icelandic, Bohemian, while 
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these transktioDS again were also freqaently printed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (Sinker, Appendix, pp. 11-23). 

The first edition of the Greek text was prepared b j Grabe, who based it 
upon the Cambridge maniiacript, collating it at the same time with the 
' Oxford one. This edition also contained Grossetest's Latin yersion, for 
which two manuscripts belonging to the Bodleian Library were made use of 
(Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. i. Oxon. 1698, 2nd ed. 1714 ; on the use 
of the manuscripts, see p. 336 sq.). Grabe's text has been reproduced by 
Fabricius {Codex pseudepigraphus Vet Test toI. l Hamburg 1713), Gallandi 
(^BibUotheca veterum patrum, vol. L Venetiis 1788), and Migne {Patrolog, 
graec. vol. ii.). A careful edition of the Cambridge manuscript, accom- 
panied with the variants of the Oxford one, has been printed by Sinker 
(Te^amenta XI L Patriarckarum, ad fidem eodicie Cantabrigienns eiUta, 
aecedunt lectiones cod. Oxontemity Cambridge 1869). Some time after this 
same scholar published in an Appendix a collation of the Vatican and the 
Patmos manuscripts (Testamenta XIL Patriarcharum: Appendix containing 
a collation of the Roman and Patmoe MSS. and biUiograpkical notee, 
Cambridge 1879). 

Special disquieitions : Grabe in his edition (Spicileg. i. 129-144 and 336- 
374). Corrodi, Kritische OeschiehU des Chiliamus, iL 101-110. K J. 
NitEsch, Commentatio critica de Teetamentis XII. Patriarcharum^ Ubro V. 71 
pseudepigraphOf Wittenberg 1810. Wieseler, Die 70 Wochen und die 63 
Jahrwochen des Propheten Daniel (1839), p. 226 sqq. Liicke, Einl. in die 
Offenbarung Johannif (2nd ed. 1852), pp. 334r^37. Domer, Entwickbtnge- 
geech. der Lehre von der Person ChrUti^ L 254-264. Keuss, Gesch. der heiL 
Schri/ten Neuen Testaments, § 257. Ritsohl, Die EnUtehung der aU-kathoL 
Kirche (2nd ed. 1857), pp. 172-177. Kayser, ''Die Test der XIL Patr.," in 
the Beitrdge zu den theobtgischen Wissenschajieny edited by Beuss and 
Cunitz, 3 vols. (1851) pp. 107-140. Yorsfcman, DisqtUsUio de Testa- 
mentorum Patriarcharum XIL origine etpretU), Botterd. 1857. Hilgenfeld, 
Zeitschr. fur wissenschaftL TheoL 1858, p. 395 sqq. ; 1871, p. 302 sqq. 
Van Hengel, '' De Testamenten der twaalf Patriaichen op nieuw ter sprake 
gebragt" (jGodgeUerde Bijdragen, 1860). Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
viL 363-369. Langen, Das Jutienihum in PalOstina (1866), pp. 140-157. 
Sinker in his edition. Geiger, Jiidische Zkiischr. fikr Wissewsck. und Leben, 
1869, pp. 116-135 ; 1871, pp. 123-125. Friedr. Nitzsch, Grundriss der 
christl Dogmengeschichte, vol. i. 1870, pp. 109-111. Itenan, V4gUse 
chretienne (1879), pp. 268-271. An article in The Presbyterian Review for 
January 1880 (mentioned by Bissell, The Apocrypha, p. 671). Dillmann, 
art '' Pseudepigraphen,*' in Herzog's Real-Ene. 2nd ed. vol. xii. p. 361 sq. 
Schnapp, Die Testaments der zwdl/ Patriarchen uniersticht, Halle 1884 (and 
notice of ihiB work in the Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1885, p. 203). 



7. The Lost Pseudepigraphic Prophecies. 

Besides the pseudepigraphic prophecies that have come 
down to us, many others of a similar description were in 
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circulation in the early Church, as we learn partly from the 
lists of the canon and partly from quotations found in the 
Fathers. In the case of most of them it is of course no 
longer possible to determine with any certainty whether they 
were of Jewish or of Christian origin. But, considering that 
in the earliest days of the Christian Church this was a 
species of literary activity that flourished chiefly among the 
heretical sects, and that it was not till a somewhat later period 
that it began to be cultivated in Catholic circles as well, it 
may be assumed with some degree of probability that those 
Old TestanurU pseudepigrafphic writings which are m&fUioned in 
terms of high respect hy the earliest of the Fathers, down say to 
Origen ineltisive, are to be regarded generally as being of Jewish 
and not of Christian origin. With the criterion thus obtained 
we may combine still another. We happen to have several 
lists of the canon in which the Old Testament Apocrypha 
are enumerated with great completeness. Now, among the 
writings thus enumerated, oc\.ur those which have come down 
to us (Enoch, the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assumptio Mosis, the 
Psalms of Solomon), and which are undoubtedly of Jewish 
origin. This then must surely be regarded as sufficiently 
justifying the conjecture that the others would also be of 
similar origin. The lists in question are the following : — 

1. The so-called Stichometry of Mcephorm, i,e. a list of the 
canonical and apocryphal books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments along with the number of verses in each book, and 
which list is given as an appendix to the Chromjographia 
compendiaria of Nicephorus Constantinopolitanus (about 
800 A.D.), though it is, without doubt, of a considerably 
earlier origin (printed in the appendix to Dindorf s edition of 
George Syncellus, further in a critically amended text given 
by Credner in two programmes for the University of Giessen 
1832-1838, and also reproduced in Credner's Zur Geschichte 
des Karums, 1847, pp. 117-122, but best of all in de Boor's 
Nicephori opusctda, lips. 1880). Here the list of the Old 
Testament inroKpv^ runs thus (ed. de Boor, p» 134 sq.) : — 
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a •Ei/wx o-t/^w ,W (4800). 

ff TIarpiapij(ai criyfdv €p' (5100). 

7' Upocev)^ *I(ocTf<l> oTljfwp ap (1100). 

S AiaOtiKfi Mcavtrim^ crtym ap' (1100). 

€ *Avd\fp^i^ Ma>vo'i(d9 trrljffov wo (1400). 

r 'AffpaafL ctIxo»v t (300). 

^ '£XAS (sic) teal MoSaS <rrix»v v (400). 

rf *H\la irpo^nf/TtA) ari)(fov T*f (316). 

ff So^poviov trpoifyiiTOv arijffov ^' (600). 

t Za'xaplov irarpo^ ^Itoawov trrlxfov ^ (500). 

m' Bapovj(^ ^Afificucovfi, *I€^€kc^\ Kal AapirfX y^vSen-vypa<]>a. 

2. The so-called Synapsis Athanasii, which simply repro- 
duces from the Stichometry o/Nicqphorus the section containing 
the Apociypha, without giving however the number of the 
verses (Credner, Zur GeschicfUe des Kanans, p. 145). 

3. Akin to this latter is an anonymous /ts^ which was published: 

(a) from a Codex Coidinianus belonging to the tenth centuiy 
by Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana, Paris 1715, p. 194; 

(b) from a Cod. Paris. Begins by Cotelier, Patnim Apost. 0pp. 
vol. i. 1698, p. 196 ; (c) from a Cod. Baroceianus by Hody, De 
BMiorum textibus, 1705, p/649, coL 44 (those three manu- 
scripts are based upon each other in the order just given and 
as may be seen from a more careful comparing of them with 
the text) ; and lastly, (d) from a Codex Vaticanus by Pitra, 
Juris ecclesiasiici Oraecorum historia et monumeTUa, voL L 
Romae 1864, p. 100. As appears from the numbering, there 
is an omission in the three first-mentioned manuscripts (No. 8 
being left out). According to Pitra^ the complete list of the 
inroKpwJKt is as follows : — 

a *ASdfji^ 

7 Adp£X- 

S narpidpxfu. 
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r "EXJBitfA Kal MoBdfi (aJ. 'E\SaB xal M<oSdS). 

ff VcLKfJuol SoXofA&vTo^. 
i *HXiov atroKaKin^i^. 
id 'Hcaiov 8paa$^» 
i^ So<l)oviov ajroKdXtn^i^. 
iy Zaj(aplov airoxaXtr^i^, 

te' ^latcdfiov Urropia. 

tr nirpov airoKoKu^v;, and so on (these being followed by 
other New Testament Apocrypha). 

This list is in the main identical with that of the 
Stichomdry of Nicephoncs. With a single exception (No. 6, 
*Aj3padfi), the whole of the first ten numbers of the Sticluh 
meify are reproduced in it But besides this these nine 
numbers have this in common with each other, that they are 
probably all of them prophetic pseudepigraphs, i.e, writings 
purporting to have been composed by the various men of God 
whose names they bear, or at all events containing a record of 
revelations with which those men are alleged to have been 
favoured, a circumstance which probably accounts for their 
comparatively wide circulation throughout the Church. The 
last of the nine here in question shows by its title, Zaxapiov 
irarpo^ 'Ic^dwov, that it belongs to the Christian Apocrypha. 
With regard to the others, four of them have already been 
considered by us (Enoch, the Patriarchs, the Testament 
and the Ascension of Moses; on the two latter, see p. 81), 
while the remaining four (Joseph's Prayer, Eldad and Modad, 
Elias, Zephaniah) are all quoted with deference either by 
Origen or by some still older Fathers, and may therefore be 
regarded, with a certain degree of probability, as Jewish 
products. Consequently they fall to be more fully considered 
by us here. 

1. Joseph's Prayer {Ilpoaev^ 'Iwo-ij^). For the infer- 
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mation we possess regarding this production we are indebted 
above all to repeated quotations from it found in Origen. 
This Father speaks of it as " a writing not to be despised " 
(pvK evtcaroifipovrjTov ypaff)ijp), and expressly states that it was 
in use anumg the Jewe {iroff ^Efipalot^), In the passages 
quoted it is Jacob who figures all through, describing himself 
as the first-bom of all living beings, nay as the head of all the 
angels themselves. He informs us that when he was coming 
from Mesopotamia he met Uriel who wrestled with him, and 
claimed to be the foremost of the angels. But he says that 
he corrected him, and told him that he, Uriel, was oidy the 
eighth in rank after himself. In another passage Jacob states 
that he had had an opportunity of inspecting the heavenly 
records, and. that there he read the future destinies of men. 

Origen, In Joann. vol. ii. chap. xxv. (0pp. ed. de la Rue, iv, 84 ; Lom- 
mat£8ch, i. 147) : £/ ii rtg x^Urm tuttl ru» 9m,f 'R$paiote ^pofihttp 
dT9»pv^p rti» iTiYptt^o/U9in» *I«W4^ xp^^fvpejir, ApTiKpvt ro^ro ro )oy/c«i xml 
9»^vg tlpvifitivoB txuhv Ti^er*/ . . . ^nvl yovy p 'I«iu^/3* "'O ydp X«X«jr 
vpog Cfc&s, iyei *I««m)/8 kuI ^lop»i^\ AyytTiOg 4sou si/^i iyet k»1 xptvfiet dpx^jUt' 
K9tl ^AfipeietfA Kctl *lo»d* Trp^txrivBuottw vpo Tttmg ipyou' iye^ Zi 'I«X4#/S, o 
K^n^slf i;«o dpBpuTTtiv *Ituu^, ro ^ A^« fMv 'Iff^oiqX, e xXnhig irri i%ou 
^lapa^Ti, difip opatv $ti9, ort iyt^ wpuroyopog vetmg ^tiov ^«tovf*hw i^xe 
houJ* Ketl ivt^iptt' ^' '£y« )f Sn iipxoptmif dvo Mtoowretfiiets r^g '2upi»gp 
•S^X^fy Ovpt^X 6 AyyO<0( rtlu 0eoVf xai itittw^ Srt Kari/^yif M rifv y^w »«i 
%mrt9*i»maai i» d»Bp§f7roif' ««i crt itthiinif 6p4ftmrt 'Ituuifi, i^iiXtwt tuil 
ifiux/ivtiro fAOtf xMi IvetlKmt vpo: fM Xiy«jr* xpartpitup ix»Mi rov cpcptetroc 
fMv ro Spofita avrov k»1 rov xpo [L nrpo rov] Teirrog dyyi>\,ov. K»l uxet 
ainip ro ipofAtt uvrov, xal 7r69og iarh h vioU ^ov' oitxt 9V Ov^iifA Syh^og 
ifMVt xdytt ^lapaik dpxAyyO^og iv0»fttms xvpiw xm dpx^T^'^lotpxfii tipt* itf 
viols Btov ; ovxt cy« 'IffpoMfX e h icposiiv^ Btov "kitrovpyog iFpuTo;^ xml 
ixixoKwifATn* h 6if6ptart dvfiior^ ro» Bt6» ptwJ" 

Origeo, ibid, (LommatzBch, L 148) : *EifI wXttop JU vetpiii^npttw vmptt- 
httfiimtg rov vtpl 'I«««/3 Xeyoj^, xtU ptetprvpttpttfot ipth ovx tvxara^poMrroif 

ypei^ip. 

Origen, Fragm, comment in Genes,^ toI. iii. chap. ix. toward the end (ed. 
de la Rae, ii. 15 ; Lommatcsch, vixi. 80 sq. «Eu8eb. Praep, evang, tL 11. 64, 
ed. Gaisford) : Atortp i» rp 'rpo^tvxji rov *ltta^ Ivpmreu ovrti 90M$tit ro 
Tityoptipop vvo rov 'I«x«/3* "'Ayiyy^jr ydp h rats xXocJi rov ovpapov^ ova 
ovfA^crrm vpttp xttl rolf vloU vfAonf^ Comp. also ibid, chap. zii. toward the 



^ The large fragment from the third book of the Commentary on Genesis 
is to be foand in the PhUocalia^ chap. xziiL (Origenis 0pp. ed. Lommatzsch, 
ToL xzv.), and the most of it also in Eusebius, Praep. evang. vi. 11. 
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end of the chapter (ed. de la Rue, ii. 19 ; Lommatzsch, Tiii. 88), where the 
oootentB of the somewhat lengthened fragment first quoted are given in an 
abridged form. 

Fabricias, Codex pseudepigr. Vet. Test i. 761-771. DilUnann, art. 
*' Paeodepigraphen," in Herzog's ReaUEnc. 2nd ed. zii. S62. 

2. The book entitled Eldad and Modad, This was a 
writing that was circulated under the name of two Israelites 
called Tj^K and Ti^t? (Sept. 'E)^ah koX M ©SoS), who accord- 
ing to Num. xi. 26-29 uttered certain predictions in the 
camp daring the march through the wilderness. Besides 
being mentioned in the lists of the Apocrypha, this book is 
also quoted in the Shepherd of Hennas, and that as a genuine 
prophetical work. According to the Targum of Jonathan on 
Num. XL 26—29, the predictions of the two personages here 
in question had reference chiefly to Magog's final attack upon 
the congregation of Israel. But whether this may be regarded 
as indicating what the theme of our book is likely to have 
been is extremely doubtful. 

Hennas, Pastor^ Vis, \L 8 : *E,yyvs xvpiog rosg fT'i^rpt^ofAhoigj ttg yiy^oe- 
xr«ti h rf *£x2<i) xal M«2«r, rolg xpc^vrrtvctutp h rp ipiift^ rf X«ji. 

The Targum of Jonathan on the Pentateuch is given in the fourth volume 
of the London Polyglot along with a Latin translation. Gomp. also Beer, 
**' Eldad und Medad im Pseudojonathan " {Monatsschr, fiar Gtsch, und 
Wiuensch. des Judenth, 1857, pp. 846-350). Weber, System der altsyna- 
gogalen palastiniscKen Theologie, 1880, p. 870. 

Fabricius, Codex psettdepiyr. Vet, Test. i. 801-804. Dillmann, art. 
** Pseodepigraphen,'* in Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. ziL 868. Cotelier, 
Hilgenfeld and Harnack in their editions of the Shepherd of Hermas, notes 
on Vision ii. 3. 

3. The Apocalypse of Elijah. The prophet Elijah has this 
in common with Enoch, that like him he was taken up to 
heaven without djring. Consequently in the legends of the 
saints he is often associated with Enoch (for the literature 
of this, see Enoch, p. 70), and like this latter could not 
fail to be regarded as a peculiarly suitable medium through 
which to communicate heavenly revelationa A writing bear- 
ing his name is mentioned in the ConstUiU. apostol, vi 16, 
and in the patristic quotations simply as an Apocryphum. 
According to the more exact titles as given in the lists of the 

Div. n. VOL m. I 
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Apocrypha (HXla ^rpoif^ifrov in Nicepborus, 'HXlov airoxd' 
Xvy^K in the anonymous list) and in Jerome (see below), ibis 
book was a somewhat short apocalyptic work consisting, 
according to the Stichometry of Nicepboros, of 316 verses. 
It is often mentioned by Origen and subsequent ecclesiastical 
writers as being the source of a quotation made by Paul, and 
which cannot be traced to any part of the Old Testament 
(1 Cor. iL 9: icaOa^ yeypairrai' h o^aX/^9 ov/c elSev koX 
0S9 oi/K {JKOVcep teal ivl xapBlav avOpdwov ovk avefitf ict.X.). 
No doubt Jerome strongly protests against the notion that 
Paul is here quoting an apocryphal work. But the thing is 
not at all incredible, for do we not find that the Book of 
Enoch has also been undoubtedly quoted by the author of the 
Epistle of Jude ? If that be so, then this circumstance serves 
at the same time to prove the early existence and Jewish 
origin of the Apocalypse of Elijah. This same passage that 
is quoted in First Corinthians is likewise quoted by Clemens 
Somanus, chap, xxxiv. fin. Now as non-canonical quotations 
occur elsewhere in Clement, it is just possible that he, in like 
manner, has made use of the Apocalypse of Elijah. At the 
same time it is more likely that he has borrowed the quotation 
from the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Accoixling to 
Epiphanius, the passage Eph. v. 14 (lyetpe 6 KaOei^v koX 
avdara iie rStv vetcp&v xal hn^vaei, coi 6 Xpiaro^) was also 
taken from our Apocryphum. But seeing that Origen makes 
no mention of this in his collations of passages of this sort, 
that statement is of a very questionable character, and pro- 
bably rests upon some confusion or other. According to 
Euthalius, Eph. v. 14 was taken from an apocryphal work 
that bore the name of Jeremiah. 

Origen, Comment, ad Matth. xxvli. 9 (de la Rue, iiL 916 ; Lommatzsch, y. 
29) : Et apostolus scripturas quasdam secretorum profert, aicut dicit alicubi : 
*'qaod oculua non vidit, nee auris audiTit" (1 Cor. ii. 9); in noUo enim 
regulari libro hoc poaitcun inTenitur, niai in secretia Eliae prophetae. Gomp. 
further, Comment, ad Matt, xziii. 37 (de la Rue, iiL 848; Lommatzsch, iv. 287 
sqq.), vhere, in connection with the saying of Christ that Jerusalem killed 
the prophetic Origen observes that the Old Testament records only a single 
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ioBtanoe of a prophet being put to death id Jerusalem, and then proceeds 
to add : Propterea yidendnm, ne forte oporteat ex libris aecretioribos, qui 
apmd Jwdatos femntur^ ostendere verbum Ghiisti, et non solum Chiisti, sed 
etiam diidpulorum ejus (for example such further statements as Heb. xL 
37) . . • Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum esse Jesaiam, 
et Zachariam occisum, et Ezechielem. Arbitror autem cireuisse in melotis 
[f V fAn'Ktnm^y Heb. xL 37], in pellibis ci^iinis Eliam, qui in solitudine et in 
montibos vagabatur. And so among the other passages that go to pioTe 
that apocryphal books are sometimes referred to in the New Testament wo 
should also include 1 Cor. ii. 9. Lastly, Origen goes on to observe : Oportet 
ergo cante oonsiderare, ut nee omnia secreta, quae feruntur in nomine 
sanctorum, suscipiamus propter Judaeos, qui forte ad destmotionem Teri- 
tatis scripturarum nostramm quaedam finxenmt, confirmantes dogmata 
falsa, nee omnia abjidamos, quae pertinent ad demonstrationem scriptu- 
rarum nostrarum. The whole connection here plainly shows that it is 
excluaiYely Jewish Apocrypha that Origen has in yiew. 

Euthalius in his learned statistical work on the Epistles of Ffeiul (458 a.d.) 
likewise traces 1 Cor. iL 9 to the Apocalypse of Elijah (Zaccagni, CcOeetanita 
numumaUorum vtterum^ Bomae 1698, p. 566=(sallandi, BibUoth, pcUrum^ 
X. 258). In this he is followed by Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, L 48, and an 
anonymous list of quotations in Paul's Epistles, which is given (a) by 
Montfanoon {Diarium ItaUcuMf p. 212 sq., and Bibliotkeca Bibliothecarum, 
i. 195) from a Codex BasiUanuSj and (b) by Gotelier (in his edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, note on Constitut, apoU, vi. 16) from two Parisian 
manuscripts. 

Jerome, Epi$t. 57 ad PammcLchium, chap. ix. (0pp. ed. Vallarsi, L 314) : 
Pergamus ad apostolum Paulnm. Scribit ad Gorinthios : Si enim cogno- 
Tiasent Dominum gloriae, etc (1 Gor. ii 8-9). • . . Solent in hoc loco 
apocryphorum quidam deliramenta sectari et dicere, quod de apocalypsi Eliae 
testimonium sumtum sit, etc. (Jerome then traces the quotation to Isa. 
Ixiv. 3). Idem, Comment, in Jesaijam^ Ixiv. 3 [al Ixiv. 4] (Vallarai, iv. 761) : 
Paraphrasim hujus testimonii quad Hebraeus ex Hebraeis assumit apostolus 
Panlns de authentids libris in epistola quam scribit ad Gorinthios (1 Gor. 
ii. 9), non verbum ex verbo reddens, quod facere omnino contemniti sed 
sensuum exprimens veritatem, quibus utitur ad id quod voluerit roborandum. 
Unde apocryphorum deliramenta conticeant, quae ex occasione hujus testi- 
monii ingeruntur ecclesiis GhristL . . . Ascensb enim Isaiae et Apocalypsis 
EUae hoc habent testimonium. 

Glemens Rom. chap, xxxiv. Jin. : xiyi/ y»p' *0^^«x^of o£» tlhp xml oZg 

mvTOP (in St. Paul : 'nte dyuricip aevroV). Gomp. the note on this in 
Grebhaidt and Harnack's edition. The passage is also frequently quoted 
elsewhere in patristic literature, and was a special favourite with the 
Gnostics ; see Hilgenfeld, Die apostol. Vdter, p. 102 ; Ritschl, Die EnUU- 
hung der dUkathol Kirche, p. 267 sq. 

Epiphanius, Haer. xliL p. 372, ed. Petav. (Dindorf, iL 388) : ^' A/o Tiiyti, 
iyuf§ • ««#fv2«y »»i Avttorm tx rit ittKpeit^ xml tTt^ttvan #o/ o Xpiar^g " 
(Eph. T. 14). Tloitif Tf «iTorroX|i to ** Zio »«i XJyii," »h7id dwQ r^g vrnTntiAc 
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2«Xof httinKm I tvm ^' ift^ptrm Tupd rf'Hxi^ Hippolytos, De Ckristo 
et Antichr,^ chap. Ixr., qnotes the same passage (Eph. t. 14) with the 
formula 6 Trpo^irms Tiiytt, and with a alight deyiation in regard to the tenna 
(i^iyip^nrt instead of aMdara). It also occurs with the same deviation and 
with the formula i ypx^ti xlyii in an utterance of the Naasenes quoted by 
Hippolytus {PhHo9ophum. y, 7, p. 146, ed. Duncker). But both those 
quotations are undoubtedly to be traced simply to the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (Hilgenfeld, Nov, Test, extra canonem receptum, 2nd ed. iv. 74, thinks, 
though without any distinct ground for doing so, that they may have been 
taken from the Apocalypse of Peter). According to Euthalius, Eph. y. 14 
formed part of an Apociyphum that bore the name of Jeremiah (Zaccagni, 
CoUectanea monumentorum veterum, p. 661 =3 (vallandi, BibUoiLpatr, x. 260). 
Similarly Syncellus, ed. Dindorf , i. 48, and the above-mentioned anonymous 
list of Paul's quotations from the Scriptures, which simply reproduces 
Euthalius. We may safely venture to assume that this Apocryphum bearing 
the name of Jeremiah was itself of Christian origin. 

The work by the Hellenist Eupolemus, xtpl r#; 'Hxiov vpo^vrtiatg (Euseb. 
Praep. evang, iz. SO), has nothing to do with our Apocryphum. On this 
see sec. 33. Isr. Levi endeavours to make out the probable existence of a 
Hebrew Apocalypse of Elijah on the strength of two Talmudic passages 
{Sanhedrin 976; Jama 196), where certain utterances of Elijah regarding 
questions of Messianic dogma happen to be quoted {Remie des itiides jtuves^ 
vol. i. 1880, p. 108 sqq.). On a passage of this sort from post-Tahnudio 
times, see Jellinek, Bet-ha-Midrash, voL iii. 

Fabricius, Cod, pseudepigr. Vet, Test, i. 1070-1086. Lucke, Eifdeitwng 
in die Offenbarung des Johannes^ 2nd ed. p. 235 sq. Bleek, Stud, u, Krit, 
1853, p. 330 sq. Dillmann in Herzog*s ReaUEnc. 2nd ed. zii. 359. The 
commentaries on 1 Cor. iL 9 and Eph. v. 14. 

4. Hu Apocalypse of Zephaniah, Apart from the Sticho- 
metry of Nicepborus and the anpnymous list of the Apocrypha 
(see p. 126), all we know of this writing is from a quotation 
in Clement of Alexandria. 

Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 11. 77 : ^Ap* w}c optom T»trr« roig vxo So^o- 
»/« Xfx^fftfi rot/ 7^o^4rov ; ^*»cti M^»i^if f^t xpwpiu K§tl d»iittyM» pu tl; 
tvp«t»09 TiptTTOP X9U i0wpftvf dyyiTiov^ KoikovptiiKivc tcvptwc^ **^ to hu^npttt 
mvTtiit ixtKiiptfifot if xwivptari dy[^ xm $y f»«orot; uirvw 0p4ifcc 2xr«ByX«- 
ff/iMjf ^«ro( Ifiiiov ditMriXkopTOff olxtivirrm: it wtiotg vmrnpiti^ k$u uptvwrrtug hot 
dppnrop vyf/iOTOpJ" 

Fabricius, Cod, pseudepigr. Vet, Test, L 1140 sq. Dillmann in Heraog's 
Beal-Enc. zii. 360. 

The Apocalypses we have just been considering are far 
from exhausting the number of them that were in circula- 
tion in the early ChurcL At the end of the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus mention is made of '^€vSeiriypa<l>a of Baruch 
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Habakkuk, Ezekiel, and Daniel. As we have already stated, 
Euthalius was acquainted with an Apocryphum bearing the 
name of Jeremiah. Jerome mentions a Hebrew Apocry- 
phum bearing this prophet's name in which Matt xxvii. 9 
occurred.^ But as regards all these and many others besides, 
it is extremely doubtful, for various reasons, and chiefly from 
their appearing somewhat late in the Christian Church, whether 
they are of Jewish origin. It is obvious that the four last- 
mentioned pseudepigraphs are to be regarded as an addition 
at some subsequent period to the original Stichometry of 
Nicephorus. 



VI. THE SACRED LEGENDS. 

The authors of the pseudepigraphic prophecies had chiefly 
in view the practical aim of imparting greater weight to the 
lessons and exhortations which they desired to address to their 
contemporaries by ascribing them to the sacred authorities 
whose names they bear. Not only however did they repre- 
sent the holy men of God themselves as speaking to posterity, 
but it was not uncommon at the same time to enrich the 
accounts we have regarding those personages with new material, 
partly for the purpose of giving to the present generation a 
clearer view of the sacred narrative generally by the addition 
of copious details, and partly by surrounding these saints of 
the olden time with a halo of glory, to hold them up more and 
more unreservedly as shining models for Israel to imitate (comp. 
in general, Div. iL vol. L p. 339 et seq.). Now there were two 
ways in which the things here in question, viz. the amplifying 
and embellishing of the sacred story and adapting it to pur- 
poses of edification, could be effected, either by a continual 
modifying of tfie text of the Biblical narraiive, or by singling 

** Jerome, adMatth. xxvii 9 (VallaTBijYii. 1, 228) : Legi naper in qnodam 
Hebraioo yolumine, quod Kazaraenae sectae mihi Hebraens obtalit, Jere- 
miae apocrypham, in quo haec ad verbum scripta reperi 
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out certain personages in it and making them the heroes of ficti- 
tious legends. At first it was the fonner of these courses that 
was chiefly followed, though afterwards the latter came more 
and more to be adopted as welL A classical example of each 
of those two modes of enriching the sacred story has come 
down to us from a comparatively early period, from somewhere 
about the time of Christ. The so-called Book of Jubilees is 
an instance of the way in which the text was modified, while in 
the Martyrdom of Isaiah we have a specimen of the fictitious 
legend. Other writings of this description are either known 
to us merely from quotations or have come down to us only 
in the shape of Christian versions of them. But a large 
amount of material of this sort is also to be found in writings 
the principal objects of which are different from those men- 
tioned above. Legendary amplifications of the sacred narrative 
are also to be met with in almost all of the pseudepigraphic 
prophecies. This, as appears from what has been already 
said, is true above all of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs into which the biographical element enters so largely. 
And so for this reason it has also very many points of contact 
with the first of the two principal works which we will now 
proceed to consider. 

1. The Book of JviUees. 

Didymus Alexandrinus, Epiphanius, and Jerome quote an 
apocryphal book under the title rh 'I<oi3rj'Kaia or ^ XeTrr^ 
rivea-K, from which they borrow various details connected 
with the history of the patriarchs. Then copious extracts 
from this same work are given by the Byzantine chroniclers 
Syncellus, Cedrenus, Zonoras, Glycas, from the beginning of 
the ninth down to the twelfth century. But at this latter 
point the book disappears, and for a long time it was looked 
upon as lost, till it turned up again in the present century in 
the Abyssinian Church, where it was found in an Ethiopic 
version. It was published for the first time by Dillmann in 
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a German translation (Ewald's Jahrbiicher, ii.~iii. 1850- 
1851), and afterwards in the Ethiopic text (1859). Besides 
this Ethiopic version, a large fragment of the work is like- 
wise extant in an old Latin version which in like manner was 
not discovered till modem times, the author of the discovery 
being Ceriani, who found it in a manuscript in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, and afterwards published it among the 
MonumefUa sacra et prof ana (voL i fasc. 1, 1861). This 
Latin fragment was also subsequently edited by Eonsch, 
accompanied with a Latin rendering by Dillmann of the 
corresponding portion in the Ethiopic version, as well as a 
commentary and several excursuses full of valuable matter 
(1874). 

The contents of the book are substantially the same as 
those of our canonical Genesis, for which reason it is alfo 
generally styled "the smaller Genesis" not because it is of 
smaller dimensions (on the contrary, it is larger than the 
other), but because it is inferior in point of authority to the 
canonical book. It stands to this latter very much in the 
same relation as a Haggadean commentary to the text of the 
Bible. At the same time it is as far as possible from being* 
an actual exposition of the text, which in fact the Haggadean 
Midrash never pretends to be, but simply a free repro- 
duction of the early Biblical history from the creation of the 
world down to the instittUion of the Passover (Ex. xii), and 
thai from the standpoint and in the spirit of IcUer Judaism, 
The whole is made to assume the form of a revelation 
imparted to Moses on Mount Sinai by an "angel of the 
presence." The object of the author in selecting this form 
was to secure at once for the new matters which he has to 
communicate the same authority as was already accorded to 
the text of the Bible. In his reproduction he has paid special 
attention to the matter of chronology, the due fixing of this 
being without doubt one of the leading objects for which his 
book was written. He takes as the basis of reckoning the 
jtihilee-period of 49 years, which again resolves itself into 
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seven year-weeks of seven years each, and then, in fixing the 
date of any event, he determines the exact month of the exact 
year of the exact year-week of the exact jubilee-period in 
which it occurred. From this it is not difficult to see why 
the whole book was called rit ^ItofirjKala, " the Jubilees." As 
the author was interested in chronology generally, so he lays a 
peculiar stress upon the observance of the annual festivals, 
and endeavours to prove with regard to each of the leading 
feasts that it had been instituted in the very earliest times ; so 
for example with regard to Pentecost or the feast of Weeks 
(Ewald's Jahrhh. ii. 245, iiL 8), the feast of Tabernacles {Ibid, 
iii. 11), the great Day of Atonement (iii. 46), and the feast of 
the Passover (iiL 68 sq.)- This also serves to explain why it 
is that he happens to finish with the institution of the 
Passover (Ex. xii). 

Ab the author seeks to reproduce the history of primitive 
times in the spirit of his own day, he deals with the Biblical 
text in a very free fashion. Many things that did not happen 
to interest him, or that he considered objectionable, were 
either omitted or altered, while others were still further 
amplified by the addition of numerous particulars of one kind 
or another. He is always by way of showing exactly where 
the founders of the primitive families or races got their wives 
from; he explains how far Gen. ii. 17 had been literally 
fulfilled (comp. Justin, Dial. c. Tryph. chap. Ixxxi.), with 
whose help Noah brought the animals into the ark, how the 
Hamitic family of the Canaanites and the Japhetic one of the 
Modes found their way within the sphere of the Semitic family, 
why Bebecca had such a decided preference for Jacob,^ and 
so on. He is acquainted with the names of the wives of the 
whole of the patriarchs from Adam down to the twelve sons 
of Jacob, he knows the name of the particular peak of Mount 
Ararat on which Koah's ark rested, and many other things of 
a similar kind.^ All those embellishments and amplifications 

^^ Dillmann in Ewald's Jdhrbh. vol. iii. p. 78 sq. 
*i Ibid. p. 80. 
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are entiitily in the spirit of later Judaism. A peculiarly 
characteristic feature is the circumstance that the patriarchs 
are represented as paragons of moral excellence to even a 
greater extent than in the Biblical narrative itself, and as 
being already in the habit of observing the whole of the 
Mosaic ritual, of ofiPering sacrifices and firstlings, and of 
celebrating the annual festivals, the new moons, and the 
Sabbaths. It is further characteristic, that everywhere the 
hierarchia eoelestis is represented as forming the background 
of this world's history. The angels, good and evil alike, are 
regularly interfering with the course of human affairs, and 
inciting men to good and evil actions. We learn that the 
angels observed the law in heaven long before it was promul- 
gated upon earth. For from the very beginning that law 
stood inscribed upon the heavenly tablets, and it was only by 
degrees that it was copied from these and communicated to 
men. It appears moreover that the whole of the divine 
teachings had not been openly published to the people of 
Israel, many of them having been communicated to the 
patriarchs only in secret books which were transmitted by 
them to later generations. 

Notwithstanding its many salient features of a characteristic 
nature, it is still difBcult to say amid what circles the book had 
its origin. Jellinek regards it as an Essenian work of an anti- 
Pharisaic tendency. But although a good many things in it, 
such as its highly developed angelology, its secret books, its 
doctrine of the continued existence of the soul without any resur- 
rection of the body (iii 24), seem to favour the hypothesis of 
an Essenian origin, yet there are others that but the more 
decisively preclude such a hypothesis. It says nothing about 
those washings and purifications that formed so important a 
feature of Essenism. It is true the author strongly repro- 
bates the eating of blood, still he by no means expresses his 
disapproval of animal sacrifices as was so emphatically done 
by the Essenes. Still less are we to think of a Samaritan 
origin as Beer is disposed to do, for this hypothesis again is 
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precluded by the fact that the author speaks of the garden 
of Eden, the mount of the east, Mount Sinai, and Mount 
Zion as being ''the four places of God upon earth" (ii. 241, 
251), and thus excludes Gerizim from the number. Again, 
Frankel's view, that the book was written by a Hellenistic 
Jew belonging to Egypt, is no less untenable. For, as will 
be seen immediately, the language in which it was originally 
composed was not Greek but Hebrew. There cannot be a 
doubt that the greater number of the peculiarities by which 
this book is characterized are such as it has in common with 
the prevaiUog Pharisaism of the time. And one might refer 
it to this without further ado were it not that several 
difficulties stand in the way, such as its opposition to the 
mode of reckoning adopted in the Pharisaic calendar (ii 246), 
and its doctrine of a continued existence of the soul apart 
from any resurrection (ii 24). But it would be absolutely 
erroneous again if, in consequence of these facts, and because 
of the decided prominence given to the tribe of Levi (iii. 
39 sq.), we were to suppose that a Sadducee was the author 
of our work, for its elaborate angelology and its doctrine of 
immortality are of themselves sufficient to render such a 
supposition impossible. The truth of the matter would rather 
seem to be this, that the author, while of course representinff 
in all essential respects the standpoint of the dominant Phari- 
saism o/ his time, gives expression to his own personal views 
only in connection with one or two particulars here and there 
(so also for example Dillmann, Bonsch, Drummond). 

That the book had its origin in Palestine is already 
evidenced by the fact that it was written originally in Hebrew. 
For although theEthiopic and the Latin versions have been taken 
from the Greek, this does not alter the fact that the original 
was composed in Hebrew, as is evident from explicit statements 
to this effect made by Jerome. The daJte of the composition of 
our work may be determined, if not within very narrow 
limits, yet with an approximate degree of certainty. For we 
find, on the one hand, that our author undoubtedly makes use 
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of, nay that he actually quotes the Book of Enoch. Then it 
ia extremely probable, on the other, that the author of the 
Testaments of the Ttoelve Patriarchs had our book before him 
when he wrote. In addition to this there is the further 
circumstance that we nowhere find any reference whatever to 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; on the contrary, it is assumed 
throughout to be still standing as the central place of worship 
(comp. above all, iii. 42, 69). Prom all this we may venture, 
with tolerable probability, to refer the composition of our 
work to the first century of our era. 



On the Tarioos titles of the book, see Sonsch, Das Bitch der JiMlden^ pp. 
461-482. fieaides those mentioned above, we also find in Syncellus and 
Cedrenns tbe title dlxoxtfAv^i^ Muuvitts (Synoellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 5 and 40-, 
CedrenoB, ed. Bekker, L 9). 

The Etbiopic and Latin renions are both based upon a Greek text, on the 
former of which see DiUmann in Ewald's Jakrbh, iiL 88 sq., and on the 
latter, Bonsch, Zeitgchr. pkr wissenehqftl. TheoL 1871, pp. 86-89. Idem, 
Dag Bvch der Jubilden^ pp. 489-444. But^ according to Jerome, we must 
aBBume that the original text was in Hebrew. It may be conjectured that 
the Greek version would be prepared only at a comparatively late date, say 
in the third centory a.d., which would serve to explain how it happened 
that the book did not come into use in the Christian Church till the fourth 
century a.d. 

It is obvious that m our work a liberal use i& made of the Book of 
Enoch, nay in one passage (Ewald's Jahrhb. ii. 240) it is said of Enoch 
that : *' He wrote in a book the signs of heaven in the order of their months, 
in order that the children of men might know the seasons of the years 
according to the order of the various months. ... He saw in his dream tbe 
past and the future, what was going to happen to the sons of the children 
of men in their generations one after another down to the day of judgment 
AU this he saw and knew and wrote it down as a testimony, and left it on 
the earth as a testimony for all the sons of the children of men and for 
their generations." This and all that is said elsewhere regarding Enoch 
agrees entirely with the contents of our Book of Enoch. See in general, 
Dillmann in Ewald's Jahrhb. iii. 90 sq. Ronsch, Daa Buck der Juhiltien, 
pp. 408-412. 

On the allusions to our book in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
see p. 122. The quotations found in the Fathers and the Byzantine writers 
are collected by Fabridus in his Codex pseudepigr. Vet, Test, i. 849-864, 
n. 120 sq. Ronsch, Zeitschr. ftir wissensch, TheoL 1871, p. 69 sq. Idem, 
Das Buck der JubOaen, pp. 260-^82. 

Didymus Alex., In epist. canonicas enarrationes, ad 1 John iii. 12 
(Gallandi, BibUoth. patr, vL 300) : Kam et in libro qui leprogenesis [2. 
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leptogenesifi] appellatur, ita legitur, quia Gain lapide aut ligno percusserit 
Abel (to which qaotation Langen has drawn attention in the Banner TheoL 
LiteraturbL 1874, p. 270). 

Epiphanius, Haer, xxxix. 6: 'A; li i» roig *I«^>iX«/oi^ tupioKvrmj ryi xmi 
"kkTrrii Ff Waf/ xceXov^f y^, Mtl rd opofitarm raw yv»atiKU» rw n }Lmt» Kttl roD 
2^^ i fiifiXog vtptixf' »<r.X. 

Jerome, EpisL 78 ad Fahiolan^ Mansio 18 (Vallarsi, i. 483), speaking of 
the name of a place called Ressa (HDlj Num. xxxiii. 21), observes : Hoc 

verbnm quantum memoria suggerit nusquam alibi in scripturis Sanctis 
apud HebraeoB inyenisBe me novi absque libro apocrjpho qui a Graecis 
Xf 7ri9 id est parva Genesis appellatur ; ibi in aedificatione turns pro stadio 
ponitur, in quo ezercentar pugiles et athletae et cursomm velocitas com- 
probatur. IHd, Mansio 24 (Vallarsi, L 485), speaking again of the name of 
a place called Thare (mn, Num. zxxiiL 27), observes : Hoc eodem yocabulo 

et iisdem Uteris scriptum invenio patrem Abraham, qui in snpradicto 
apocrypho Geneseos volumine, abactis corvis, qui hominum frumenta 
vastabant, abactoris vel depulsoris sortitus est nomen. 

In the Decretum GeUuii we find included among the Apocrypha a work 
entitled Liber de Jiliabus Adae Ltptogenem (see Gredner, Zur Oetck, du 
Kanons, p. 218. Ronsch, pp. 270 sq., 477 sq.). It may be conjectured that 
here we have an erroneous combination of two titles belonging to two 
separate works. However, we can see from this as well as from the 
circumstance of their being a Latin version of it, that the book was also 
knoum in the West. On the indications of its having been made use of by 
occidental vmters, see Ronsch, pp. 322-882 jenimiiil 

Syncellus, ed. Dindorf , L 6 : ig h Xi ttj) ^prrtu Tipisu, lyy khi M«vn«c 
tlveii ^aai rtptf d*o»mkinf/iM, i. 7 : f» r^g Xi«T9^ Vtpisute, L 13 : i» 
TU9 XfVTAiy TtPiSMts, L 49 : h rii 'M.mwititf 7<ty9fihfi «ixo««XiA^ci. i. 183 : 
i XtiFTii Vi»t9ts (Pn9ip» i. 185 : «^ «» Xf rrn tithtis Tt»ivu, L 192 : Si 
^metp i Xf 3T4 Tipwtg. i. 203 : tp Xfvr^ Ttpisu ^ptrmu 

Gedrenus, ed. Bekker, L 6 : xml 4xe T#f Xf xr#( Tuhuff. i. 9 : §»{ ip 
XfTT^ ^fUTtti ViPtm, ip fuU Mitffitis tlptti ^asi riptg dTtMohvyf^tp. i. 16 : 
ttg i JiBTTfi "NLitsitis Tipisig 0nstp. i. 48 : «( M rfi Xfirrji Kiirtu TtAstt. 
i. 53 : tp rji Xf«Tii FiW^fi tcthtu, L 85: ip rfi Xitt^ Vtpists »fir«M. 

Zonoras, ed. Pinder (given in common with the two foregoing in the Bonn 
edition of the Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae)^ vol. L p. 18 : h rf 
Xtfvrji Ttpisti. 

Glycas, ed. Bekker (also given in the Bonn collection), p. 198 : «f Titysfchn 
xgsrrv TiPioif. P. 206 : n H Xi«t4 Tipwtg xlyfi. P. 392 : 4 U htyoftipn 
XfTT^ Tiptoi{^ 9VK ojy Zhp vvyypa^UtL xml ox«(, ^nsh. 

The literature of our book is enumerated and considered at some length 
by Ronsch in Das Buck der JubilOen, pp. 422-439. 

Texts: Kuf&lS sive Liber JubUaeorum^ aethiopice ad duorum Ubror» 
ynanuscr, fdem primum^ ed. Dillmann, Kiel 1859. Dillmann, Das Buck der 
JubilSen oder die kleine Genesis^ aus dem Aethiopischen ubersetzt (Ewald^s 
Jahrbb. der bibi Wissensch, vol. ii. 1850, pp. 230-256 ; voL iii 1851, pp. 
1-96). . Geriani, Monumenta sacra et profana, vol. i. hao. 1 (1861), pp. 
15-54. Ronsch, Das Buck der JubUOen oder die kkine Genesis, unter 
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Beifiigvngen de* rwidirten TezUs der in der Atnbronana aufgefundenen 
lateiuischen Fragmmte^ etc, etc, erldutert untersitcht und herausgegeherij 
Leipzig 1874. 

Special disquisitions: Treaenfels, Dk kleine Genesis (Fiirst's LiteraturhL 
des Orients^ 1846, Nob. 1-6 ; comp. yoI. for 1851, No. 15), which was 
imtten before the Ethiopia text was discovered. Jellinek, Ueber das Buck 
der JubiUten und das Noach-Buchy Leipzig 1855 (reprinted from part 3 of 
the Bet ha-Midrasch). Beer, Das Buck der Jubilden und sein Verh&Uniss 
zu den Midraschim, Leipzig 1856. Idem, Noch ein Wort liter das Buck der 
Jubilden, Leipzig 1857. Frankel, Monatsschr.fUr Gesch, und Wissensch. des 
Judenihums, 1856, pp. 811-316, 380-400. DillmanD, Zeitschr. der deutschen 
morgenUind. GeseUsch. xi. 1857, pp. 161-163. Kriiger, *' Die Chronologie im 
Bach der Jabilaen '* (Zeitschr. der DMG. toL xii. 1858, pp. 279-299). 
LaDgen, Das Judenthum in Paldstina (1866), pp. 8^-102. Rubin, Das 
Buck der Jubilaen oder die kleine Genesis in's Hehr(Usche tibersetzt, mit einer 
Eifdeitung und mil Noten versehen, Wien, Beck's Univ.-Buchhandlung, 1870. 
Ginsbnrg, art. ** Jubilees, Book of,*' in Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical 
Literature. Ronsch, Zeitschr. fUr wissensch. Theol. 1871, pp. 60-98. Idem, 
Das Buck der Jubilden, Leipzig 1874. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. fltr wissensch. 
Theol 1874, pp. 435-441. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877), pp. 
143-147. ReuBS, Gesch. der heil Schriflen A.T.% § 571. DiUmann, 
Beitrdge aus dem Buch der Jubilden zur Kritik des Pentateuch^Textes 
{Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1883, pp. 323-340). Idem, in 
Herzog's ReaUEnc. 2nd ed. xiL 364 sq. 



2. 7%e Martyrdom of Isaiah. 

An apocryphal work containing an account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah is repeatedly mentioned by OrigeiL He simply 
calls it an air6xpv(f>ov, tells us nothing of its contents beyond 
the statement that Isaiah had been sawn asunder, and plainly 
describes it as a Jewish production. Again in the CoTistUu" 
tiones apostoL reference is made merely in a general way to an 
ApoGiyphum 'Haatov. On the other hand, in the list of 
the canon edited by Montfaucon, Pitra, and others there 
is a more precise mention of a 'Haatov Spaai^ (see p. 127). 
Epiphanius knows of iin dvafiariKov 'Haatov, which was in 
use among the Archov.tics and the Hieracites. Jerome speaks 
of an Ascensio Isaiae. It is extremely probable that these 
references are not all to one and the same work, that, on the 
contrary, Origen had in view a purely Jewish production, 
while the others referred to a Christian version of it, or to 
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some Christian work quite independent of it For there 
exists a Christian Apocryphum on Isaiah which, at all events, 
is made up of a variety of elements, though the oldest of 
them may be pretty clearly seen to be a Jewish history of the 
martyrdom of Isaiah. This Apocryphum, like so many others, 
has come down to us in its entirety only in an Ethiopia 
version, and was published for the first time by Laurence 
(1819). The second half of it is likewise extant in an old 
Latin version, which was printed at Venice in 1522, but had 
long disappeared until it was brought to light again by 
Gies'eler (1832). l!liis whole material, accompanied with 
valuable disquisitions and elucidations, has been embodied in 
Dillmann's edition (Ascensio Isaiae, Lips. 1877). Lastly, 
Gebhardt published (1878) a Greek text, which however does 
not profess to be the original book, but an adaptation of it in 
the shape of a Christian legend of the saints. 

The contents of the whole work, as given in the Ethiopic 
text, are as follows : First part : the martyrdom (chaps. 
i.-v.). Isaiah intimates to Hezekiah the future impiety of 
his son Manasseh (chap. i.). After Hezekiah's death, 
Manasseh, as had been foretold, abandons himself entirely to 
the service of Satan, in consequence of which Isaiah and those 
of his way of thinking retire into solitude (chap. iL). There- 
upon a certain person called Balkirah complains to King 
Manasseh that Isaiah had been uttering prophecies against 
the king and the people (chap, iii 1-12). As for Balkirah, 
he had been incited to this hostility to Isaiah by Satan 
(Berial), who was angry at the former because he had pre- 
dicted the coming redemption by Christ Here the writer 
takes occasion to recount the whole history of Jesus and His 
Church as it had been foretold by Isaiah, and that from 
Christ's incarnation down to the Neronic persecution (chap, 
iv. 2) and the last judgment (iii 13-iv. fin.). In deference 
to the clamours for the punishment of the prophet, Manasseh 
orders him to be sawn asunder, a martyr death which he 
bears with singular firmness (chap. v.). Second part: the 
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vision (chaps, vi.-xi.). In the twentieth year of Hezekiah's 
reign Isaiah sees the following vision, which he communicates 
to King Hezekiah and to Josab his own (the prophet's) son 
(chap. vi.). An angel conducts the prophet first of all 
through the firmament and throughout the whole six lower 
heavens, and shows him all that was to be seen in each of 
them (chaps, vii. viii.). At last they reach the seventh 
heaven, where Isaiah sees all the righteous that have died 
from Adam downwards, and then he sees God the Lord 
Himself (chap. ix.). After having heard God the Father 
giving to his Son Jesus Christ His commission to descend into 
the world, Isaiah comes back again to the firmament accom- 
panied by the angel (chap. x.). Here there is revealed to 
him the future birth of Jesus Christ and the history of His 
life upon earth down to His cnicifixion and resurrection, 
whereupon the angel returns to the seventh heaven, while 
Isaiah goes back to his earthly body (chap. xi.). 

This outline of the contents of our book will suffice to show 
that here we have to do with two elements of a totally distinct 
and dissimilar nature. There is no connection whatever between 
the vision and the martyrdom. Not only so, the vision is with 
singular awkwardness made to follow the martyrdom which, in 
the order of time, it should of course have preceded. Nor does 
the martyrdom again form one connected whole. Above all 
is the whole passage iii 13 -v. 1, which interrupts and 
disturbs the connection, obviously to be regarded as a later 
interpolation, as is also the kindred passage in the second 
part, xi 2-22. And lastly, the introduction again has only 
an apparent connection with what follows. On closer 
examination we find reason to suspect that in all probability 
that introduction was inserted at some subsequent period. 
On the strength of these facts Dillmann has propounded the 
following hypotheses regarding the origin of our book. In 
the first place we are to distinguish two elements that are 
independent of each other. (1) The account of the martyrdom 
of Isaiah, chaps, ii. 1-iii. 12, and v. 2-14, which is of Jewish 
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origin ; and (2) the vision of Isaiah, chaps. vL-xi. (exclusive 
of zi. 2-22), which is of Christian origin. Then we are to 
regard these two elements (3) as having been amalgamated by 
a Christian who at the same time composed and inserted the 
introduction (chap. i). Lastly, when the work had assumed this 
shape, another Christian would afterwards insert the two sections 
(chaps, iii. 13-v. 1, and xi. 2-22). These conjectures may 
at least be regarded as extremely probabla They are borne 
out not only by the internal indications already referred to, but 
by external testimony as welL In the free version of the 
whole book edited by Gebhardt no trace is to be met with of 
sections iii. 13-v. 1 and xi. 2-22. Besides this latter section 
(xL 2-22) does not occur in the Latin version, which, as has 
been previously observed, embraces only chaps. vi.-xL It is 
evident therefore that the sections in question must be later 
interpolations. But the circumstance that the vision and the 
vision alone is all that has come down to us in the Latin 
version, goes to confirm the assumption that this vision of 
itself originally formed an independent whole. By the Spaai^ 
the avapoTLKOVy ascensio Isaiae mentioned by the Fathers, we 
have therefore to understand merely that visionary journey of 
Isaiah through the seven heavens which had been composed 
by some Christian or another. In the case of Origen however 
it is the Jewish account of the martyrdom of Isaiah (chaps, 
ii. 1-iiL 12 and v. 2-14) thatt.is in view. This latter is 
simply a legendary story composed for the purpose of glori- 
fying the prophet. It contains nothing of an apocalyptic 
character, and consequently does not belong to the category of 
prophetic pseudepigraphs, but to that of legendary works. 

The Btoiy of the sawing asunder of Isaiah is mentioned by writers of so 
early a date as Justin Martyr, Dial c, TrypL chap. cxx. ; Tertullian, De 
jtatientiay chap. ziv. ; Scorpiace^ chap. viiL (oomp. Div.ii. vol. L p. 345). It is 
probably this too that the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews has in view 
in chap. xi. 87. In so far as it is probable that the reference here is to our 
book, 80 far have ve at the same time a due to the date of the composition 
of that EpisUe. 

Origen, EpisU ad Africanum^ chap. ix. (de la Rue, L 19 sq. ; Lommatzsch, 
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xvii. 51). With the view of proving that the Jewish authorities had sup- 
pressed everything that represented them in an nnfavoaiable light, some 
specimens of which have nevertheless come down to us in apociypbal 
writings (if rtwrn oit^trm h «irox/»v^o/s), Origen proceeds as foUows : K»l 
T9VTW xttpaZuyfAti )«vo;4fy rd vspl roy 'Hvataif IvropovfAtita, Kttl vxo r^s 
Cjsof 'IZfipmov; ivartlK^s fAmpTVpovf*i»a, » oy^tpt riif ^etptpiif fit^hi»9 ytypafA- 
ptitti (here follows the quotation Heb. zi. 87). . . . 2»^is I* ort al vapw 
ZoffHi Ktyovvt iFt^ptafien *I{a»i»9 to» iFpo(piTT/nt' K§tl tw rt»t dieoKpv^^ t^vto 
itiptrmC oxip r»x^ s«'rni2f; »iro 'Iov2«/A>y fsptthovpyvrrtii, TU^ug rtpdg rd^ 
f€n T'ptToC9Ms VMpt/AfitfikuKrottv Tif ypa0^y Hy i oXn diFtarvifffi. 

Origen, Ad Matih, xiii. 57 (de la Rne, iii 465 ; Lommatzsch, iii. 49) : Kttl 
' llomtiti ^ 7n7rpu$ut Ciri rov X«oy impnrtit* tl ^i rtg ov xpavirrat r^v hroptay 
hid TO i» rf dvoxpu0^ 'Hvcitm tiinr^it ^iptoBtti^ vimvadrtt TOig h rfi rpo; 
'Efipetiovs WTtt ytypctptptivoig (Heb. zL 87). 

Origen, Ad Matth. xxiii. 87 (de la Rue, iii. 848 ; Lommatzsch, iv. 287 sq.) : 
Propterea videndnm, ne forte oporteat ex libris secretioribus, qui apud 
Jndaeos fenmtnr, ostendere verbam Christi et non solum Ghristi, sed etiam 
discipnlorum ejus. • * • Fertur ergo in scripturis non manifestis serratum 
esse Jesaiam, etc. 

Origen, Jn Jemiam komii i. 5 (de la Rue, 108 ; Lommatzsch, xiii. 245 sq.) : 
Ajunt [Jodaei] ideo Isaiam esse sectum a populo quasi legem praevari- 
cantem et extra scripturas annuntiantem. Scripture enim dicit: *'nemo 
videbit faciem meam et vivet." Iste vero ait : '* vidi Dominum SabaotL" 
Moses, ajunt, non vidit et tu vidisti ? Et propter hoc eum secuerunt et 
condemnaverunt eum nt impium. And this is precisely as the affair is 
represented in our book, chap. iii. 8 sqq. 

Epiphanius, ffaer. xl. 2 (speaking of the Archontics) : x«^/3«yoiw/ li 
Xdfims d'JFO rov d¥cifi»rtKOV 'HacciW, trt 2f k»1 ^AXa^v rtittiit dvoKpu^uit, 
Idem, Haer. IzviL 8 : fiovXtrm li [scil Hierakas] riif rth»mif tivrov ourretattr 
vouhitit dro rov dwmfimriKOu 'Hamtov^ d^^ijr u; h rf dya^ttrix^ 
"kty^fAiw^ iKtyiv Uiioi (here follows a quotation which substantially coin- 
cides with a passage in chap. ix. of our book). 

Jerome, Comm, in Isaiam^ chap. l^v. 8 [aZ. Ixiv. 4] (Vallarsi, iv. 761) : 
Ascensio enim Isaiae et apocalypsis Eliae hoc habent testimonium, namely, 
the passage 1 Cor. it. 9. With regard to the Apocalypsis Eliae^ see p. 129. 
The passage actually occurs in the Latin text of the Ascensio Isaiae. It is 
wanting, however, in the Ethiopic, and so is obviously an interpolation. 

Jerome, Comm. in Isaiam^ chap. Ivii. fin, (Vallarsi, iv. 666) : Judaei . . . 
arbitrantnr . . . Isaiam de sua prophetare morte quod serrandus sit a 
Manasse serra lignea, quae apud eos certissima traditio est. 

On the patristic quotations, comp. also Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet, 
Test. 1 1086-1100. 

The EiMopic text was published by Laurence, accompanied with a Latin 
and English version {Ascensio Isaiae vatis^ opusctdum pseudepigraphum, 
cvm versions Latina Anglicanaque publid juris factum, Oxoniae 1819). Mai 
(Scriptorum veternm nova collection voL ilL 2, 1828, p. 238 sq.) published 
two fragments of an old Latin version, viz. chaps, ii. 14-iii 13 and vii. 1-19, 
without being aware that they formed part of our Apocryphum. After 
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Niebuhr had discovered the source from which they came they were fully 
discussed by Nitzsch {Stud. u. Krit. 1880, p. 209 sqq.). The old Latin yersion 
of the Vido (chaps. vL-xi. of the Ethiopic text), which had been printed at 
Venice in 1522, and had then disappeared for a loog time, was found again 
and reprinted by Gieseler in a Gottingen program (JVetus translcUio kttina 
viahnis Jesaiae, etc., Grotting. 1832). The Latin version of Laurence, 
accompanied with the old Latin texts, was also reprinted by Gfrorer, JfVo- 
jihttat veteres pseudq^igraphi, Stuttg. 1840. A German version of those 
texts was published by Jolowicz {Die Uimmel/ahrt und Vidon des Prqpheten 
Jesaja^ atu dem Aethopischen [or as it should rather have been ) aus Laurenc^ 
lateinischer Uebernetzttng] und Lateinischen in's Deutsche ubereetzt^ Leipzig 
1854). A critical edition of the Ethiopic text, along with an amended trans- 
lation, and containing also the old Latin versions, was issued by Dillmann 
(^Ascensio Isaiae, Aethiopice et Latine cum pntlegomenis, adnotationihus criticis 
et exegeticig^ additu vermnum Latinarum reliquiit edita, Lips. 1877). Geb- 
hardt published a Greek text, in which we have a free version of the whole 
book, framed in the style of the later Christian legends of the saints {Zeit* 
ichr./Ur wissenscha/tL Theologie^ 1878, pp. 330-353). 

Special disquisitions: Gesenius, Commentar iiber den Jesaja^ vol. L 1821, 
p. 45 sqq. Nitzsch, Stud, u, Krit. 1880, pp. 209-246. Gieseler, Gdttinger 
Progr. 1882 (see above). Gfrorer, Das Jahrhundert des Heiis, 1838, L p. 
65 sqq. A. G. Hoffmann, art *^ Jesajas,** in Ersch and Gruber's AUg. EneycL 
sec. ii. vol. xv. (1838) pp. 387-390. Liicke, EUileitung in die Offenbarung 
des Johannes, 2nd ed. 1852, pp. 274-302. Bleek, Stud. u. KriL 1854, pp. 
994-998. Keuss, Gesch. der heiL Schri/ten Neuen Testaments, sec. 274« 
Ewald, Gesch. dis Volkes Israel, vii. 369-373. Langen, Das Jadentkum in 
PaUistina (1866), pp. 157-167. Dillmann in his edition (1877). Idem, in 
Herzog's ReaUEuc. 2nd ed. vol xiL 359 sq. Renan, UegUse chrAienne 
1879), p. 528 sq. 

3. The Lost Legendary WorJcs. 

Ina mannersimilar to that which we have jast seen exemplified 
in the case of Isaiah, pretty nearly the whole of the prominent 
personages belonging to the hallowed days of old were laid hold 
of by the legendary spirit for the purpose of throwing around 
them a halo of glory. The plain nan'atives of Holy Scripture 
were far too simple and unadorned to satisfy the tastes and 
the needs of later times. A desire was manifested to know 
more about those men, above all to know something regarding 
them of a more piquant and edifying character than was 
furnished* by the canonical records. Accordingly we find that 
it is the lives of the three great heroes, Adam the progenitor 
of the human race, Abraham the father of Israel, and Moses 
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the great lawgiver, that have been most elaborately embellished 
by fictitious legends. And there are many other men of God 
besides whose lives have been subjected to a similar treatment 
(comp. in general vol. L Div. ii. p. 341 et seq.). Then 
Christians have laid hold of the existing Jewish legends, and 
elaborated them with equal, nay if possible with greater zeal 
Consequently, as in the case of the Apocalypses so also here, we 
often find it impossible to distinguish with any certainty 
between what is Jewish and what is Christian. The founda- 
tions of the legends themselves are in most cases undoubtedly 
Jewish. But it is not improbable that the earliest tmtings 
of this class are also to be ascribed to Jewish authors. This 
holds true above all of the three great founders of new epochs, 
Adam, Abraham and Moses, to whom therefore we will here 
confine ourselves. 

1. Books of Adam, A variety of tolerably voluminous 
Christian works on the life of Adam have come down to us, 
an Ethiopic one, a Syriac one, another in Syriac and Arabic, 
one in Greek, and another in Latin. Although the whole of 
these are unquestionably of Christian origin, and although 
there is not one of them that can be regarded as based upon a 
Jewish original, still it is probable that they have drawn upon 
Jewish material A Jewish Book of Adam is mentioned in 
the Talmud. The ConstitiUiones apostol, vi 16 mention an 
apocryphal ^ASdfi along with the Apocrypha bearing the names 
of Moses, Enoch and Isaiah. Again, in the list of the 
Apocrypha published by Montfaucon, Pitra and others, *ASdfi 
finds a place among the rest of the Jewish Apocrypha 
(see p. 126). Indeed at an early period there already 
existed Gnostic dwoKokvy^ci.^ rov ^ASdfi (Epiphanius, Haer, 
xxvi. 8). In the Decretum Oelasii there occurs a Liber, qui 
appellatur Poenitentia Adae (Credner^ Zur Oesch, dcs Kdnans, 
p. 219). 

Edkions of the Christian hooks of Adam : (1) Dillmann published a 
Gennan translation of an Ethiopic Book of Adam (£wald*8 Jabrbb. der 
libL Wisstnsch. vol. v. 1858, pp. l-li4). The Ethiopic text was published 
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by Trumpp (Transactions of the Akademie der Wissensck, of Munich^ 
pbiloBopho-philoL department, vol xv. 1879-1881), and an English version 
by Malan {Book of Adam and Eve, also called the Conflict of Adam and 
Eve with Satan, translated from the Ethiopic, London 1882). (2) Akin to 
the aboye and, if we are to believe Diilmann, poBseasing a greater claim to 
origioality, is a Syriac work, entitled ** the treasure hole " (t.e. the hole in 
which the treasures of Paradise were kept), which as yet is known only 
through a German version published by Bezold (Die SehatzhMe, aus dem 
syr. Texte dreier unedirter Handschriflen in^s Deutsche iibersetzty Leipzig 
1883). (3) Another Syriac and Arabic work entitled, ^* The Testament of 
Adam," has been published by Renan, in the Syriac text accompanied with 
a French translation (Journal asiatique, fifth series, vol. ii. 1853, pp. 427-71). 

(4) Tischendorf published a Greek Book of Adam under the title Apoca* 
lypsis Mosis (Apocalypses apocryphae^ Lips. 1866), and which was also 
published by Geriani (Monum. sacra et prof v. 1). On this comp. p. 81. 

(5) Nearly allied to this Greek work, in fact to some extent identical 
with it^ is the Latin Vita Adae et Evae, published by Wilh. Meyer 
(Transactions of the Munich Academy, philos.-philol. department^ voL xiv. 
1878). 

Gomp. in general Fabricius, Codex pseuflepigr. Vet, Test L 1-94, ii. 1-43. 
Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden, 1832, p. 128 sq. (the 
Rabbinical quotations here). Dukes in Fiirst^s LiteraturhL des Orients, 
1849, colL 76-78. Gomp. also Und. 1850, pp. 705 sqq., 732 sqq. Lucke, 
Einl. in die Offenharung des Johannes, 2nd ed. p. 232. Hort, art. " Adam, 
Books of," in Smith and Wace's Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. i. 
1877, pp. 34-^9. Renan, L^^lise chr^ienne (1879), p. 529 sq. Diilmann 
in Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xil 366 sq. 

2. Ahraliam. A short apocryphal book of *Afipadfi (con« 
sisting of 300 verses) occurs in the Stichometry of Nicephorus 
and the Synapsis Athanasii (see p. 125). And as in these 
lists it is found in the very heart of the Jewish Apocrypha, 
it is of course a different book from that of the aTroicdXi/^t? 
^AfipadfjL which was in use iamong the Sethites (Epiphanius, 
Haer. xxxix. 5). On the other hand^ it is no doubt the 
former of these that Origen has in view in the case of those 
statements regarding Abraham which he borrows from a 
certain apocryphal work. 

Origen, In Lucam homiL xxxv. init, (de la Rue, iiL 973 ; Lommatzsch, 
V. 217) : Legimus, si tamen cui placet hnjiiscemodi scriptoram recipere, 
justitiae et iniquitatis angelos super Abraham! salute et interita disceptantes 
dum utraeque tormae suo eum volant coetui vendicare. 

Gomp. also LUcke, E^nl, in die Offenb, Joh, p. 232 ; and for the Abra- 
hamic legend generally, see voL i. Div. ii. p. 843 ; and Fabricius, Cod. 
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pMfidepigr. I pp. S41-428, ii. p. 81 sq. B. Beer, Leben Abrahams nach 
Attffassung derjUdischen Sage^ Leipzig 1859. 

3. ifoses and his time. The apocryphal literature regarding 
Moses himself has been already considered at p. 80. But 
among the books referring both to himself and his time 
there is stiU another work to be mentioned, the theme of 
which was a single episode in the lawgiver's life, we mean 
the Book of Jannes and Janibres, the two Egyptian magicians 
who, according to Ex. vii. 8 sqq., wrought miracles before 
Pharaoh equal to those of Moses and Aaron, but were never- 
theless beaten in the end. The names are not mentioned in 
the Old Testament, but they occur at a comparatively early date 
in the legends, and they were known not only in Jewish, but 
in Gentile and Christian circles as well, as the names of the 
two famous Egyptian magicians in question. The orthography 
fluctuates exceedingly. In the Greek texts the prevailing 
spelling is ^Iavvrj<; Kal ^la/ifiprj^, as in the Targum of Jonathan 
it is on^D^ D^:\ In the Talmud, on the other hand, we find 
mom ^^m (Jochane and Mamre), while in the Latin texts the 
names are almost uniformly spelt Jannes (or Jamnes) et 
Mambres. What the original spelling was it is difficult to 
determine. In any case the names appear to be of Semitic 
origin (see Steiner in SchenkeVs Bibdlex. iii. 189 ; Biehm's 
Worterb. p. 665 sq. ; Orelli in Herzog's Real-Enc. vi. 478 sq.). 
The book written about the magicians in question is mentioned 
by Origen, and in the Decretum Gelasii, As the name of 
Jannes was known even to so early a writer as Pliny, and as it 
is probable that those anonymous personages owed their name 
and individuality first of all to the apocryphal book itself, we 
may perhaps venture to refer the date of the composition of 
this work to pre-Christian times. 

For the Rabbinical parages referriDg to Jannes and Jambres, see Buxtorf ^s 
Lex. Chald. ooL 945-947. Schoettgen, Horae Ubr. note on 2 Tim. iii. 8. 
Wetstein, Nov, Test, note on aame passage. Levy, Chald. Wdrterb. I 837. 
Idem, Neukebr. Worterb, ii 226. The form jnctDI ^3W is found in 
Menachoih Izxxv.* ; D^2tD^ D^2^ in the Targum of Jonathan on Ex. L 15, 
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Tii. 11; Nam. xxii. 22; and alao Dr.3D1^ DW (Jonos and JombroB) in 
the Tanachuma and Sohar, 

Of heathen writers Pliny and Apuleius are aoqaainted with Jannes, while 
the neo-Platonist NumeniuB knows both Jannes and Jambres. (1) Pliny, 
Hist. Nat, XXX. 1. 11 : Est et alia magices f actio a Mose et Janne et 
Lotape ac Judaeis pendens, Bed multis milibna annorum post Zoroastren. 
(2) Apuleius, Apolog. (or De magia) chap, xc ed. Hildebrand : Ego ille 
film Gariuondas vel Damigeron vel is Moses vel Jannes Tel Apollonius rel 
ipse Dardanus, vel quicumque alius post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter 
inagos celebratuB est (3) Numenius in Easebins, Praep. evang, ix. 8 : Td 
V fjv; *luifp^^ K»l ^letfifipiis AlyvTrriot hpoypctf^fien'tie, AApts ovSfj^o; (rrov^ 
fAOtyiuaat xpt^ims shctij cxi 'lovlaiup 6^t7i§tvifOfiipiHf ii Alyvirrw, MovvactV 
yovp TV ^lovhetiap i^i^ynvufiipu, dplpl ytpofffp^ 0tf tvieta^ut lvpaTtn»T*i, of 
vetpmar^ptu dim^ipm vtf6 tou xX^^oi/^ rov rap Aiyvurittp ovro/ f,<reip, rap 
Tf avpt^opip ug Mowtiioe ix^yt rji Alyuvr^, rd: ptetPtJutrdrtif tturup 
ivihifta^oi &^0naap IvpetroL In view of this passage Origen, Contra Celsum, 
iv. 51, says with regard to Numenios that : 'EKriitrttt kuI tiii' npl Mwiaiaf 
kmI 'Idvjrov »ai 'lafi/ipw ioTopiap, Owing to the circumstance that the 
term Mov9«<o;, which is here used for Moses, is precisely, the same as that 
employed by the Hellenist Artapan, Freudenthal (Alexander Polyhistor. 
1875, p. 173) is disposed to think that the story is borrowed from Artapan, 
and that he is the author of the legend. But this argument however 
cannot be regarded as conclusive. Then the names of the magicians, which 
in aU probability are Semitic, seem rather to point to a Palestinian origin. 

Then passing within the pale of Christianity the passage that first claims 
attention is 2 Tim. iiL 8: ev tp6top U *lmpp^s »ml 'lapifip^s dprimiattp 
Mdwvtt. Further, among Greek authors we may mention Evang. Nicodemi 
(=Acta Pilati)^ chap. y. ; ConstituL apostcL viiL 1, and subsequent Fathers; 
but above all the hagiologist Palladius, who relates in his Histotia Latutiaca 
(written about 420 A.D., see Fabrioius-Harles, Bill graec. x. 98 sqq.) 
that Macarius visited the xftrvrd^toPf which Jannes and Jambres had 
erected for themselves, and that he had an interview with the demons that 
had their abode there (see the passage in Fabricias, Cod. pseudepigr. 
u. 106-111). Latin writers: The Latin text of the Evang. Nicodemi 
(^saGesta Pilati)j chap, v.; Abdiae hist, apostol. vL 15 (in Fabridus, Cod. 
apocr. Nov. Test. L 622). Cyprian, De unitate ecclesiae, chap. xvL The 
Latin translator of Origen in the passages to be quoted below. The 
Decretum Gelasii (in Credner, Zur Gesch, des Kanon'Sf p. 220) and 
subsequent Fathers. The Latin writers as well as the Western authorities 
for the text of 2 Tim. iiL 8 (Cod. FG and the text of the Itala) read 
Jannes (or Janmes) et Mambres almost uniformly. See the various 
readings in connection with 2 Tim. iiL 8 in the critical editions of the New 
Testament; also Thilo, Cod. apocr. Nov. Test. p. 553, and the earlier 
literature given there. As the Talmud adopts the spelling (nDD» Westcott 
and Hort are warranted in observing, as they do in the note on 2 Tim. 
iii« 8 in their edition of the New Testament, that "the Western text 
probably derived M«^/3f 9; from a Palestinian source.*' 

The Book of Jannes and Jambres (or Mambres) is mentioned : (1) By 
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Origen, Ad Matth. xxvil. 9 (de la Roe, iiL 916 ; Ijommatzsch, v, 29) : 
Qaod ait, ** aiout Jannes et Mambres restiterunt Mosi " Don mveDitur in 
pnblicis scriptoiis, sed in libro secreto, qai snprascribitur : Jannes et 
MambreB liber. (2) Again Origen, Ad Matth» xxiii. 87 (de la Rae, iii. 
848; Lommatz9ch, iv. 239), quotes 2 Tim. iii. 8: ^^sicut Jannes et 
Mambres restiterunt Mosi sic et isti resistunt veritati,** as evidence that 
apocryphal writiDgs are sometimes referred to in the New Testament. Nee 
enim scimns in libris canonizatis historiam de Jahne et Mambre resistenti- 
bus Mosi. (8) It is also mentioned in the Decrettim Gelasii (in Credner, 
Zur GeseL des Kanon'Sj p. 220) : Liber, qui appellatur Poenitentia Jamnis 
et Mambre, apocryphus. 

Comp. in general : Fabricius, Codex pteudepigr. Vet. Test i. 818-825, 
IL 105-111. Suicer, Tkesaurusj under ' I«»yi9f. Wolf, Curat phihL in Nov, 
Test, note on 2 Tim. iii. 8 ; and the commentaries generally on this passage. 
J. G. Michaelis, De Janne et Jambre famosts Aegyptiorum magis, Hal. 1747 
The lexicons to the New Testament and the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, 
Schenkel, and Riehm. Rud. Hofmann, Das Leben Jesu nack den Apokry^ 
phen (1851), p. 852 sq. Orelli in Herzog's Real-Enc, 2nd ed. vi. 478 sq. 
Dillmann, ibid. zii. 865. Holtzmann, Die Pastoralbrie/e (1880), p. 140 sq. 
Heath in Palestine Exploration Fund^ Quarterly Statement 1881, pp. 811-317. 

Whatever other works based on Biblical legends were in 
use in the early Church are either entirely unknown to us 
(such for example as the Book of Adfiex, quoted in the list 
of the Apocrypha edited by Montfaucon and Pitra, see 
p. 126), or they may, without hesitation, be regarded as 
Christian productions, as for instance the history of Nona the 
wife of Noah (Epiph. ffaer. xxvi 1), or the avafiaOfioi 
'laKmfiov (Epiph. Haer. xxx. 16), or the history of Asenath 
the wife of Joseph (according to Gen. xli. 45), which are still 
extant in various texts. What the Jewish substratum may 
have been in those instances it is impossible to make out 
with any degree of certainty, although thera can scarcely be 
a doubt that Jewish Books of Nooih, for example were once to 
be met with. For further information regarding this whole 
literature, consult Fabricius, Cod. pseudcpigr.^ and Dillmann, 
art. '• Pseudepigraphen," in Herzog's Beal-Enc. 

VII. BOOKS OF MAGIC AND MAGICAL SPELLS. 

By way of appendix to the above we may here mention 
further a class of literary productions which lie on the 
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extreme confines of Jewish literature, and which serve to 
show that the superstition that had sprung from the soil of 
the heathen nature - religions also continued to flourish with 
no little vigour among the people of Israel : we refer to the 
books of magic and magic spells. In the ancient world these 
represented the popular arts of healing. As even in our own 
day Christians are often met with who prefer the quack 
doctor to the skilled physician, so in the ancient world, at 
least in that part of it that was under the influence of the 
East, there was often a tendency to have recourse to the 
rnagidan and the exorcist rather than to the regular doctor in 
every sort of ailment. It is interesting in this connection to 
hear for example what Celsus says about the Egyptians (in 
Origen, Contra Cds. viiL 58): ''That some (higher) being or 
other controls things of even the most trifling nature, may be 
learnt from what is alleged by the Egyptians, who tell us 
that thirty-six (or as others afiSrm, a good many more) demons 
or divinities of the air have allotted among themselves the 
human body, which is supposed to be divided into a correspond- 
ing number of parts, and that each has taken one of these parts 
under his own peculiar chaige. And they know the names 
of the demons in their native tongue, such as Chnumen and 
Chachumen and Elnat and Sikat and Biu and Eru and Erebui 
and Bamanor and Beinanoor, or whatever else they may be 
called. By invoking these they cure the ailments of the 
diflferent members of the body." What Celsus here alleges 
with respect to the [Egyptians is confirmed mutatis mutandis 
by hundreds of testimonies in regard to the rest of the ancient 
world as well Magic and exorcism, and that above all for 
curative purposes, were uncommonly popular and prevalent 
throughout the entire Boman Empire. Nor did the Jewish 
people form an exception. We know from the Old and New 
Testaments as well as from Josephus how extensively the 
various forms of magic prevailed also among them. In later 
times Solomon was regarded as being above all the author of 
this art (on the strength of 1 Kings v. 12, 13). Josephus 
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informs ns that this monarch composed and bequeathed to 
posterity certain incantations by means of which demons 
could be restrained and so effectually expelled that they 
would never re-enter the man again. By way of showing 
the efficacy of those incantations he tells a very amusing 
story about a Jew of the name of Eleazar who, on one 
occasion and in presence of Vespasian and his sons and 
several Eoman officers, drew out a demon through the 
demoniac's nose by holding a magic ring under this organ 
and, repeating at the same time the incantations of Solomon, 
forbade him ever to enter again. At length, to prove that the 
demon was actually expelled, he ordered this latter to overturn 
a vessel of water that was near at hand, which order was at 
once complied with (Joseph. Antt, viiL 2. 5). From the way 
in which Josephus speaks of the Solomonic incantations we 
feel constrained to assume that they must have been evibodied 
in special hooks. Origen distinctly alleges as much. Those 
books survived, although only after having undergone a variety 
of adaptations, till far on into the Middle Ages. We still hear 
of one of the name of Aaron being at the court of Manuel 
Comnenus, and who was in possession of a fii/SXov SoXo- 
fjuimeiov by means of which whole legions of demons 
could be exorcised. This literature also found its way into 
Christian circles. The Decretum Grelasii knows of a Con-- 
tradidio Salomonis, while a Christian TestameTUum Salomoiiis 
is still extant. And it is through popular Christian works 
of this sort, that the knowledge of the efficacy of Solomon's 
magic spells has come down to more modern times and 
found its way into Goethe's Faust (the exorcising of the 
poodle : "Fiir solche halbe Hollenbrut 1st Salomonis Schlussel 
gut"). 

Official Judaism, did not of course quite approve of those 
books of magic, although the Babylonian Talmud itself is full 
of superstition* According to a tradition, which is found both 
in the Mishna and in certain Byzantine writers (Suidas, 
iSIycas), we learn that the pious king Hezekiah ordered the 
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suppression of Solomon's " Book of Cures," because the 
people trusted it so much that they neglected to pray to 
God. 

On the subject of magic in the ancient world generally, an abundant store 
of material is to be found in Greorgii's art " Magia," in Paul/s Real-Encyc, 
tier class, Alierihumswissensch. iv, 1377-1418. On the same among the Jews, 
see the article ** Zauberei/' in the Bible dictionaries of Winer, Schenkel, 
and Riehm. On this subject in Talmudic Judaism again, see Brecher, 
Das Transcendentale, Magie und magische HeUarten im Talmud, Wien 
1850. Joel, Der Aberglauhe und die SteUung des Judenthums zu demseWen, 
1st part, Breslau 1881. 

On Solomon, see Fabricius, Codex pseudepigr. Vet Test L 1032-1063. 
The Crypta vhi Salomon daemones torquehat were still seen at Jerusalem by 
the pilgrim of Bordeaux in the fourth century a.d. (Tobler, Palaestinae 
descriptiones, 1869, p. 3). 

Joseph. Antt, viii 2. 5 : *Ev^a{ n avtret^i/Atms tug vafnyopitrsu tm 

t'>F0L¥iK$ti¥ UhitMyst ».t.x. (here follows the story about Eleazar, referred 
to above). 

Origen, Ad. Matth, zxvL 68 (de la Rue, iii. 910 ; Lommatach, t. 7) ; 
Quaeret aliquie, si oonvenit vel daemones adjurare; et qui respicit ad 
multos, qui talia facere ausi sunt, dicet non sine ratione fieri hoc. Qui 
autem adspicit Jesum imperantem daemonibus, sed etiam potestatem 
dantem discipuHs suis super omnia daemonia, et ut infirmitates sanarent, 
dicet quoniam non est secundum potestatem datam a Saiyatore, adjurare 
daemonia ; Judaicum est enim. Hoc etsi aliqnando a nostria tale aUquid, 
fiat, simile fit ei, quod a Salomone scriptis adjurationibus solent daemones 
adjurari. Sed ipsi, qui utuntur adjurationibus iUis, aliquoties nee idoneis 
tonstitutis libris utuntur; quibusdam autem et de Hebraeo acoeptis 
adjurant daemonia. 

On the fitfixoif ZoXo^«irrf /e» of Aaron in the time of Manuel Comnenus, 
see the passage from Nicetas Ghoniates quoted in Fabricus, Cod» pseudepigr, 
L 1037 sq. 

Decretum Gelasii (in Gredner, Zur Oesch. des Kanons, p 224), § 61: 
Scriptura quae appellatur Contradictio Salomonis, apocr. lOid, § 62: 
Philacteria omnia quae non angelorum, ut illi confingunt, sed daemonum 
magis conscripta sunt nominibus apocr. 

The Ghristian Testamentum Salomonis was published by Fleck, Wissen* 
scha/tL Reise durch Deutschland, Italien, etc. vol. il 3 (1837), pp. 111-140. 
Also in FUrst's Orient, toIs. t. and vii. A German translation was con- 
tributed by Bomemann {Zeitschr. JtJtr die histor, Theol 1844, iii. pp. 9-56). 
Gomp. also Bomemann, Conjectanea in Salomonis Testamentum {Biblische 
Studien von Oeistlichen des Kdnigr. Sachsen, second year 1843, pp. 4^-60, 
for fourth year 1846, pp. 28-69). With regard to the date of its com- 
position, oomp. the passage from Leontius as given in Fabricius, Cod. 
pseudepigr. i. 1063 sq. In how strange a manner Jewish-Ghristian and 
Leatlien elements were all mixed up with each other may be seen for 
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example from two Greek manuscripts oontainiog magical treatises which 
were published by Parthey (Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 1865). 

Mishna, Pesachim iv. 9 : '* Hezekiah concealed the book of cures (ifiD T32 
niKV)*!)) and the learned approved of this.*' Comp. the commentary of 
Haimonides on this in Surenhusios's Miskna n, 150, where it is expressly 
stated that the tradition had in view Solomon's Book of Cures. Suidas 
(Lex. under *£^f»/«;) : *H» 2oXo^«y/ /3//3Xo; /«^«r«»» vihv; x-mm:, iyMKo- 
"h.etfAftiirn Tfi Tou 9ctw ^X/«. Tetvrni' f£f«oX0e^fy *£^f»/«(, ov vpooi)c09Toe rou 
Tittw T^ 0i^ Zm TO rd; $tp»7rti»g ru» vaduv f»0iiiht rovg 'rmojcfirrtt; avrov; 

KOfni^tv^mi, rtptopirrmg 9thu9 rw 0t69» Glycas in Fa.briciu8| Cod. pseudepigr. 
i. 1042 sq. 



§ Sa THE GRAECO-JEWISH LITERATURE. 

Preliminary Itemarks, 

Still more varied than the Palestinian-Jewisli is the Graeco- 
Jewish literature. Scriptural and Eabbinic Judaism on the 
one hand, Greek philosophers, poets and historians on the 
other, form the factors, through whose co-operation a literature 
of the most motley and varied character sprang up upon the 
soil, of the Jewish Dispersion ; a literature many-sided with 
respect not only to its forms, but also to the standpoints 
taken up by its authors and the objects they pursued. 

Hellenistic Judaism and its literature partake of the general 
intellectual and literary character of the period, viz. of that 
AUxandrino-Roman epoch of Oreek literature, during which the 
latter left the soil of Greek nationality and became a universal 
literature.^ For the nations of the Mediterranean region did not 
merely assimilate Greek culture, but also contributed on their 
part to the literary productivity of the age. In all lauds 
authors made their appearance, whose Greek education pre- 
pared them to participate in every kind of literary effort, and 
whose co-operation imparted to Greek. literature a cosmopolitan 
character ; cosmopolitan in the twofold respect of origin and 
effect. The tide of the mental acquisitions of the East now 
flowed in increasingly upon Greek literature. Religion and 
philosophy received thence fresh impulses, poets and historians 
fresh material. And on the other hand the effect aimed at 

* On its characteristics, comp. Dahne, GeschichtUche Darstelhing derjiid^ 
akxandr. Religionsphiloscphie, i 1-16. Bemliardy, Grundriss der griech^ 
ischen Literatur, vol. i. (4th edit 1876) pp. 498-677. Volkniann, art. 
" Alexandriner," in Pauly's ReaUEnc. I 1 (2nd edit), pp. 743-763 (where 
other literature is also given). Nioolai, Griech, Literaturgeschichte, voL ii. 
(1876) p. 80 8^. 
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was also cosmopolitan, for they, who now took pen in hand, 
wrote not only for the little nation of the Greeks, but for the 
educated classes throughout the world. 

In this literary productivity Hellenized Jews also took a 
part And what has just been said applies to them above all 
others, viz. that they introduced a new element into Greek 
literature. The religious knowledge of Israel, which had 
hitherto been the possession of only a small circle, now brought 
its influence to bear in the department of Greek literature. 
The religious faith of Israel, its history and its great and 
sacred past, were depicted in the forms and with the means 
furnished by the literary culture of the Greeks, and thus made 
accessible to the whole world. Such Jews wrote not only 
for their compatriots and co-religionists, but for the purpose 
of making known to all mankind the illustrious history of 
Israel and its pre-eminent religious enlightenment 

The connection between tluir awn national culture and that 
of the Greeha was of course, in the case of the Jews as well as 
of other Orientals, no merely external one. Judaism and 
Hellenism now really entered upon a process of mutual internal 
amalgamation.' Judaism, which in its unyielding Pharisaic 
phase appears so rigidly exclusive, proved itself uncommonly 
pliable and accommodating upon the soil of Hellenism, and 
allowed a far-reaching influence to the ascendant Greek spirit. 
The Hellenistic Jews were as unwilling as others to let them- 
selves be deprived of that common possession of the entire 
educated world, the great poets, philosophers and historians 
of Greece. They too derived from the living spring of the 
Greek classics that human culture, which seemed to the ancient 
world the supreme good. Under its influence however Judaism 
imperceptibly underwent a change. It stripped itself of its 
particularistic character. It discovered that there were true 

' On Hellenistic Judaism in general, comp. Dahne, Geschichtliche DarsteU 
hmg, L lb sqq. Lntterbeck, Die neutegtamentlichen Lehrheffriffey i. 99-120. 
Herzfeld, Gesch des VoUces JUtrwl, iii. 425-579. Ewald, Ge»ch. des Volkes 
Imxel, iv. 808 sqq. Siegfried, Philo, etc. pp. 1-27. The same, *'Der 
judiscbe Hellenismua"' {Zeitschr. ^ftlr wissenxh. llieol 1876, pp. 465-489). 
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and Llrf\p thoughts in the literature of the heathen world 
and appropf^*^ them, it embraced all men as brethren, and 
desired to lead a'!^ who were still walking in darkness, to the 
knowledge of the tr^^h. 

But while the JeWiK were thus, like other Orientals, becom- 
ing Greeks, it was at ike same time seen that Judaism was 
something very difiTerei^ from the heathen religions. Its 
internal power of resistatce was incomparably greater than 
theirs. While the; other Oriental religions were merged in 
the general religious medley of the times, Judaism maintained 
itself essentially inviolate. It adhered strictly and firmly to 
the unity of the Godhead and tu^ repudiation of all images 
in worship, and maintained the lelief that God's dealings 
with mankind tend to a blissful end. Judaism by thus firmly 
adhering, in presence of the pressure e/ercised by Hellenism, 
to that which formed its essence, proved "^e pre-eminence of 
its religious strength. \ 

The consciousness of this pre-eminenc^ impresses its 
character upon the Graeco-Jewish literature. \ pursues for 
the most part the prctctical aim of not only strei&^hening its 
co-religionists and making them acquainted with Uieir great 
past, but also of convincing its non-Jewish readers oUhe folly 
of heathenism and of persuading them of the gre^ness of 
Israel's history and of the futility of all attacks u>on that 
nation. Great part of it is therefore in the most ^^mpre- 
hensive sense apologetic. In the predominance of the ^ctical 
aim it is akin to the Palestinian. For as the lat^r has 
chiefly in view the strengthening and reviving of fic^lity to 
the law, the Graeco-Jewish literature at least for tlj^ most 
part pursues the object of inspiring the non-Jewist world 
with respect for the people and the religion of IsraelVoay if 
possible of bringing them to embrace the latter. ' 

The chief seat of Hellenistic Judaism, and consequeiW of 
Graeco-Jewish literature, was Alexandria, the capital |f the 
Ptolemies, which through their exertions had been raisedto the 
first rank as a place of scholarship in the Hellenistic '^^ipd. 
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The means of culture aflforded by the age were here at disposal 
in a profusion not to be found elsewhere ; while at the same 
time Jews were nowhere else found living together in so great 
numbers out of Palestine. Hence there was an inward 
necessity that Hellenic Judaism should here reach its utmost 
prosperity, and its literature be here chiefly cultivated. But 
it would be a mistake to suppose that such pursuits were 
cultivated oidy in Alexandria. They were indeed by no 
means specifically '' Alexandrine/' but the common possession 
of Hellenistic, that is extra-Palestinian Judaism in general. 
Nay even in Palestine they found advocates, although the 
Maccabean movement opposed a strong barrier to the encroach- 
ments of this tendency.' 

The diversity both in literary form and theological stand- 
point of the works now to be discussed is chiefly dependent 
on their greater adherence, now to scriptural types, now to 
Greek models. Between the two extremes here mentioned 
however are found a great variety of productions, which it is 
difficult to subject to definite classification. The following 
groups may perhaps be most fitly distinguished. 



L TRANSLATIONS OF THE HOLY SCRIPTUKE3. 

1. Tlie SeptiuigirU, 

The foundation of all Judaeo-Hellenistic culture is the 
ancient anonymous Greek translation of the Scriptures, known 
by the name of the Septtiagint (pi i^iofiriKovTa, septuaginta 
interpretes), and preserved entire by the tradition of the 
Christian Church; Hellenistic Judaism is as inconceivable 
without it as the evangelical Church of Germany without 
Luther's translation of the Bible.^ 

* Gomp. on Hellenistic Judaism in Palestine, especially Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhigtor (1875), pp. 127-129. 

^ The name "Septuaginf* referred in the first place to the translation 
of the Pentateuch, but was afterwards transferred to the other books also. 
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The single name must not mislead us to the notion, that 
we have here to deal with a single work not only the work of 
different authors, hit the work also of different times being sub- 
sequently comprised under this name. The oldest part is the 
translation of the Pentateuch, of the origin of which the so- 
called Epistle of Aristeas gives a detailed narrative. King 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus (283-247 B.c.) was induced by his 
librarian Demetrius Phalereus to have the laws of the Jews 
also translated into Oreek for his library. At his request the 
Jewish high priest Eleasar sent him seventy-two able men, 
six out of each tribe, by whose labours the whole was finished 
in seventy-two days (for^particulars, see No. vii.). The historical 
nature of this account, embellished as it is by a multitude 
of graphic details, is now "^generally given up. The only 
question is whether the foundalftion of the fictitious embellish- 
ment may not perhaps be sodsifi historical tradition, the 
essence of which was, that the traWation of the Jewish law 
into Greek was projected by PtolemV Philadelphus at the 
instance of Demetrius Phalereus.* ThflB would in itself be 
very possible. For the learned and linl^rary zeal of the 
Ptolemies and especially of Ptolemy PhX'l^^'^lp^^s would 
certainly make it conceivable, that he shouljj wish to incor- 
porate the law of the Jews also in his library. In favour 
of this view may also be cited the circumsta nee, that the 
Jewish philosopher Aristobulus, in the time of '^Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, relates just what we have design^^ted as the 
possible essence of the tradition, without betraying any 
acquaintance with the fictitious embellishments of the Epistle 
of Aristeas, which seems to show that he was folic ^wing some 
tradition quite independent of the said Epistle.* :^t is how- 

* So €,g. Wellhausen in hia revision of Bleek's Einkitung it '^ do^ ^^^^ 
Testament (4th ed. 1878), p. 671 sqq. ^ 

* The paaaage from Aristobalas is given in Euseb. Praep. evarJU- ziiL 12, 
1-2 (ed. GaiBford). Aristobnlas is here speaking of the fact, hi^ ^^^ 
uras already acquainted with the Jewish legislation. To show the^t^Jf'' 
bility of this he asserts, that its virtual contents had been translatedinl 
Greek before Demetrius Phalereus. Then he continues :'HV oAj» ip^nnU 
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ever suspicious, that according to a very trustworthy account, 
Demetrius Pbalereus did not live at the court of Ptolemy at 
all, but had already been banished by him from Alexandria 
immediately after the death of Ptolemy Lagos/ Thus the 
supposed essence of the tradition also falls, and there remains 
merely a bare possibility that the Septuagint translation of 
the Pentateuch owes its origin to the literary efforts of 
Ptolemy Philadephus. It is also as possible, that it was 
called forth by the exigencies of the Jews themselves. For 
Jews, who had at heart the maintenance of an acquaintance 
with the law even among the Dispersion, observing that the 
knowledge of the sacred language was more and more 
decreasing, and that the Jews of the Dispersion were appro- 
priating Greek as their mother tongue, might feel themselves 
induced to translate the law into Greek for the purpose of 
preserving the knowledge of it among Greek Jews also. 
This translation, having been in the first place undertaken as 
a private labour, gradually obtained official validity also. 
But obscure as is the origin of the translation, it may bo 
safely admitted, on internal grounds, that its locality was 
Alexandria and its date the third century before Christ, for 
the Hellenist Demetrius, who wrote in the time of Ptolemy 
lY. (222-205), certainly made use of it (see below. No. iii). 
The preceding remarks apply only to the translation of the 
Pentateuch, to which alone the Aristeas legend refers. But 
after the sacred Thorah had once been made accessible to 
Hellenistic Jews, the need of possessing the rest of the 
Scriptures in the Greek tongue was gradually experienced. 
Hence translations first of the prophets and afterwards of the 
Haffiographa followed. These too chiefly originated in Egypt 
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' The authority for this is Hermippus Cfdlimachns, who lived nnder 
Ptolemy III. and IV. See the passage from Diogenes Laert v. 78, in 
Miiller, Fragm. hist graee. lii. 47, and in the same work, p. 48, the dis- 
ciusioDB on the credibility of the iuformation. 

DIV. II. VOL. Ill, L 
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Some of the Hagiograpba, such as the Book of Daniel and 
some of the psalms, not having been composed till the era of 
the Maccabees, the Greek translations of these more recent 
Hagiographa cannot have been made earlier than about the 
middle of the second century before Christ It seems how- 
ever that in fact the translations into Greek of the bulk of 
the Hagiographa together with the prophets were at about 
this time already in existence. Sirach the grandson of 
Jesus, who came to Egypt in the year 132, excuses the 
defects of his translation by the fact, that what is said in 
Hebrew does not retain the same meaning when translated 
into another language, which is, he says, the case not only 
in his work, but also in the Law and the Prophets and the 
other Scriptures (Wisdom, Prolog.: ov 7ap laroBvvafiet aurct 
iv iavTol^ iPpalarl Xeyofieva teal orrav fJ'€Ta^0^ €19 eripav, 
y\&caav' ov fiovov he ravTa, aXXci xal airro^ 6 vofio^ icai al 
irpo^fiTHai, KaX ra Tsjoiira r&v fiipkUov oh iiiKpav e;^€t rr^v 
SuL(f)opdv iv eavToU Xeyofuva), Hence he evidently was 
already acquainted with a translation of the Prophets and the 
" other Scriptures." The Septuagint translation of Chronicles 
was certainly known to Eupolemus, who wrote about the middle 
of the second century before Christ (see below, paragraph 3, 
and Freudenthal, -4/eicanrf^r Foli/hi$tor, ^. 119); that of the 
Book of Job to the historian Aristeas, whose date it must be 
admitted is not exactly known, but who, being quoted by 
Alexander Polyhistor, must have lived at latest in the first 
half of the first century before Christ (see below. No. iii., and 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, p. 139).* 

After what has been said no further proof of all these 
translations being of Jewish origin is needed. The character 
of me translation dilfei'S widely in the different books, being 
now tolerably free, now helplessly verbal, but chiefly the 
latter. As yet a precise investigation has been made only 

^ Gratz insists, on utterly insufficient grounds, on transposing the 
translation of Job to the first century after Christ {MonaUschr. /Ur Getrh. 
und Wissenifch. des Jadenthunis^ 1877, pp. 83-91). 
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of individual books. A special difficulty in sucli investiga- 
tion lies in the fact, that it is often necessary to reconstruct 
the Hebrew text, which must have been in the hands of the 
translators. In one point however all these works are alike, 
viz. in the barbarous Greek produced under the influence of 
the Hebrew originals. QitUe a new langiuige, swarming with 
sudi strong Hebraisms that a Greek could not understand it, is 
here created. Not to mention the imitation of Hebrew 
constructions, many Greek words, which correspond to one 
meaning of a Hebrew word, are without further ceremony 
made equivalent to the wliole extent of the meanings com- 
prised in the Hebrew word, and thus significations are forced 
upon words, which they do not at all possess in Greek (e.g. tho 
words Bo^a, elpr^vvi and many others). How far colloquial 
intercourse with Hellenized Jews may have anticipated the 
labours of the translators cannot be determined. It is 
probable that an alternative action here took place. Much 
which the translators ventured upon was already found by 
them in colloquial language. But then the reaction upon tlio 
development of Judaic Greek exercised by a translation, which 
came into general use, would at the least be quite as great. 

For the translations in question were not only combined 
into a whole, but were also universally accepted by the Jews of 
the Dispersion as their text of Scripture, The oldest Hellenists, 
Demetrius and Eupolemus, in their compilations of Scripture 
history rely solely upon the Septuagint; Philo throughout 
assumes it, Josephus does so for the most part With Philo 
the text of the Septuagint is so far a sacred text, that he 
argues from its casual details, nay, not only did this transla- 
tion universally penetrate into private use, but it was also used 
as Holy Scripture in the synagogue service (see voL ii. Div. ii 
p. 285). It was then transferred from the hands of the Jews 
to the Christian Church and regarded by it as the authentic 
text of Scripture. But the very circumstance of the Christian 
Church taking possession of this translation and deriving 
thence its polemical wenpons in its conflict with the Jews, 
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gradually co-operated in bringing the Septuagint into discredit 
with them and in giving rise to new Jewish translations, 
especially that of Aquila, which in the time of Origen stood 
in higher respect with the Jews than did the Septuagint 

The text of the Septuagint has come down to us solely by the 
tradition of the Christian Church. In its history the learned 
labours of Origen, which finally — and not without his own 
fault — ^led to a base corruption of the text, are epoch-making. 
Origen, on account of the uncertainty of the Septuagint text, 
and its great deviations from the Hebrew, prepared a large 
edition of the Bible, in which were written, in six adjacent 
columns: (1) The Hebrew text in Hebrew characters; (2) the 
Hebrew text in Greek characters; (3) the translation of 
Aquila ; (4) that of Symmachus ; (5) the Septuagint ; (6) the 
translation of Theodotion, and indeed in this order (see 
Hieronymus, Comment, in TU, iii. 9 [0pp. ed, Vallarsi, 
viL 1. 734] ; Epiphan. de me'ttsuins et poiideribns, § 19, 
and the other evidences in Field, Origenis hexaplarum quae 
Bxipermnt prolegom. p. 50). This was to lay a sure foundation 
for learned Scripture exegesis, and especially for learned contro- 
versy against the Jews, who often reproached Christians with 
their ignorance of the genuine text of Scripture (see on the 
motive and object of his undertaking, Origen, Comment, in 
Matth. voL XV. c. xiv. ; epiU, ad African, § 5). The work, 
affording a sixfold Scripture text, was called the Hexapla, 
Origen also prepared. another edition without the two Hebrew 
columns, which .was called tht Tetrapla (Euseb. Hist, eccL 
vi. 16). On the other hand it was also called Octapla, because 
in certain books of the Old Testament two anonymous Greek 
translations were added to the above-named six texts (Epiphan. 
de mensuris et ponderibus, § 19 ; Euseb. Hist, eccL vL 16. Conip. 
on the whole work the Prolegomena in Field, Origenis Hexa^ 
plorum quae supersvLivt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875, and the Introduc- 
tions to the Old Test, of e,g. De Wette-Schrader, § 56 ; Bleek- 
Wellhausen, § 282). The fatal circumstance was, that Origen 
.was not content with placing the text of the Septuagint in 
juxtaposition with the others, but, to facilitate its \xs&, noted in 
tlie SeptuojgirU text itsdf tlu deviations from tke Hebrew by 

(a) furnishing such words, sentences, or paragraphs as were 
missing in the Hebrew with an obelus (the sign of erasure), and 

(b) hy interpolaiingj with the addition of an aste^Hsk^ from other 
trandaiions, and mostly from T/ieodotion, those found in the 
Hebrew and missing in the Septuagint (see his own remarks in 
his Comment, in Maith. vol. xv. c. xiv. [Lommatzsch, iii. 357] : ««/ 
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cayrjj Ttpn7.in' riva de fitr atrrspl^xuv ^pofftdixajntv, Hierony- 

jjius, Fracf, in vers, Paralipom. [ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1407 sq.] : sed, 
quod majoris, audaciae est, in editione SeptuagintaTheodotionis 
editionem miscuit, asteriscis designans quae minus ante fuerant, 
et virgulis, quae ex superfluo videbantur apposita). He often 
proceeded also in a similar manner with inaccurate translations 
of the LXX. " by adding with an asterisk, behind the obelized 
reading of the LXX., the parallel passages corresponding with 
the Hebrew from another version" (Bleek-Wellhausen, p. 586). 
This text then, especially copied from the Hexapla, and often 
showing very careless dealing with the critical marks, being 
disseminated since Eusebius (see Field, Proleg. p. 09), a mass of 
such "hexaplarian" readings was introduced into the traditional 
text of the Septuagint ; the common text (xoivi) exd«ff/;) being 
corrected by this hexaplarian one. The exclusion of hexa* 
plarian additions is therefore the chief task of Septuagint 
criticism ; and this is still approximately attainable for most of 
the books of the Old Testament, the critical notes of Origen 
being still extant, partly in certain Greek manuscripts, partly 
in the Syriac translation of the hexaplarian Septuagint text 
(see Bleek-Wellhausen, Einl. in das A. T. pp. 593, 688 sqq.). 
The inserted matter has been very completely collected in 
Field, Origenis Hexaplorum qyxu supersunt, sive vetencm inter- 
jyreium Graecorum in totum Vetus Testammtum frcigmerUa, 
2 vols. Oxonii 1875. By the separation however from the 
hexaplarian text of the Septuagint of the passages marked 
with an asterisk, the original text is by no means obtained. 
The MSS. already varied very much in the time of Origen 
(see Comment, in MattJu voL xv. c. xiv., ed. Lommatzsch, iiL 
357). Origen first compiled from them a text for himself, 
and then quietly altered, according to the Hebrew, many 
particulars in it, which could not be made known by obelus or 
asterisk (Field, p. 60 sqq.). Hence such a proceeding will only 
obtain the Becension of Origen. 

Others besides Origen have occupied themselves with learned 
labours upon the text of the Septuagint. We know especially 
of two other recensions, those of Hesychius and Lucianus ; the 
former of these was disseminated in Egypt, the latter from 
Antioch to Constantinople (Hieronymus,^ae/! in vera. Faro- 
lipom.y ed Vallarsi, ix. 1405 sq. : Alexandria et Egypta in 
Septuaginta suis Hesychium laudat auctorem. Constantinopolis 
usque Antiochiam Luciani Martyris exemplaria probat. Mediae 
inter has provinciae Falestinos codices legunt, quos ab Origine 
elaboratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt ; totusque orbis 
hac inter se trifaria varietate compugnat). Hesychius is 
perhaps identical with the Egyptian bishop of this name, who 
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Buffered martyrdom in the persecution of Maximinus, 312 (Euseb. 
Hist. eccl. viii. 13. 7). No particulars are known concerning the 
nature of his recension. Lucianus was the noted presbyter of 
Antioch, who also suffered martyrdom in the persecution of Maxi- 
minus, 312 (Euseb.ZTis^.ecc/. viii.l3.2,ix.6.3). His recension was 
an emendation of the Septuagint according to the Hebrew with 
the help of other Greek translations (Suidas, Lex. s.v. : Aowx/av&; 

6 fidprug' aurhg dcairag [scil. reb? itp^i jS/'/^Xov;] dvaKaSoit¥ rx rr,i 
'E/Spat^g aurds e^ravfvtwiraro yXurrrigf ^v xai aur^v r,xpiffuKoi)g i; rd 

fidKiffra jv). Comp. Field, Proleg. cap. ix. Harnack in Herzog's 
Eecd'Ervc. 2nd ed. viii. 767 sqq. on " Hesychios and Lucianus." 
Also the Introductions to the Old Testament, e.g, De Wette- 
Schrader, § 57 ; Bleek-Wellhausen, § 283. According to tlie 
recent investigations of Field and Lagarde (see Theol. Litztg. 
1 876, p. 605), the recension of Lucianus is still preserved in 
several MSS. Lagarde has edited the text according to these 
(one volume has as yet appeared, Librorum Veteris Testamtnti 
canoni^corum pars 1 graece edita, Getting. 1883). 

The labours however of Hesychius and Lucianus have but 
contributed to further confusion in the text of the Septuagint. 
For the text of the xmij is now not only mixed up with the 
Hexapla text, but also with those of Hesychius and Lucianus, 
and the former having been, even in the text of Origen, very 
uncertain, there is no longer any prospect of a certain recover}^ 
of the original text of the Septuagint. It is true that being still 
acquainted with the chief recensions, we are in a position safely 
to pronounce judgment as to which of the MSS. is comparatively 
freest from the peculiarities of these recensions, and therefore 
represents with the greatest comparative purity the original 
text. The old Latin texts also furnish important assistance. 

Among those Greek manuscripts, which contain the whole Old 
Testament or at least a great part of it, the Vaticantis (1209) is 
acknowledged to hold the first rank with respect to the purity 
of the text Its text has been ostensibly published by Mai 
( VetiLS et Novum Testamentum ex antiquissimo codice Vaticano, 
5 vols. Some 1857). His edition is however very untrust- 
worthy. More accurate is the new Boman Sdition de Ituce in 
facsimile type {Bibliorum Saerorum Ora^cus codex Vaticanus, 
edd. Vercellone and Cozza, 6 vols. Rom 1868-1881, price of each 
vol. £6 ; comp. also Theol. Litztg. 1882, p. 121). Next to the 
Vaticanus must be mentioned the Sinaiticus, discovered by 
Tischendorf in the year 1859, of which about half of the Old 
Testament has been preserved. Edition de luxe, Bibliorum 
Codex Sinaiticus Pelropolitanus, ed. Tischendorf, 4 vols. Peters- 
burg 1862. Tischendorf had previously discovered a smaller 
portion of this manuscript, and published it under the title of 
Frederico-Augustanus {Codex F)cdcricO'Augustani(8,ed. Tischen- 
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dorf, lips. 1846). — The Alexandrinus, which is already much 
infected by hexaplarian readings, ranks third among these great 
liible manuscripts. It forms the foundation of 6rabe*s edition 
of the Septuagint. The Veins Testamentum Oraecum e Codice 
MS, Alexandrino, mra ffenrici Heroeii BaJber, 3 vols. London 
1812-1826, gives the text of the MS. itself. Recently an 
edition has been prepared in photo-lithographic facsimile, of 
which the portion comprising the New Testament has been 
fii-st issued {Facsimile of the Codex Alexandrirms, New Testament 
and Clementine Epistles, pMished hy order of the Trustees, 
London 1879; comp. Theol. LUztg. 1880, p. 230).— The Old 
Testament appeared in 3 vols. 1881 sqq. Comp. also on 
the manuscripts the Prolegomena of the editions, especially 
Holmes - Parsons and Tischendorf. The publications of 
Tischendorf {Monumenta sacra inedita) and Ceriani {MonumeMa 
sacra et prof ana) contain much material. 

Bibliographical information concerning the numerous editions 
of the Septuagint will be found in Le Long, Bibliotheca sacra, 
ed. Masch. vol. ii. 2, 1781, pp. 262-304 Fabricius, Biblidtheca 
ffraeca, ed. Harles, iii. 673 sqq. Bosenmliller, ffandbuchfilr die 
Idteratur der biU. Kritik und Exegese, vol. iL 1798, pp. 279-322^. 
Winer, Hdndbuch der Theol. LUeraiur, i. 47 sq. Frankel, 
Vorstudien zuJ der SepttutgirUa, 1841, pp. 242-252. Tischen- 
dorf, Prolegomena to his edition. De Wette-Schrader, Einleitung 
in das A. T. § 58. All the editions fall back upon the following 
four chief editions: (1) The Complutensian Polyglot, 6 vols. 
in Complutensi universitate, 1514-1517. (2) The Aldina, SacreLC 
Scripturae Veteris Novaeque omnia, Venice 1518. (3) The 
Eoman or Sixtine edition, Vettis Testamentum juxta Septuaginia 
ex audorUate Sixti V. Pont, Max. editum, Kome 1587. The 
text of this edition is relatively the best among the printed 
texts, conforming as it does frequently, though by no means 
entirely, to the Vaticanus, 1209. Since the majority of the 
more I'ecent editions reproduce this Sixtine text, the printed 
common text is a relatively good one. (4) Grabe's edition, 
Septuaginta Inierpretum,vols. i.-iv. ed. Grabe,Oxonii 1707-1720. 
It chiefly follows the Codex Alexandrinus, Of recent editions 
the roost important is Vetus Testamentum Graecum, edd. Holmes 
and Parsons, 5 vols. Oxonii 1798-1827. The text is reproduced 
from the Sixtine edition, but accompanied by an unusually 
copious collection of manuscript various readings. Though 
what is offered is not quite trustworthy, and rather confuses than 
instructs by its copiousness, still this edition has the merit of 
having for the first time brought forward the material furnished 
by the MSS. in general (comp. Bleek and Wellhausen, Eini. in 
das A. T. p. 592 sq.). The manual edition of Tischendorf, Veins 
Testamentum Graece juxta LXX. interpretes, 2 vols. Lips. 1850, 
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2ncl ed. 1880, also ^ves the Sixtine text with only unimportant 
corrections. Nestle has added to the sixth edition a collation 
of the Yaticanus and Sinaiticus, as well as of the Alexandrinus 
already collated by Tischendorf {Veteris TestamerUi Oraeci 
codices VcUi4ianu8 et Sinaiticus cum textu recepto collcUi ah E. 
Nestle, Lips. 1880). 

The literature on the Septuagint is almost unbounded 
(comp. Fabricius-Harles, BiUioth, gr, iii. 658 sqq. Bosen- 
mtiller, Harulb.fur die Literatur der biil. Kritik und Exegese, ii. 
395 sqq. De Wette-Schrader, Eird. in das A. T, ^ 51 sqq. 
Fritzsche in Herzog's Beai-Enc. 2 vols. i. 280 sqq.). The chief 
work of earlier date is : Hody, De hihliorum textHms ariginali' 
his, versumihis Oraecis et Latina viUgcUa, Oxon. 1705. Of recent 
times may be mentioned : (1) On single books, Thiersch, De 
Pewtateuchi versione Alexandrina, Erlang. 1841. HoUenberg, 
Der Charakter der alexandrinischen Ud>ersetzung des Buches 
Josua und ihr textkritischer Werth, Moers 1876 (Gjrmnasial- 
progr.). Wichelhaus, De Jeremiae versione Aleocandrina, Halis 
1847. VoUers, Das Dodekapropheten der Alexandriner, 1st half, 
Berlin 1880. The same in Stade/s Zeitschr. filr die alttestamerUl, 
Wissensch. vol. iiL 1883, pp. 219-272, vol. iv. 1884, pp. 1-20. 
Lagarde, Anmerkungen zur griechiscJien Uebersetzung der Pro- 
verbien, Leipzig 1863. Bickell, De indole ac rcUione versionis 
Alex, in interpretando libra Jobi, Marb. 1863. (2) On the 
whole : Frankel, Vorstudien zu der Septrmginta^ Leipzig 1841. 
Herzfeld, Gesch, des Vdkes Jisrad, iii 465 sqq., 534-556. 
Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israd, iv. 322 sqq. Gfrorer, PhUo, 
ii. 8-18. Dahne, Geschicktliche DarsteUung der fdd.'alex. 
EeligionS'Philosophie, ii. 1-72. Fritzsche, art " Alexandrinische 
Uebersetzung des A. T.," in Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. i. 
280-290. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Havemick, Keil and others, especially De Wette, 
Zehrbuch der hist.'krit. Eird, in die kanon und apokr, Bilcher 
des A. T. viii., edited by Schrader (1869), § 51-53. Bleek, 
EinUUung in das Alte Testament, 4th ed., superintended by 
Wellhausen (1878), pp. 571-598. Beuss, Gesch. der heil. 
Schrijlen Alien Testaments (1881), § 436-439. 

2. Aquila and Theodotion. 

The Septuagint translation was indisputably regarded as 
the sacred text of the Scriptures by Hellenistic Jews down to 
the beginning of the second century after Christ The period 
of its ascendancy is at the same time that of the prime of 
Hellenistic Judaism. Subsequently to the second century the 
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latter entered upon a slow but continuous course of retrogres- 
sion, which — to leave out of consideration the limits prescribed 
to the encroachments of Judaism by political legislation — 
was mainly brought about by the co-operation of two factors, 
viz. the increased power of Eabbinic Judaism and the victorious 
advance of Christianity. A significant symptom in this 
movement was ihe new Greek translations of the Bible, tlie object 
of which was to place in the hand of Oreek-speaking Jews a 
text in conformity with the aiUhorized Hebrew one. It is true, 
that on the one hand the undertaking of such translations 
was a proof of the still existing strength and importance of 
Hellenistic Judaism. On the other hand however they show^ 
that Hebrew authority had now attained acceptance and 
acknowledgment in a far stricter sense than formerly in the 
region of Hellenistic Judaism. The Jews of the Dispersion 
Vk^ere renouncing their own culture and placing themselves 
under the guardianship of the Babbins. These translations 
are at the same time a monument in the history of the 
struggle between Judaism and Christianity. They were to 
place in the hands of the Jews a polemical weapon in their 
contest with Christian theologians, who were making the most 
of the very uncertain Septuagint text in their own cause (comp. 
especially Justin, Dial c. Tryph, c 68, s.fin,, VI and elsewhere). 

Of the three Greek translations of thf^ Bible, which Origen 
placed in his Hexapla of the Septuagint (Aquila, Symmachus 
and Theodotion, see above, p. 164) only Aquila and Theodotion 
will here engage our notice ; for Symmachus was, according 
to Euseb. • ZTts^. eccl. vi. 17, an Ebionite and therefore a 
Christian. Of Theodotion too it is not certain whether he 
was a Jew. Aquila on the contrary is unanimously desig- 
nated as such, and indeed as a proselyte. 

According to Irenaeus, who is the first to mention Aquila, 
he was a Jewish proselyte of Pontus. The statement vrith 
respect to his native land is, by reason of its striking parallel 
with Acts xviii. 2, somewhat suspicious, though Epiphanius 
more precisely names Sinope in Pontus as his home. On the 
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other hand it seems certain — notwithstanding his thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew — that Aquila was a proselyte. For he 
is designated as such (">an OTpV) not only by all the Fathers, 
but also in the Jerusalem Talmud and in Babbinic literature 
in general. Of the fables related of him by Epiphanius — 
that he was a relation (ir€v0€p{Brf<:) of the Emperor Hadrian, 
that he at first turned Christian, then was excluded from the 
Christian Church on account of his inclination to astrology 
and became a Jew — thus much is credible, that he lived in 
the time of Hadrian. Babbinical tradition also places him in 
the time of B. Elieser, R. Joshua and R. Akiba, and thus in the 
first decades of the second century after Christ. The aim of 
his translation was to imitate the Hebrew text as exactly as 
possible, so that he not only ventured upon the bold formation 
of a multitude of new words, for the purpose of obtaining 
Greek terms, which should exactly correspond with Hebrew 
ones, but he slavishly rendered Hebrew particles by Greek 
particles, even when their meaning did not allow it (for proof 
of this see Field and others). A noted example ridiculed by 
Jerome is, that in the very first sentence of Genesis he rendered 
the sign of the accusative HK by cuv (avv top ovpavov koI 
avv Ttfp yrjv). This attention to the most trifling detail may 
perhaps be referred to the influence of Akiba, whose pupil 
Aquila is said to have been. Jerome often mentions a privui 
and secunda editio of Aquila. And the numerous passages in 
which two difierent translations are referred to Aquila 
(collected in Field), confirm the existence of two difierent 
editions of the work. On account of its close accordance 
with the Hebrew text the work was at its first appearance 
favoured by R. Elieser and R Joshua the eminent. Rabbinical 
authorities, and was, as testified by Origen and also indirectly 
confirmed by Justinian's 146th Ncmlla, soon much preferred 
to the LXX. by Hellenistic Jews. About a dozen passages 
are quoted from it in Rabbinic literature. The work as a 
whole perished with Rabbinic Judaism. For what remains 
of it we are indebted to its admission into Origen's Hexapla* 
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Numerous notices of Aquila's translation are preserved from 
the latter work, some by quotations in Eusebius, Jerome and 
other Fathers, who still made use of the origiual Hexapla in 
the library of Pamphilus at Caesarea (Hieron. comment in Tit. 
iii. 9, ed. Vallarsi, vii. 1. 734), some in marginal notes in the 
MSS. of the Hexaplarian Septuagint text 

Irenaeus, iii. 21. 1 (in Greek in Eusebius, H, E. v. 8. 10) : aX?.* 

O'jyr^ atg htoi ^aai tu¥ vuv roX/iufyrMv /itdip,u,rivi'jiiv rtiV ypa^r,v' " ibait r, 
\iaui 69 yaarpi l^ti xai Ti^srat v/6v'* ug-SsodcT/uv tip/jkriHuaiy 6 'E^fffsog 
xai 'AxuXa; 6 Hovrixhg, afi^foTipoi ^loudaToi '^rpoeiXurot, Eusebius, 

Demonstr, evang. vii. 1. 32, ed. Gaisford (p. 31G, ed. Paris): 

vpoffiXuTog is 6 'AxuXa; ^jv, oj fuffsi ^lovdatb;. Epiphanius, l)e 

viensuris et ponderibus, § 14, 15. 

Hieronymus, £pist. 57 ad PamrruicIiiMm, c. 11 (Opp, ei 
Vallarsi, L 316) : Aquila autem proselytus et contentiosus 
interpres, qui non solum verba sed etymologias quoque verborum 
transferre conatus est, jure projicitur a nobis. Quis enim pro 
frumento et vino et oleo possit vel legere vel intelligere x^^A^a, 
h^(api9ti6v, (T/XflrvoVjjra, quod nos possumus dicere fusionem poma- 
tionem et splendentiam. Aut quia Hebraei non solum habeiit 
up^pa sed et ippoapQpOf ille xaxot^riXug et syllabas interpretatur et 
literas dicitque cuv rhv oupavhv xai eifv rr,¥ y%v^ quod Graeca et 
Latina lingua omnino non recipit. Jerome generally gives a 
very favourable opinion of the accuracy and trustworthiness of 
Aquila. See Epist. 32 ad Marcdlam (Vallarsi, i. 152), Coram, 
in Jesaj. xlix. 5, 6 (Vallarsi, iv. 564), Comm. in Hoseam ii. 
16, 17 (Vallarsi, vi. 656). See the passages of Jerome in whicli 
he mentions the prima and sectinda editio of Aquila, in Field, 
Origenis Hexaplae quae supersunt, proleg, p. xxv. sq. 

Talmud jer. mgUla i 11, fol. 71®: m\nn i:n D^pj; D3Tn 
Dn« ^^30 1VW "h now \rm \d^\A w\rv^ 'n ^e^in nTjri>« '-i ^jb^, 

" Aquila the proselyte translated the Thorah in the time of R. 
Elieser and R. Joshua ; and they praised him and said to him, 
'Thou art the fairest among the children of men ' " (Ps. xlv. 3, 
with an allusion to the translation of the Thorah into the 
Japhetic). Jer. Kiddushin i. 1, fol. 59* : 't '»:&{> nan D^py D^i^n 
n3*pv, "Aquila the proselyte translated in the time of Akiba,*' 
etc. Hieronymus, Comment, in Jes. viii. 11 sqq. (Vallarsi, iv. 
122 sq.): Akibas quem magistrum Aquilae proselyti autumant. 
(Comp. vol. i. Div. ii. p. 376.) A collection of Rabbinical pass- 
ages, in which the translation of Aquila is quoted, is already 
given by Asariah de Rossi, Meor Enajim, c. 45 ; comp. also Wolf, 
Biblioth. Hebraea, i. 958-960, iii. 890-894 ; Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrdge der Jiiden, p. 82 sq. ; and most exhaust- 
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ively by Anger, De Akila, pp. 12-25. The name of Aquila is 
in Itdbbinic^ literature often distorted into Dl^p^iK (Oukelos) ; 
so also e.g. in all the passages of the Tosefta, see Zuckermanders 
edition, Index, s.v. D^p^lK. 

Origenes, qnst. ad African, c. 2 : 'Axu>.a; . . . p'KortfLorgpov 

tiuf6aeiv o) d^fOoDyrf^ rt^v 'Kffpasw BidXtxrov ^v^ffScuy ui ^d*Tuv fi,dX\o¥ 

iTtrtTfvyfAsv(fi. It is mentioned in Justinian's Novella 146, that 
it was disputed among the Jews themselves, whether the 
Scriptures were to be read in Hebrew or Greek in the synagogue 
service. Justinian directs that the latter shall not be hindered, 
rn J, as a Christian emperor, recommends in the first place the 
use cf the Septuagint» but permits also the use of Aquila's 
translation (which was thus manifestly preferred by the Jews). 

The fragments are very completely collected in Field, 
Origenis Hexaplorum quae stipersunt, 2 vols. Oxonii 1875. The 
chief work formerly was Montfaucon, Hexaplorum Origenis 
quae supermrU, 2 vols. Paris 1713. Freudenthal regards the 
Septuagint translation of Ecclesiastes as the work of Aquila, 
see Alexander Fdyhistor, p. 65, note. 

The Literature : Hody, De Mbliorum textibus (1705), pp. 573- 
578. Montfaucon, HexapL Orig,, pra^im. pp. 46-51. Fabricius, 
Biolioth. gra£c. ed. Harles, iii 690-692. Anger, De Onkelo, 
Cfuddaico quern ferunt Pentateuchi paraphraste et quid ci 
rationis intercedai cum Akila^ Ora£co Veteris Testamenti inter- 
prete, Part I. : De AkUa, Lips. 1845. Field, Proleg. pp. xvi.- 
xxvii. Arnold, art " BibelUbersetzungen," in Herzog's Beal- 
£nc. 1st ed. iL 187 sq. Ewald, Geech, dee Volkes Israel, vii. 
386-390. Herzfeld, Oeech. des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 62-64. Gratz, 
Gesch, der Juden, iv. 2nd ed. p. 437 sqq. Lagarde, Clementina 
(1865), p. 12 sqq. Joel, Dlicke in die SeligionsgesehicJUe (1880), ' 
p. 43 sqq. Die EinUfUungen iv!s Alte Testament fxm Exehhom 
(4th ed.), i. 521-531 ; Bertholdt, il 534-537 ; Herbst, i. 155- 
157; Keil (3rd ed.), p. 557 sq. ; De Wette-Schrader, § 55; 
Bleek-Wellhausen, § 281. 

It might appear questionable whether Theodotion, who as 
well as Symmachus is as a rule called an Ebionite by Jerome, 
should be named here at all. But Jerome elsewhere calls 
him a Jew, and in a passage, in which he expresses himself 
irost precisely, states the former as only the opinion of some. 
The other opinion, viz. that Theodotion was a Jew, and 
indeed a Jewish proselyte, is evidenced by Irenaeus and also 
by Epiphanius, whose fictions (that Theodotion was at first a. 
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Marcionite and then went over to Judaism) are not deserving 
of credit. According to Irenaeus, Theodotion was a native of 
Ephesus. Epiphanius makes him a Marcionite and a native 
of Pontus. With regard to his date Epiphanius, who places 
him under Commodus (a.d. 180-192), is generally credited. 
Sut the statements of Epiphanius are here untrustworthy. 
Nor must the circumstance, that Origen places Theodotion iu 
the last place in his Hexapla, mislead us to the notion of his 
being the most recent of these translators of Scripture.* He 
is at all events a predecessor of Irenaeus and very probably 
not more recent than Aquila, for the use of his translation in 
the Shepherd of Hernias has lately been raised to almost a 
certainty. The work of Theodotion pursues in general the 
<^me object as that of Aquila, viz. that of furnishing a trans- 
ition, which should render the Hebrew text more accurately 
than is done by the LXX. Theodotion however bases his 
work upon the LXX., correcting the latter according to the 
Hebrew, so that it can only be called a thorough revision of 
this translation with which it is however in very close 
accordance. One peculiarity of his work is, that be tran- 
scribes Hebrew words into Greek without translating them even 
more frequently than Aquila and Symmachus (Field gives a list 
of all the known cases, Proleg, p. 40 sq.). We have no evidence 
of the use of this translation among the Jews. His translation 
of Daniel, having been received by the Christian Church and 
having therefore supplanted the original Septuagint translation 
of Daniel in the Septuagint manuscripts, has come down to ns 
complete (the latter is preserved in only one MS., a codex 
Chisianus)}^ For tlie rest numerous fragments of Theodotion 
have been preserved in the same manner as those of Aquila. 

* The order in the Hexapla is arranged simply from the view-point of 
matter. Origen gives first the Hebrew text, then Aquiki and Symmachus 
as most closely conforming to the Hebrew text, then the LXX. and after 
this Theodotion, because his work was properly but a revision of the LXX. 

^® In Theodotioa*8 version of Daniel, the apocryphal additions are also 
retained. From this Jerome translated them (see 0pp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 
1376. 1399). 
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Hieronymus, De viris Ulustr, c liv. (Vallarsi, iL 893) : Aquilae 
scilicet Pontici proselyti et Theodotionis Hebionei et Symmachi 
ejusdem dogmatis. Idem, Comment, in Habak. iii. 11-13 
(Vallarsi, vL 656) : Theodotio autem vera quasi pauper et 
Ebwnita sed et Symmachus ejusdem dogmatis pauperem 
sensum secuti Judaice ti*anstulerunt. . . . Isti Semidiristiani 
Judaice transtulerunt, et Judaeus Aquila interpretatus est ut 
Christianus. Idem, praef. in vers. lob (Vallarsi, ix. 1100) : 
Judaeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio judaizantes haeretid. 
Elsewhere however Jerome calls Theodotion simply a Jew, see 
Epid. 112 ad Augxcstin. c. 19 (Vallarsi, i 752): Iwminis Jvdaei 
atque blasphemi. Jerome expresses himself most precisely in 
the praef. comment, in Daniel (Vallarsi, v. 619 sq.) : Ulud quoque 
lectorem admoneo, Danielem non juxta LXX. interpretes sed 
juxta Theodotionem ecclesias legere, qui utique post adventum 
Christi incredulus fuit, licet eum quidam dicant £btonitam, qui 
altero genere Judaeus est. 

Irenaeus, iii 21. 1 ( = Euseb. H, E, v. 8. 10) ; see the passage 
above, p. 171. Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderibuSy § 17, 18. 

As for the chronology, the circumstance which is chiefly 
decisive is, that Theodotion was certainly the predecessor of 
Irenaeus. For the latter not only expressly mentions him, but 
also makes use of his translation of Daniel (see Zahn, art. 
"Irenaeus," in Herzog's Beal-Enc. 2nd ed. vii. 131). The 
relation of Justin Martyr to Theodotion is doubtful. The text 
of the long portion, which he quotes from Daniel, Dial, c. 
Tryph, a xxxi., agrees indeed in many minutiae with Theo- 
dotion in opposition to the Septuagint of the cod, Chisianus, 
and yet the use of the former cannot be inferred, because the 
agreement with the latter preponderates. See Credner, Beit- 
rage zur Einl. in die biblischen Schriften, voL ii. (1838) pp. 
253-274. In the Shepherd of Hennas, Vis, iv. 2. 4, however 
use is freely made of Daniel vi. 23, and that in a form which 
strikingly agrees with Theodotion in opposition to the LXX. 
(see Hort in John Hopkins' University Circular, December 
1884, and Hamack, Theol. Litztg. 1885, p. 146). Hence it can 
scarcely be doubted that he preceded Hennas. But perhaps 
he was also a predecessor of Aquila, for after the acceptance of 
Aquila's translation by the Hellenistic Jews, forming as it does 
the first halting-place on the way to the formation of a Greek 
translation of the Bible in strict conformity with the Hebrew, 
his would have been tolerably superfluous. This assumption 
will also explain his disappearance from Jewish tradition. It 
is also worthy of remark, that Irenaeus names him before Aqfiila. 
Finally, it may also be mentioned, that in the Bevelation of St. 
John sentences and expressions from Daniel are used in a form 
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which accords more with Theodotion than the Septuagint (ix. 
20, X. 5, xiii. 7, xx. 4. Comp. Salmon, Introduction to the 
Study of the Books of the Old Testament, 1885, pp. 654-668 ; 
and in accordance with it Harnack, TheoL Litztg. 1885, p. 267). 
It must however be confessed, that the accordances are not of 
a kind to allow us to infer with certainty an acquaintance with 
Theodotion's work on the part of the writer of the Apocalypse. 

On the relation of Theodotion to the Septuagint, Jerome says 
in his Comment, in JScclesiastes, ii (Vallarsi, iii. 396) : Septua- 
ginta vero et Theodotio sicut in pluribus locis ita et in hoc 
quoque concordant {i.e, in opposition to Aquila and Symma- 
chus). 

The acceptance of Theodotion's version of Daniel hy the 
Christian Church in place of the Septuagint is repeatedly 
testified by Jerome, see Contra Ritfin, ii. 33 (Vallarsi, ii. 527) ; 
praef comment, in Daniel (Vallarsi, v, 619 sq.) ; praef in 
version, Daniel (Vallarsi, ix. 1361 sq.). 

The Literature : Hody, De bibliorum textibtis (1705), pp. 
579-585. Montfaucon, Hexapl. Orig, praelim, pp. 56, 57. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca gra^ec,, ed. Harles, iii. 692-695. Field, 
Orig, Hexapl, proleg, pp. xxxviii.-xlii.. Arnold, art. " Bibelliber- 
setzungen," in Herzog's Reai-Enc, 1st ed. ii. 188, Furst in the 
Ziteraturbl. des Orients, 1848, p. 793. Credner, as above. Zahn, 
as above. Supernatural Religion (complete edition, 1879), ii. 
210 sq. The Introductions to the Old Testament of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Herbst, Keil, De Wette - Schrader, Bleek-Well- 
hausen and others. The older literature in Furst, Bihlioth, 
Judaica, iii. 420-422. 



IL IlEVISION AND COMrLETION OF SCRIPTURE LITERATURE. 

The work of Aquila and its favourable reception on the 
part of the Hellenistic Jews prove, that from about the 
second century after Christ, Hellenistic Judaism also kept 
strictly to the text and canon of the Palestinians. This is 
confirmed by the expressions of Origen in his Epistle to 
Julius Africanus. He here speaks of such component parts 
of the canon aa are missing in the Hebrew, especially of the 
additions to Daniel and Esther, and the Books of Tobit and 
Judith, as if they had never belonged to the Jewish canon. 
He regards them as the exclusive possession of Christians and 
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says plainly that they are rejected by the Jews, without 
making any distinction between Greek and Hebrew Jews 
(FpisL ad African, c. 2, 3, and 1 3). Hence the canon of 
the Palestinians was at that time absolutely valid among the 
Jews of the Dispersion also. This was not the case in earlier 
times. The Jews of the Dispersion indeed always possessed 
on the whole the same Scriptures as those of Palestine. But 
in Palestine the canon attained a settled form ab&iU the second 
century before Christ. Later works, even when they appeared 
under the name of sacred authorities and found approbation, 
were no longer incorporated therein. Among the Hellenistic 
ffcws, on the contrary , the boundaries still fluctuated for some 
centuries, A whole multitude of works, originating in the 
last two centuries before or even in the first after Christ, 
were united by them to the collection of the Holy Scriptures, 
and among them some also which, being originally written in 
Hebrew and originating in Palestine, did not become the 
property of Hellenistic Judaism till they had been translated 
into Greek. We have certainly no direct evidence of this 
fact. But the fact that the Christian canon of the Old 
Testament was from the beginning of wider and more 
vacillating extent than the Hebrew, can only be explained by 
the circumstance, that the Christian Church received the 
canon in just this form from the hands of Hellenistic Judaism. 
Hence the latter, at the time of the founding of the Christian 
Church, had in its collection of Holy Scriptures those books, 
which are in the Protestant Church designated, according to 
the precedent of Jerome, as " apocryphal," because they are 
absent from the Hebrew canon. One thing however must not 
be forgotten, that on the whole no settled boundary existed. 

It is in accordance with this long maintained freedom in 
dealing with the canon, that the Hellenistic Jews allowed 
tliemselves a liberty of procedure with single works longer than 
the Palestinians did. In the same manner as Palestinian 
Judaism had formerly acted with respect to its literature, did 
Hellenistic Judaism during our period also, freely handle and 
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enrich by additions works already canonical in Palestine. 
This treatment had as a rule the same motives and objects as 
the legendary embellishment of more ancient sacred history. 
The only difference was, that in the case of books already 
canonical, the legend was placed beside the Scripture text, 
while in that of books not as yet received into the canon, it 
was interpolated in the text itself. 

The majority of those books which, though admitted by 
the Hellenistic Jews into the collection of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, originally made no claim to be esteemed as such, has 
therefore been treated of by us elsewhere. We here group 
together only (1) the revisions and completions of .such books 
as had in their more ancient forms become canonical in 
Palestine (Ezra, Esther, Daniel, the Prayer of Manasseh [an 
addition to 2 Chron. xxxiii.]), and (2) certain books, which 
from the first aspired to be regarded as Scripture, and which 
entered as such into the Hellenistic collection of the Scriptures 
(Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah). 

1. The Orcth Ezra. 

Besides the Greek translation of the Hebrew canonical 
Book of Ezra, there is also a free Greek revision, differing 
from the canonical Ezra partly by transpositions, partly by 
interpolations. The exact relation between the two will 
appear from the following survey of the composition of the 
Greek Ezra : — 

Chap. i. = 2 Chron. xxxv.-xxxvi. : Restoration of the 
temple worship under Josiah (639-609), and 
history of the successors of Josiah down to the 
destruction of the temple (588). 

Chap. ii. 1-14 = Ezra i. : Cyrus in the first year of 
his reign (537) permits the return of the exiles 
and delivers up the sacred vessels. 

DIV. II. VOL. hl m 
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Chap, il 15-25 «Ezra iv. 7-24: In consequence of 
a complaint against the Jews, Artaxerxes forbids 
(465-425) the continuance of the rebuilding of 
(the temple and) the walls of Jerusalem. 

Chap. iii.-v. 6 : independent : Zerubbabel obtains the 
favour of Darius (521-485) and receives from 
him permission for the return of the exiles. 
. Chap. V. 7-70 = Ezra ii. 1-iv. 5: A list of those 
who returned with Zerubbabel, the operations of 
Zerubbabel and the interruption of the building of 
the temple in the time of Cyrus (536-529) till 
the second year of Darius (520). 

Chap. vL-vii«Ezra v.-vi: Eesumption and com- 
pletion of the rebuilding of the temple in the 
sixth year of Darius (516). 

Chap, viii-ix. 36 » Ezra vii — x. : Return of Ezra 
with a train of exiles in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes (458) ; commencement of Ezra's opera- 
tions. 

Chap. ix. 37-55 = Neh. vii. 73-viii. 13: Public 
reading of the law by Ezra 

According to this survey the reviser of the canonical 
Ezra took in hand the following changes: 1. The portion 
chap. iv. 7-24 of the canonical Ezra is removed to an earlier 
place. 2. The portion chaps. iiL— v. 6 of the Greek Ezra is 
interpolated from an unknown source. 3. The book opens 
with 2 Chron. xxxv.-xxxvi. 4. Neh. vii 73-viii. 13 is 
added at the close. By the two first-named operations the 
confusion partly begotten by the canonical Ezra is consider- 
ably increased. For in this latter the portion chap, iv, 6-23 
stands out of place. It belongs to a much later period, and 
treats not of the interruption of the rebuilding of the temple, 
but of an interruption in the building of the walls. The 
editx)r of the Gi'eek Ezra has indeed rescued this passage 
fnim the connection in which it is incorrectly placed, but 
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only to transpose it to a position if possible still more 
erroneous, taking at the same time the liberty of adding to 
it by way of completion the interruption of the building of 
the temple. Not however contented with this, he has also 
interpolated the paragraph chaps, iii-v. 6, which transposes 
us to the times of Darius, while subsequently (v. 7-70) the 
times of Cyrus are again spoken of. Thus then the history 
goes directly backwards ; first we have (ii 15-25) Artaxerxes, 
then (iii.-v. 6) Darius, and lastly (v. 7-70) Cyrus. And in 
the last-named portion we are told in the most unembarrassed 
manner that Zerubbabel returned with the exiles in the time 
of Cyrus (comp. v. 8, 67-70), while previously it was 
expressly stated that Zerubbabel received permission for their 
return from the special favour of Darius. With respect to 
the documents which were in the hands of our compiler only 
two things remain to be noticed : 1 . That he did not translate 
the canonical Ezra from the Hebrew (so Fritzsche and most 
others), but compiled from the Septuagint (so rightly Keil, 
£i7U. 3rd ed. p. 704 sq.). 2. That he certainly discovered 
beforehand the portion chaps. iii.-v. 6, since it stands in 
direct opposition to the rest of the narrative. It seems 
to be a Greek original and not a translation from the 
Hebrew. The object of the whole compilation has been on 
the whole correctly expressed by Bertholdt (JSinl. iii. 1011): 
** He intended to compile from older works a history of the 
temple from the last epoch of the legal worship to its rebuild- 
ing and the restoration of the prescribed ritual therein." 
Evidently however he meant to give also still more concerning 
Nehemiah, for the abrupt conclusion could not possibly have 
been intentional. With respect to the date of the book, all 
that can be said is, that it was ali^eady used by Josephus 
(ArUt. xi. 1-5). 

Josephus in his account of the restoration of the theocracy 
(Antt. xi. 1-5) entirely conforms to the course of this Greek 
Ezra. For he brings what is contained in chaps. iL 15-25 and 
iii.-v. 6 of this book into the same position and the same order, 
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t.e. interpolates it between the first and second chapters of the 
canonical Ezra (ArUt. xi. 2-3). In so doing however he does 
not proceed without historical criticism, for he simply changes 
Artaxerxes, who in the Greek Ezra is inserted in a quite 
impossible place, into Cambyses, so as to restore the correct 
order: Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius. He removes the further 
historical stumbling-block of the Greek Ezra, of Cyrus re- 
appearing after Darius, by doing away with Cyrus in this place 
and making the return of the exiles first take place under 
Darius. This indeed restores the correct order of the Persian 
kings, but a narrative is thus concocted, which differs still 
more widely from actual history than that of the Greek Ezra 
itself. 

Apparently this book was generally and from the first 
used in the Christian Church also. Clemens Alex. Strain, 

i. 21. 124: 'EvraD^a Zopofi%^i\ eopicf vtx^ffag rovs avrayuvKfrii^ 
Tuyyam TapA Aaptiou dtvfiffdfLtvog avautiffn 'itpouaakiifjk xal fLtrit 
"Eadpa I/; riiv ^arptj/av ^^y AvaJ^^iuyvuai (can only refer tO chaps. 

iii. iv. of the Greek Ezra). Origenes, CwnmeiU. in Johann, voL 

vL C 1 (Lommatzsch, i. 174): Kai xarA roug "Eodpa j(f6voug, on 
tfxa ri &Xfi$tia rhv o7vo¥ xai rhv l^&ph ^acikia xaf rdtg ywaTkag, 
a9oixoiiofit?rai 6 vahg rfi hf> (comp. Ilsra groec. iv. 33 sqq.). Idem, 
in Josiiam homU. ix. 10 (Lommatzsch, xi. 100) : et nos dicamus, 
sicut in Esdra scriptum est, quia " a te domine est victoria et 
ego servus tuus, benedictus es deus veritatis" (Esra grace, 
iv. 59-60). Cyprian epist. Ixxiv. 9 : Et apud Hesdram Veritas 
vicit, sicut scriptum est : " Veritas manet et invalescit in 
aeternum et vivit et obtinet in saecula saeculorum," etc. {Es^*a 
gi^aec, iv. 38-40). For numerous passages from later Fathers 
see Pohlmann, Tiib. TheoL Quartodschrift^ 1859, p. 263 sqq. In 
the authorized editions of the Vulgate, the book is placed in 
the Appendix to the Bible after the New Testament. 

The book is sometimes entitled t\iQ first Book of Ezra (so the 
Greek MSS. : "l^ahpag a ), sometimes the third Book of Ezra» the 
canonical Books of Ezra and Nehemiah being reckoned the first 
and second (so Jerome \prasfi in version, libr* £srae, ed. VaUarsi, 
ix. 1524: nee quemquam moveat, quod, unus a nobis editus 
liber est ; nee apocrjrphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur], 
and especially the authorized editions of the Vulgate). 

Among the Greek manuscripts the Va>ticanvs (called No. 2 
in Fritzsche's edition, as well as by Holmes and Pai'sons) and 
the Alexandriniis (No. 3) hold the first rank, the book not 
being contained in the Sinaiticus. On the editions, see above, 
pp. 10 and 11. 

AncieTit translations: 1. The old Latin preserved in two 
recensions, one of which is found in the manuscripts and 
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editions of tlie Vulgate, the other in the cod. Colbertinua 3703. 
Both texts in Sabatier, Bibliorum saa^orum Latinae versiones 
arUiquae^ vol. iii. (in the Appendix after the New Testament 
corresponding to the position in the Vulgate). On the relation 
of both to one another, see Fritzsche, Handb. i. 10. 2. The 
Syriac, on which comp. p. 11. This book is not contained in 
the large Milan Feshito manuscripta 

On the exegesis in general, see p. 1 1. Commentary: Fritzsche, 
JExeget. Handbuch zit den Apokryphen, Part i. Leipzig 1851. 

Separate investigations: [Trendelenburg] "On the apocryphal 
Esras " (Eichhorn's AUg. Bihlioth. der bthl. Lvteratur, vol. i. 1787, 
pp. 17&-232). Dahne, OeschicML Darstdlung der jUd.-alex. 
lUligwnsphilosaphie, voL iL (1834) pp. 116-125. Herzfeld, 
Gesch. dea Volkes Jisrael, i. 320 sqq., iii. 72 sqq. Treuenfels, 
** Ueber das apokryphische Buch Esra '* (Fiirst's LUeraturhl, des 
Orients, 1850, Nos. 15-18, 40-49). The same, " Entstehung des 
Esra apocryphus " (Ftirst's Orient, 1851, Nos. 7-10). Pohlmann, 
"Ueber das Ansehen des apokryphischen dritten Buchs Esras" 
(Tiib. theol Quartalsehr. 1859, pp. 257-275). Ewald, Oesch. des 
Volkes Israel, iv. 163-1 67. Bissell, " The First Book of Esdras " 
(BiMiotheca sacra, 1877, pp. 209-228 ; reprinted in Bissell, 
The Apocryphxi of the Old TestamerU, 1880, p. 62 sqq., Clark, 
Edinburgh). The Introductions of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, De 
Wette-Schrader, Keil, Reuss (see above, p. 12). 



2. Additions to Esther^ 

The canonical Book of Esther relates how a Jewish virgin, 
a foster-daughter of Mordecai, was chosen for his wife by the 
Persian king Ahasuerus (Xerxes) ; how Haman, the prime 
minister of the king, published a decree in his name for the 
extirpation of all the Jews, and was already making prepara- 
tions to hang Mordecai; how Mordecai however, who had 
formerly saved the king's life, was raised to great honour and 
Haman hanged on the gibbet destined for Mordecai, where- 
upon Mordecai by an edict promulgated in the king's name 
revoked the edict of Haman and gave permission to the Jews 
to destroy their enemies ; and finally, how the Jewish feast of 
Purim was instituted for the commemoration of this wonderful 
deliverance of the Jews. A multitude of passages are inter- 
polated in the Greek revision of the book, e.g. the edict 
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of Haman, a prayer of Mordecai and a prayer of Esther, the 
edict of Mordecai and the like. In these portions the spirit 
of the narrative is maintained and they present nothing need- 
ing remark. There is no reason for adopting the view of a 
Hebrew model (so e,g. Langen). According to the superscrip- 
tion of the Greek edition it was the work of Lysimachus, the 
son of Ptolemy of Jerusalem, and was brought to Egypt in 
the fourth year of King Ptolemy and Cleopatra by the priest 
Dositheus and his son Ptolemy. Since no less than four 
Ptolemies had a Cleopatra to wife, the information, even if it 
be regarded as trustworthy, is not of much chronological 
value. It is certain only that Josephus was already acquainted 
with the Greek revision with the additions. 

Josephus in his reproduction of its contents (ArUt xi. 6) has 
admitted also all the additions of the Greek revision. 

Origenes, JSpist. ad African, c. 3, mentions these additions 
and expressly names the most important; assuming as self- 
evident the canonicity of the book in this form (the additions 
included). He also mentions, De oratione, c. 13 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 134), the prayers of Mordecai and Esther inserted between 
chaps, iv. and v., and gives in the same work, c. 14 (Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 143), the first words of both prayers. 

The Greek text is extant in two widely differing recensions : 
(1) the common, which is supported by the best manuscripts, 
the Vaticanus (No. 2), the Alexandrinus (No. 3) and the 
Sinaiticus (No. 10) ; and (2) a much retouched one in codd. 19, 
93, 108 (or more precisely 19, 93» and 108^ the last two 
manuscripts containing both the common and the touched-up 
texts). Langen thought he could prove that Josephus already 
had access to the latter. But Josephus chiefly coincides with 
the common text (comp. e.g. the portion, Esth. ii 21-23= Joseph. 
AtUL xi. 6. 4, which is entirely expunged from the revised text > 
the name of the eunuch Achrathaios, Esth. iv. 5 = Joseph. AnU, 
xi. 6. 4, which is also absent in the revised text and other 
matters). It has also been rendered very probable by recent 
investigations, that the revised text is derived from Lucianus 
(see above, p. 165). If then one or two instances of contact 
between Josephus and the revised text are really not accidental, 
this would only prove that the words in question were formerly 
found in the common text also. Fritzsche published both 
texts, at first separately ('E(t^j;^, duplicem lihri tcvtum, ed. 0. F. 
Fritzsche, Zurich 1848), then in his edition of the Liiri 
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apocryphi Vet. Test, graece (1871). Comp. on the editions, 
p. 10 above. 

Ancient trartdations, 1. The Latin, (a) The old Latin 
accoidiDg to a cod. Corbeiensis with the various readings of two 
other manuscripts in Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Zatinae 
versioTies antigtuiCy voL L The beginning of the book, according 
to the same translation, is also found in Bibliotheca Casinensis, 
voL L (1873), Florileg. pp. 287-289. On the character of the 
translation, see Fritzsche, Exeget. Handh. L 74 sq. (6) The 
translation of Jerome, who, in his translation of the book from 
the Hebrew, gives also a free Latin version of the Greek 
additions, but places them all at the end, and marks them with 
the obelus (fipp, ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1581 : Quae habentur in 
Hebraeo, plena fide expressL Haec autem, quae sequuntur, 
scripta reperi in editione vulgata, quae Graecorum lingua et 
Uteris continetur . . . quod juxta consuetudinem nostmm 
obelo 4- id est vera praenotavimus). 2. The Syriac translation, 
see above, p. 11. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary : 
Fritzsche, Exeget. Handbuxih zu den Apokryphen, Part i., Leipzig 
1851. The other literature : Zunz, JDie gottesdicnstlichen 
Vortrdge der Jvden (1832), pp. 120-122. Langen, " Die beiden 
griechischen Texte des Buches Esther" (Theol. Quartalschr. 
1860, pp. 244-272). The same. Die deuterokayionischen Stilcke 
des Bodies Esther, Freiburg 1862. The introductory works of 
von Jahn, Eichhora, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Keusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Keuss (see 
above, p. 12). 

3. Additions to Daniel. 

The Greek text of the Book of Daniel contains the follow- 
ing additions : (a) The Prayer of Azariah and the Thanksgiving 
of the Three Children in the Furnace. For when the three 
companions of Daniel were cast into the furnace (Dan. 
iiL), one of them, Azariah, who was also called Abed-Nego, 
first uttered a prayer for deliverance and, when this was 
heard, all three joined in a song of praise. The words of 
both are given. (6) The History of Susannah. A beautiful 
Jewess named Susannah, the wife of Jehoiakim, is, while 
bathing, surprised by two lustful Jewish elders, and then, 
when she cries for assistance, slanderously accused by them 
of having committed adultery with a youth. Upon the false 
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witness of the elders Susannah • is condemned to death, but 
saved by the wisdom of the youthful Daniel, who procures a 
fresh investigation, and by a skilful examination convicts 
the elders of perjury, (c) The History of Bel arid the Dragon. 
Properly two independent narratives, both of which are 
intended to expose the worthlessness and imposture of 
idolatrous worship. In the one, we are told how King Cyrus 
(so Theodotion, the king's name not being mentioned in the 
Septuagint text) was convinced by a clever contrivance of 
Daniel, that the image of Bel did not itself consume the food 
laid before it In the other, how Daniel having fed the 
Dragon, to whom divine honours were paid by the Babylonians, 
with cakes made of pitch, fat, and hair, and so killed it, 
was cast into the den of lions, and there miraculously fed by 
the prophet Habakkuk, and after seven days drawn out of the 
pit unhurt. Of these fragments only the first (the Prayer of 
Azariah and the Song of the Three Children) is properly speak- 
ing a completion of the canonical Book of Daniel, the two 
others having no internal connection with it In the text of 
Theodotion the History of Susannah stands at the commencenunt 
of that hook, the History of Bel and the Dragon ai its dose. This 
position is also evidenced by the Fathers (Hippolytus, Julius 
Africanus and Origen). Neither of the fragments gives 
occasion for assuming a Hebrew original. The History of 
Susannah is even very certainly a Greek original, as Julius 
Africanus and Porphyry already showed from the play upon 
the words o^Iw? and <rxl^eiv (vers. 54, 55), irplvo^ and 
'irpUw (vera 58, 59) (African, tpist. ad Origen, Porphyr. quoted 
by Jerome, 2}^aef comment, in Daniel, ed. Vallarsi, 619)." 

Specially copious material is in existence for the history of the 
nse and canonical validity of these fragmvats in the Christian 
Church. 

Justin Martyr mentions, Apol. i., Ananias, Azarias and Misael, 
the three companions of Daniel. But it is not clear from his 

^^ The Catholic apologiBts from Origen {EpisU ad African, c. vi. and xii.) 
to Wiederholt {TheoL Quartalschr. 1869, pp. 290-321), have ia vain 
endeavoared to do away with, the proof furnished by this play upon words. 
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brief notice of them whether he was also acquainted with the 
additions. 

Irenaeus and TertuUian quote both the History of Susannah 
and that of Bel and the Dragon. Irenaeus, iv. 26. 3 : audient 
eas quae sunt a Daniele propheta voces, etc. (comp. Susanna, 
vers. 56 and 52, 53 according to Theodotion). Idem, iv. 5. 2 : 
Quem (Deum) et Daniel propheta, cum dixisset ei Cyrus rex 
Persarum : ** Quare non adoras Bel ? " annuntiavit dicens : 
•* Quoniam," etc TertuUian, De corona, c. iv. (Susanna). Idem, 
De idololatria, c. xviii. (Bel and the Dragon) ; de Jejunio, c. vii. 
Jin. (the same). 

Hippolytus in his commentary on Daniel deals also with the 
Greek additions. The explanation of the History of Susannah 
(Opp. ed. Lagarde, pp. 145-151) and a few notes on the Song of 
the Three Children (Lagarde, p. 186, fragm. 122, p. 201, fragni. 
138) are extant. It is evident from the beginning of the notes 
on Susannah, that Hippolytus read this portion as the com- 
mencement of the Book of Daniel. See in general, Barden- 
hewer, Des heiligen Hippolytus von Rom Commentar zum Buche 
Jkinid, Freiburg 1877 ; and Zahn, Theol. Litztg, 1877, p. 495 sqq. 

Julius Africanus alone among the older Fathers disputes the 
canonicity of these fragments. In his Epistola ad Origmem 
(printed in the editions of Origen, e.g. in Lommatzsch, xvii. 
17 sqq.) he calls Origen to account for appealing in a disputa- 
tion to the History of Susannah, which is but a spurious addition 

to Daniel : Ba\i[Ji,&Zfi> ^'> ^a'^ iXa^i <t% rh fiipog roZ ^ifiXiov rovro 
xi0dfi\ov oy , , , rdt fi vtpixov^ truv aWaig dio raTg ivi rf rsXn 
rf vapA ruv 'imiiamv ii\fifikfi,i9(ft AaviijX oux i/i^i^trou. The last 

remark refers, as appears from the reply of Origen, to the two 
pieces of Bel and of the Dragon. Hence Africanus read these 
at the close and the Histoiy of Susannah at the beginning of 
the book. 

Origen in his reply {Epistola ad Africanum) seeks to defend 
the genuineness and canonicity of these pieces with a great 
amount of scholarship." In so doing he mentions, not only 
the History of Susannah and those of Bel and the Dragon, but 
also the Prayer of Azariah, and the Song of the Three Children, 
and indeed speaks of them as standing in the midst of the text 
of Daniel, remarking that aU three were found both in the LXX. 
and in the text of Theodotion (Epist. ad African, c ii). In 
the tenth book of his Stroniata he gives an exegesis of the 

^^ Wetstdn in his separate edition of the letters {Julii Africani de historia 
Stigannae epistola ad Origenem et Origenut ad ilium respowno, ed. J. R Wet- 
stenins, Basil. 1674) incorrectly denies that Origen really desired to prove 
the canonicity of these fragments. See on the contrary the Monitum in 
de la Kne and Lommatzsch. 
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History of Susannah and tliat of Bel, from which Jerome makes 
extracts in his commentary on Daniel, chaps. xiii.-xiv*. (Hieron. 
Ojyp. ed. Vallarsi, v. 730-736 ; also in Orig. Opp, ed. Lommatzsch, 
xvii. 70-75). All the fragments are elsewhere frequently 
quoted by Origen, and that according to the text of Theodotioii. 

(1) Susannah, Comm, in Joann, vol. xx. c. 5 (Lommatzsch, 
iL 204) ; iUd, vol. xxviii. c. 4 (Lommatzsch, ii. 316) ; Comm, 
in Matth. series lat. c. 61 (Lommatzsch, iv. 347) ; Comm. in 
Upist. ad. Bom. lib. iv. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, vi. 249) ; Fragm. in 
Genes, vol. iii. c. iv. (Lommatzsch, viii. 13) ; in (Scenes, homil. 
XV. 2 (Lommatzsch, viii. 261) ; in Josiuim homil. xxii. 6 (Lom- 
matzsch, xi. 190) ; Sdecia in Psalmos, Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii) homil. 
iv. 2 (Lommatzsch, xii. 210) ; in Ezekiel, homil. vi. 3 (Lom- 
matzsch, xiv. 82) ; Selecta in Ezek. c. 6 (Lommatzsch, xiv. 196). 
Comp. especially with respect to canonicity in ZevU. homil. i. 1 
(Lommatzsch, ix. 173) against those who adhere to the literal 
and historical sense of Scripture : sed tempus est nos adversus 
improbos presbyteros uti sanctae Susannae vocibus, quas illi 
quidem repudiantes historiam Susannae de catalogo divinorum 
voluminum desecarunt, Kos autem et suscipimus et opportune 
contra ipsos proferimus dicentes, '* Angustiae mihi undique." 

(2) Prayer of Azariah and Song of the Three Children : Comm. in 
Matth. vol. xiii. c. 2 (Lommatzsch, iii. 211) ; Comm. in Matth. 
series lat. c. 62 (Lommatzsch, iv. 352); Comm^ in Epist. ad 
Rom. lib. L c. 10 (Lommatzsch, vL 37) ; ibid. lib. ii. c. 9 (Lom- 
matzsch, vi. 108) ; ibid. lib. vii. c. 1 (Lommatzsch, vii. 87) ; De 
Oratione, c. xiiL and xiv. (Lommatzsch, xvii. 134, 143). (3^ Bel 
and the Dragon : Exhortatio ad martyrium, c. 33 (Lommatzsch, 
XX. 278). 

Cyprian, de dominica oratioTie^ c. 8, adduces the Song of 
the Three Children as a standard example of publica et com- 
munis oratio. Comp. also De Zapsis, c. 31. He quotes the 
story of Bel, ad ForturuUum, ell; and Epid. Iviii. 5. 

The Greek text used by the Fathers since Irenaeus was that 
of Theodotion, which has also passed into the manuscripts 
and editions of the LXX. (see above, p. 173). The genuine 
Septuagint text of Daniel is preserved to us in only one manu- 
script, a cod. Chisianns; and after the previous labours of 
othei*s (Bianchini and Vincentius, de Beffiius, see Hieol. LUztg. 
1877, p. 565) has been published for the first time by Simon de 
Magistris {Daniel secundum LXX. ex tetraplis Origenis nunc 
primum edltus e smgvlari Chisiano codice. Bom. 1772). On this 
edition, which is not free from errors, are based the more recent 
ones, and also that of Hahn (Aav<n><- xarti roug sBdofLtixovra, e cod. 
Chisiano ed. etc., H. A. Hahn, Lips. 1845). Still more 
incorrect is the text, in part formed from Holmes and Parsons* 
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Apparatus of Various Readings, which Tischendorf has added 
to his edition of the Septuagint. It is to Cozza (Sacrorum 
Bibliorum vetustissima fragine^Ua Graeca et Latina, ed. Cozza, 
pars iii. Bomae 1877; comp. the notice of Gebhardt, TheoL 
LUztg.l877,'p. 565 sq.) that we are first indebted for a trustworthy- 
impression of the MSS. The Syriac translation of the hexa- 
plarian LXX, text, of which Daniel and other books have been 
preserved in a Milan manuscript, serves as a check and criticism 
of the cod. Chisiamis, The Book of Daniel from this transla- 
tion has already been published by Bugati {Daniel secundum 
editionem LXX. interpreium ex Tetraplis desumtam, ex codice 
Syro-Estran^hdo Bibliothecac Ambrosianae Syriace edidit, etc., 
Caj. Bugatus, MedioL 1788). A photo-lithographic copy of the 
whole manuscript has been published by Ceriani (Codex Syro- 
Hexaplaris Amhrosiamis photolithographice editxts, MedioL 1874, 
as voL vii. of the Monum, sacra et prof.), Fritzsche in his 
edition of the Apocrypha, gives both the Greek texts (LXX. 
and Theodotion) of Susannah, Bel and the Dragon, and the 
Septuagint only, with the various readings of Theodotion, of 
the Prayer of Azarias, and the Song of the Three Children, 
in which Theodotion has made but few alterations. Comp. 
on the editions of the Greek text (i.e. of Theodotion), p. 10 
above. 

Ancient translations. A Vetus Latimis, only fragmentary in 
Sabatier, Biblior. scuror. Latinae versiones antiquae, vol. iL The 
Greek original is Theodotion. Jerome has likewise translated 
the Greek additions from Theodotion and admitted them, 
marked with the obelus, into his translation of Daniel from the 
Hebrew. See his remarks, ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1376, 1399. On the 
editions of the Syriac common text, see above, p. 11. The 
Syriac translation of the Story of Bel and the Dragon, from a 
collection of Midi*ashim, is also found in Neubauer, The Book of 
Tofnt, 1878, pp. 39-43. 

For the exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentary: 
Fritzsche, Bxeget. Handbuch zu den Apocryphen^ Pt. i. Leipzig 
1851. The other literature: Zunz,Die gottesdiensllichen Vortrdge 
der Juden (1832), p. 122 sq. Delitzsch, De Habacitci prophetae 
vita aique aetate (Lips. 1842), pp. 23 sqq., 105 sqq. Frankel, 
Monatsschr. f Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1868, pp. 
440-449 (on Susannah). Wiederholt, TheoL Quartalschr. 1869, 
pp. 287 sqq., 377 sqq. (History of Susannah); 1871, p. 373 sqq. 
(Prayer of Azarias and Song of the Three Children); 1872, p. 
554 sqq. (Bel and the Dragon). Eohling, Das Buch des Propheten 
Danid, 1876. Bnill, "Das apokryphische Susannabuch" (JaJirbb. 
fiirjild. Gesch. undldteratur, Pt. iii. 1877, pp. 1-69 ; also separate). 
The Introductions of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
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Koldeke, De Wette-Schrader, Eeusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, 
lleuss (see above, p. 12). 

4. The Prayer of Manasseh. 

In like manner as the prayers of Mordecai and Esther 
were interpolated as supplements to the Book of Esther, and 
the Prayer of Azariah tind the Song of the Three Children to 
that of Daniel, so was a prayer of Manasseh, in which the 
king in his captivity humbly confesses his sin before God 
and prays for pardon, composed as a completion of 2 Chron. 
xx;ciii. 12, 13. There was the more occasion for the com- 
position of such a prayer, since it is stated in 2 Chron. xxxiii 
18, 19, that the Prayer of Manasseh is written in the history 
of the kings of Israel and in - the Chronicle of Hosal The 
prayer stands in most manuscripts in the appendix to the 
Psalms, where many other similar fragments are collected (so 
e,g. in the cod. Alexandrimis). 

The Prayer is first quoted in the ConstittU. apostol. ii 22, 
where it is given in its literal entirety. For later Christian 
testimony to its canonicity, see Fabricius, BibHatJu Oraec. ed. 
Harles, iii. 732 sq. In the authorized Somish Vulgate it is in 
the appendix to the Bible, after the New Testament (like 3 and 
4 Ezra). 

The Latin transkUion, which has passed into the Vulgate, is 
" of quite another kind from the usual old Latin, and is 
certainly of more recent origin " (Fritzsche, i. 159). Sabatier 
has compared three manuscripts for it {Biblior. sacror. Lot, vers, 
ant. iii 1038 sq.). 

The editions and the exegesis are the same as of the other 
Apocrypha. Commentary : Fritzsche, Exeget, Handhuch zu den 
Apooryphm^ Pt. i. Leipzig 1851. 

For other legends (Jewish and Christian) with respect to 
Manasseh, see Fabricius, Cod. pseiidqngr. L 1100-1102. Id« 
Bihlioth. gr. ed. HarL iii 732 sq. Fritzsche, Handh. i. 158. 

5. The Book of Bartcch. 

The Greek Book of Baruch properly belongs to the class of 
Pseudepigraphic prophets, and is distinguished among them 
by its very meritorious contents. We place it here as being. 
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at least according to its second half, of 6 raeco - Jewish 
origin, and as having been admitted into the Greek Bible as a 
canonical book. 

The whole claims to be the composition of Baruch, tlie 
confidential friend and companion of the prophet Jeremiah. 
Its contents are tolerably miscellaneous, and are divided into 
two halves, the second of which again comprises two sections. 
The first half (chaps, i l<^iii. 8) begins with a superscription, 
in which what follows is described as a Book of Baruch, 
which he wrote in the fifth year after the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans (L 1, 2). Tlus book was read by 
I^aruch before King Jeconiah and all the exiles in Babylon ; 
and the reading produced such an impression, that it was 
resolved to send money to Jerusalem, that sacrifices and 
prayers might there be offered for King Nebuchadnezzar and 
his son Belshazzar. At the same time the Jews dwelling in 
Jerusalem were enjoined to read out in the temple on the 
feast days the writing therewith sent (L 3-14). This writing, 
which is next given in full, is evidently identical with that 
read by Baruch, and therefore announced in the superscrip- 
tion.** It is an ample co7ifes8ion of sin on tlu part of the 
exiles, who recognise in the fearful fate which has overtaken 
themselves and the holy city, the righteous chastisement of 
God for their sins, and entreat Him again to show them 
favour. They confess especially that their disobedience to the 
King of Babylon was a rebellion against God Himself, because 
it was His will that Israel should obey the King of Babylon 
(ii. 21-24). The second half of the book (chaps, iii. 9-v. 9) 
contains inst^'uction and consolation for the humbled people : 
{a) Instruction — Israel is humbled, because they have forsaken 

^' The writing anDOunced in the superscription and read by Baruch 
cannot, as many critics suppose, be chap. ilL 7 sqq. For the effect of the 
reading is, that a sacrifice for Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar is resolved 
npon, and this can only refer to chap. ii. 21-24. The superscription 
1. 1, 2, too, is by no means in accordance with in. 9 sqq., this latter section 
giving no kind of hint of its having been written by Baruch. Comp. Reuss, 
GtKh dtr heiL SchrifienAUen Tcstanients, § 510. 
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the source of wisdom. True wisdom is with God alone. To 
it must the people return (iii. 9-iv. 4). (i) Consolation — 
Jerusalem is not laid waste for ever, nor are the people to be 
always in captivity. They must take courage, for the scat- 
tered members shall again be assembled in the Holy Land 
(iv. 5-v. 9). 

The second half is joined to the first without any inter- 
vening matter at chap. iii. 9. An internal connection only 
so far exists, that both halves presuppose the same historical 
situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the carrying 
away of the people into captivity. In other respects however 
they stand in no connection with each other, and it is 
hardly conceivable that they formed from the first part of 
the same whole. To this must be added, that the style and 
mode of expression widely differ, being in the first half 
Hebraistic, and in the second fluent and rhetorical Greek. 
Hence Fritzsche, Hitzig, Kneucker, Hilgenfeld and Ileuss have 
coiTectly inferred, that the two halves are the works of 
different authors. Nay, one might feel inclined, with Hitzig, 
Kneucker and Hilgenfeld, to regard even the first half as no 
single work, but to look upon chap. i. 3-14 as a later inter- 
polation. For it cannot be denied that the narrative of the 
reading of the Book of Baruch and of the effect produced 
thereby, comes in like an interruption between l 1, 2 and 
i. 15-iii. 8. After the superscription i. 1, 2, the book itself 
is expected. A discrepancy of statement also ensues owing 
to the inserted narrative, the destruction of the temple 
being assumed by the book itself (I 2, iL 26), and the 
continuance of the sacrificial service by the narrative (i 
10-14). But lastly, all these inconsistencies are possible in 
one and the same author; and other matters, such especially 
as the like dependence on Daniel in L 11, 12 and i. 15- 
ii. 20 favour identity of authorship. 

Most of the older critics adopt the view of a Hebrew 
original for the whole ; and Kneucker, in spite of his assump« 
tion of three different composers, firmly maintains it, nay, 
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tries with much care to reconstruct the Hebrew original. 
There are however sufficient points of contact for this in the 
first half ordy. The second half is evidently a Greek original. 
Hence we are constrained, with Fritzsche, Hilgenfeld and 
Seuss, to admit, concerning the origin of this book, that its 
first half was originally composed in Hebrew, then translated 
into Greek, and completed by the addition of the second 
half. 

In determining the date of its composition, its close depend- 
ence on the Book of Daniel is decisive. There are in it corre* 
spondences with the latter, which make the employment of it 
by the author of Banich indubitable. Especially is there an 
almost verbal agreement between Dan. ix. 7-10 and Baruch 
i 15-18. The juxtaposition too of Nebuchadnezzar and 
Belshazzar is common to both books (Dan. v. 2 sqq. » Baruch 
i. 11, 12). Tliat so thoroughly original and creative a mind 
however as the author of the Book of Daniel should have 
copied from the Book of Baruch is certainly not to be 
admitted. Thus we have already arrived at the Maccabaean 
))eriod, and most Protestant critics stop there (so e^g, Fritzsche, 
Schrader, Keil). But the situation assumed in the Book of 
Baruch by no means agrees with the Maccabaean era. The 
Book of Baruch, and especially its first half, with which we are 
iirst of all concerned, prestipposes the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the leading of the people into captivity (L 2, iL 23, 26). 
In this catastrophe the people recognise a judgment of God 
for their sins, and particularly for their rebellion against the 
heathen authority, which God Himself had set over Israel 
(ii. 21-24). The penitent people hasten therefore to order 
sacrifices and prayers for their heathen rulers (i. 10, 11). 
All this — as the destruction by the Chaldeans is out of 
question — only suits the time after the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. This very catastrophe was moreover brought about 
by the rebellion of the people against the heathen authorities. 
And the special act of rebellion was, as. Josephus expressly 
states, the doing away with the daily sacrifice for the Boman 
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emperor (Bell. Jucl ii. 17, 2-4; comp. above, Div. ii. vol. i. 
p. 302 sq.). In this political revolution our author saw a 
rebellion against the will of God, and therefore in the fearful 
catastrophe, the righteous judgment of God upon it And he 
sought, by all he relates of the exiles in the time of Baruch, to 
bring this view to bear upon his fellow-countrymen. It must 
therefore certainly be admitted, as by Hitzig and Eneucker, that 
this book was written after the year A.D. 70. For the quite 
non-historical juxtaposition of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar, 
recalling the relation of Vespasian and Titus, ako agrees with 
that date. The narrative that in the straits of war parents 
ate the flesh of their children (ii. 3) frequently recurs indeed 
in the description of the horrors of war, but is also found just 
in the description of the siege of a.d. 70 by Josephus (Bell. 
JtuL vi. 3. 4). 

What has been said applies chiefly to only the first half of 
the book. But the second half also essentially assumes the 
same situation, viz. the desolation of Jerusalem and the 
leading of the people into captivity (iv. 10-16). Its object 
is to give instruction and consolation in view of these events. 
Hence its composition cannot well be placed much later than 
that of the first half. At all events this second half is later 
than the Salomonian Fsalter. For Baruch v. agrees almost 
verbally with Psalt. Salom. xi. ; and the dependence must, 
by reason of the psalm-like character and the probably 
primitive Hebrew of the Salomonian Psalter, be sought for on 
the side of the Book of Baruch. 

The fact that it found acceptance in the Christian Church 
is not opposed to our conclusion as to the somewhat recent 
composition of the book. For exactly the same thing took 
place in the case of the Apocalypse of Baruch and the fourth 
Book of Ezra. 

The existence of a Hebrew text of this book is disputed by 
Jifrome, see praef. comment, in Jerem. (Vallarsi, iv. 834): 
Libellum autem Baruch, qui vulgo editioni Septuaginta copu- 
latur nee habetur apud Hebraeos. Idem, praef. in version. 
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Jtrem. (Vallarsi, ix. 783} : Librum autem Baruch notarii ejus, 
qui apud Hebiaeos nee legitur nee habetur. So too Epiphanius, 
De mmsuris et ponderibus, § 5 : tSj¥ ^pnmv auroD xai rm mgro\u9 
B«^u%, tixai ou xi?frai f^r/tfroXa/ vap* 'Efipaioi;. But both Jerome 

and Epiphanius for the most part try only to prove that the 
book was not in the Hebrew canon. Certainly they seem to 
have known of no Hebrew text at all, but that does not prove 
that none ever existed. For its existence may be cited the 
remark found three times in the Milan manuscript of the Syrtis 
hexaplaris (on i. 17 and ii. 3), "this is not in the Hebrew" 
(see Ceriani's notes to his edition in the Monum, sticra et prof, 
L 1, 1861). 

Among the Jews (t.e. among the Hellenistic Jews?) this 
book, together with the Lamentations of Jeremiah, was, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Apostolic Constitviions^ read at 
public worship on the 10th Gorpiaios (by which is certainly 
meant the 10th Ab, the day of the destruction of Jerusalem), 

Const, apost. v. 20 : xai ykp xai vDv dtxdrfi roD fAfivhg Top^tah'j 
6V¥aipotf^6fAivoi THUS ^pfivov^ 'Upi/iiou &vayiv(i6xouotv . . . xai rlv 

BapoxtX; In the Syriac text of the Const, apost. the Book of 
Baruch, it is true, is not named. See Bunsen, Analecta Ante- 
Jilcaena, ii. 187. On the date of the 10th Gorpiaios, comp. 
also Freudenthal, Die Flavins Joseplms heigdegte Schrift ixber 
die Herrschaft der Vemun/t (1869), p. 147 sq. 

On its use in the Christian Church, see the copious proofs in 
Eeusch, Erkldrung des Buch's Banish (1853), pp. 1-21 and 
268 sqq. Tlie book is very frequently quoted as a work of the 
prophet JeremiaK because it was from early times combined 
with his book. The passage concerning the appearance of God 
upon earth (Bar. iii. 37: fi^ra roDre M rtig yr,g Stf^n xa/ iv ro?; 
MputToig (ntfaviorpdpfi), which Kueucker rightly regards as a 
Cliristian gloss, was a favourite one with the Fathers. The 
oldest quotation is in Athenagoras, Suppl, c. 9, where Bar. 
iii. 35 is cited as the saying of a 4rf>of jjd];. Irenaeus, iv. 20, 
refers to Bar. iii. 37. He also quotes (v. 35. 1) Bar. iv. 
36 to V. Jin. with the formula, sicmificavit Jeremias propheta 
dicens. Clemens Alexandrinus, Paedag, i. 10. 91, 92, quotes 
various passages of this book as sayings of the prophet 
Jeremiah. In Paedag. ii. 3. 36 he quotes Bar. iii. 16-19 
with the formula 4 6fia vw "Kiyu ypapf;. Hippolytus mentions 
in his work Contra Aoetum, that Noetus and his followers 
appealed to Bar. iii. 35-37, among other passages, in proof of 
their patripassian Christology {Hippol. ed. Lagarde, p. 44). He 
then, to help himself out of difficulty, himself gives (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 47) a very sophistical interpretation of the passage. Hence 
the book is for Hippolytus as well as Noetus a standard 

PIV. n. VOL. III. N 
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authority, Origenes, in Jerem. hamil, vii. 3 (Lommatzsch, xv. 
190): yfypa<!rr€u' "axoui 'UpariX x.r,\,*^ = Bar. iii. 9-13. Idem, 
SeUeta in Jerem. c 31 (Lommatzsch, xv. 456) : yiypavrai h rf) 
Bapou;^* " r/ 5ri « y^ x.r.X." = Bar. iii 10. Commodian. Carmen 
apologet. (ed. Ludwig) vers. 367, 368 : Hieremias ait : Hie deus 
est, etc. = Bar. iii. 35-37. Cyprian. Testim. ii 6: Item apud 
Hieremiam prophetam : Hie deus noster, etc. = Bar. iii. 
35-37. Material from later Fathers will be found in Beusch as 
above quoted, to which need only be added AUerccUio Simonis 
Jvdaei et TheophUi Christiani, ed. Hamack, p. 17 (in Gebhardt 
and Hamack, Texte und Untersiuihungen^ vol. i. No. 3, 1883). 

Among the Oreek manuscripts the most important are : the 
Vaticanus (which however, not having been collated for this 
book by Holmes and Parsons, has also been paid no regard to 
in Fritzsche's edition), the Alexandrinus (No. iii. in Holmes 
and Parsons) and the Marchalianus (No. xii.). The Sinaiticus 
does not contain the Book of Baruch. On the editions, see 
above, p. 10. 

Ancient translations, 1. The Latin which is extant in two 
widely differing recensions : (a) that which has passed into the 
Vulgate, and (b) ^^^ ^^^ published by Joseph Caro, Bome 
1688. The latter according to three MSS. in Sabatier, BiMior. 
sa/yror. Latinos versiones antiquae, vol. iL p. 734 sqq. Also in 
BiUiotheca Casinensis, vol i (1873), Florileg. pp. 284-287. On 
the relation of the two to each other, see Fritzsche, Handb, 
i. 175. Eeusch, ErUdrung des Bucks Baruch, p. 88 sq. 
Kneucker, Bos Buck Baruch, p. 157 sqq. 2. The two Syriac 
translations, (a) the Feshito or the Syriac common text, comp. 
above, p. 11. (6) The Syrus hexaplaris, contained for this 
book in the Milan manuscript of the Syrus hexaplaris. The 
Book of Baruch with the letter of Jeremiah of this MS. were 
first published by Ceriani (Monum^via sacra et pro/ana, vol. L 
fasc. i. 1861). Also in the photo-lithographic copy of the 
entire manuscript, see above, p. 187. 3. A Coptic translation 
published by Brugsch (Zeitschr. filr dgyptische SpraxJie und 
Alterthumshinde, 10-12th year, 1872-1874, comp. 1876, p. 148). 

The exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Fritzsche, JExeget, Handb. zu den Apokrypken, Part i Leipzig 
1851. Beusch, Frkldrung des Bachs Baruch, Freiburg 1853. 
Ewald, Die Propheten des AUen Bundes, vol. iii. (2nd ed. 
1868), pp. 251-298. Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, Oeschichte 
und Kritik, Uebersetzung und Erkldrung, Leipzig 1879. The 
other literature : Havernick, De libro Barv/M apacrypho conmi. 
crit, Regim. 1843. Hitzig, Zeitschr. filr unssenschafU. Theol, 
1860, pp. 262-273. Ewald, Oesch. des Volkes Israel, voL iv. 
(1864) p. 265 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Zeitschr. filr vrissenseh, TheoL vol. 
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V. 1862, pp. 199-203; xxii. 1879, pp. 437-454; xxiii, 1880, pp. 
412-422. Kneucker, the same periodical, 1880, pp. 309-323. 
The Introductions of Jahne, Eichhom, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, 
De Wette-Schrader, Eeusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Eeusa (see 
above, p. 12). 

6. The Letter of Jeremiah, 

The letter of Jeremiah, which is said to have been written 
to the exiles destined to be led away to Babylon, is a warning 
against idolatry^ turning upon the theme, that images of 
wood, silver and gold, are the weak, powerless and perishable 
creatures of man's hand, which can absolutely do neither good 
nor harm. The author seeks by these particulars to restrain 
his co-religionists in the Dispersion from all participation in 
heathen rites. This small fragment is certainly of Greek 
origin. 

Many have seen in the passage 2 Mace. i. 1 sqq. a reference 
to this letter. But what is there said does not actually suit it. 
When Origen asserts, that the Lamentations and " the letter " 
also were combined in the Hebrew canon with the Book of 
Jeremiah (Euseb. Hist, ecd, vi. 25. 2: *upsfi/ag nuv dpfivoig xal rri 
eviaroXfi i¥ »/), this certainly rests upon an oversight. Origen 
only means to say, that the writings of Jeremiah were reckoned 
by the Jews as one, so that the number twenty-two is conse- 
quently that of the collected books of Holy Scripture. Christian 
guotajtiom : TertuUian, Scarpiace, c. 8. Cyprian, De daminica 
orations, c. 5, and later writers. 

In the majority of editions and manuscripts, the letter is 
appended to the Book of Baruch (in the Vulgate as its sixth 
chapter). Hence what has been said of manuscripts, editions, 
ancient translations and exegesis with respect to that book 
applies almost throughout in this case. 

in. HISTORICAL LITERATURB. 

The literary productions as yet discussed are in part 
compilations, in part imitations of older scriptural works. 
Hence there is but little specifically ''Hellenistic" to be 
observed in them. The peculiarity of Judaeo-Hellenistic 
literature is apparent in an entirely different manner in 
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those works, which incline in form towards non-scriptural 
Greek models and are thus found in the department of 
historical, poetic and philosophic literature. And first for 
the historical. Pharisaic Judaism as such had scarcely an 
interest in history. It saw in history merely an instruction, 
a warning, how God ought to be served. Hellenistic Judaism 
was certainly in a far higher degree interested in history as 
such. A knowledge of the history of the past formed part of 
the culture of the times. And no people could lay claim to 
be reckoned among the civilised nations, unless they could 
point to an old and imposing history. Even nations hitherto 
regarded as barbarian now compiled their histories and clad 
them in Greek garments for the purpose of making them 
accessible to the entire cultured world. The Hellenistic 
Jews also took their part in such efforts. They too worked 
up their sacred history for the instruction of both their own 
fellow-countrymen and the non-Jewish world. The most 
comprehensive work of the kind, with which we are acquainted, 
is the great historical work of Josephus. He had however a 
series of predecessors, who laboured some ux)on longer, some 
upon shorter periods of Jewish history in various forms. 
Of these some set to work in modest annalistic manner 
(Demetrius), some with fantastic and legendary embellishments 
in niajorem Judaeorum glariam (Eupolemus, Artapanus), while 
some sought in a philosophical manner to represent the great 
Jewish lawgiver as the greatest of philosophers, nay as the 
father of all philosophy (Philo). But the Greek Jews 
occupied themselves not only with the older Jewish history, 
but also depicted — as Pharisaic Judaism had ceased to do^ 
important occurrences, which they had as contemporaries 
experienced, for the purpose of transmitting them to posterity 
(Jason of Gyrene, Philo, Josephus, Justus of Tiberias). Many 
who carried on authorship as a vocation were active in both 
departments. We therefore here place together historical 
works of both kinds, viz. compilations of the older sacred 
history and delineations of contemporary events. 
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The most ancient of these Judaeo-Hellenistic historians have 
been only rescued from ntter oblivion by Alexander Poly- 
histor. This voluminous "writer, who lived about the years 
80-40 B.C. (according to the statements of Suidas, Lex. s,v. 
^AXi^avSpo^, and Sueton. De gramm, c. 20^ comp. Miiller, 
Fragm. iii. 206, and Unger, PhUologus, 1884, p. 528 sqq.), 
composed among other works one irepl ^lovicUmv, in which he 
strung together^ apparently with scarcely any additions of his 
own, extracts from foreign authors concerning the Jews. 
Eusebius in his turn embodied in his Praepardtio evangdica 
(ix. 17-39) a large portion of this collection of extracts. 
And it is to this circumstance, that we are almost entirely 
indebted for our acquaintance with the oldest Judaeo- 
Hellenistic and Samaritan compilations of scriptural history 
whether in poetic or prosaic form, with those of Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, Aristeas, Kleodemus, Philo, Theodotus 
and EzekieL Besides Eusebius, Clemens Alexandrinus also 
once quotes Alexander's work ircpl ^lovBaimv (Strom, 1 21. 
130); and he undoubtedly makes use of it, even when he 
quotes Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus, Artapanus and Ezekiel, 
from whom Alexander gives extracts {Strom, i. 21. 141, 
23. 153—156). The quotation also in Josephus, Antt. 
i 15, is certainly derived from the work irepl ^lovSamv, with 
which Josephus elsewhere betrays his acquaintance {contra 
AptoTU i. 23, and various traces in the ArUiquUies). But 
this is all that is preserved of independent quotation from 
Alexander's work. The extracts in Eusebius are in chrotio- 
logical order. They begin with fragments on the history 
of Abraham from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Melon, Philo, 
Kleodemus. Then follow portions on the history of Jacob 
from Demetrius and Theodotus, then others on Joseph from 
Artapanus and Philo. That this order is not first derived 
from Eusebius, but was followed by Alexander Polyhistor, 
is shown by the nature of the text For the single portions 
are joined together by the connecting words of Alexander 
himself. 
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This is moreover confirmed by a comparison of the 
quotations in Clemens Alexandrinus. For as in Eusebius 
so in Clemens Alexandrinus the extracts on the history of 
Moses follow each other in direct succession : — 

Eupolemus = Euseb. ix. 26 = Clemens, Str. i. 23. 153. 
Artapanus = Euseb. ix. 27 = Clemens, Sir. i 23. 154. 
Ezekiel = Euseb. ix. 28 = Clemens, Str. L 23. 155, 156. 

Hence we see that this is the original order of Alexander 
Polyhistor. The genuineness of Alexander's work has of late 
been frequently disputed, especially by Ranch and Cruice. 
It is thought inconceivable, that a heathen author like 
Alexander should have had so special an interest in Jewish 
affairs ; it is also thought strange that he should call the Old 
Testament Scriptures Upal fiifiXoi (Euseb. ix. 24, 29. 15), and 
that he should here give such detailed accounts of Jewish 
history, while he elsewhere betrays the strangest ignorance 
of it. Its genuineness has been defended against these 
objections by Hulleman (p. 156 sq.), Miiller {Fragm. iii 209), 
and especially with convincing proofs by Freudenthal (pp. 
174—184). The question is moreover one of minor import- 
ance, since it is tolerably indifferent whether these extracts 
were collected by Alexander or by some one else; for in 
either case the extraordinary differences in form and contents 
existing in these fragments is a guarantee, that we have here 
to deal with extracts from works then actually existing and 
not with the single work of a forger. Only the determination 
of the date would be affected, if it could be really proved, 
that the collection was not the production of Alexander 
Polyhistor, inasmuch as the time of Alexander would then 
cease to be a limit. The fragments in themselves furnish 
no cause for relegating them to a later date. For the most 
recent of the authors, from whom the extracts are made, and 
whose date can be determined independently of Alexander, is 
Apollonius Melon (Euseb. ix. 19), a Greek orator of probably 
about 120-100 B.C. (see No. vi. below). 
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Seferences to Jewish affairs are also found in other works 
of Alexander Polyhistor. He quotes the Jewish Sibyl in his 
Chaldaean ancient history (Euseb. Chron. ed. Schone, i 23. 
Cyrill. adv, Julian, ed. Spanh. p. 9®. SyncelL ed. Dindorf, i. 81. 
Comp. Joseph. ArUt. i. 4 3 ; Freudenthal, p. 25 sq.). In his 
work on Italy is found the odd assertion, that the Jewish law 
was derived from a female named Moso (Suidas, Lex, s,v. 
' AXf 5av3f>o;. Mliller, Fragm, n. 25) ; and to his work on Syria 
belongs probably the information that Judaea received its 
name from Juda and Idumaea, the children of Semiramis 
(Steph. Byz. 8,v. 'louda/o. Miiller, Fragm, n. 98-102). It is 
just these strange statements which have given rise to the 
denial of Alexander's authorship of the work mpl 'louda/wv — but 
very incorrectly, for he simply copied what he found in his 
authorities. Consequently, according to their nature, his infor- 
mation is now correct now incorrect. It rests upon only a 
somewhat wanton combination, when the pseudo - Justinian 
Cohort, ad Graec. c. 9 ascribes also to Alexander a statement 
concerning the date of Moses (see my article on "Julius 
Africanus as the source of the pseudo-Justinian Cohortatio ad 
Oraecos'* in Brieger's Zeitschr, fur Kirchengesch, vol. ii. 1878, p. 
319 sqq.). 

Hie text of the fragment nnpi ^louda/uv is in Euseb. JShangelicae 
Praeparatioiiis libri, xv. ed, Gaisford, 4 vols. Oxford 1843. 
dementis Alex. Opera, ed. Dindorf, 4 vols. Oxford 1869. 
MuUer, Fragmenta historicorum Or aecorum, vol, iii. pp. 211-230. 
The prose fragments, partly according to a recent collation of 
manuscripts, are best given in Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor^ pp. 
219-236. On the manuscripts and editions of Eusebius, see 
Freudenthal, pp. 199-202. 

Comp. in general: Eauch, De Alexandri Polyhistoris vita 
atque scriptis, Heidelb. 1843, quoted by Miiller and others as 
" Kumpf." Cruice, Be FL Josephi in auctoribus contra Apionem 
afferevdis fide et atictoritate (Paris 1844), pp. 20-30. Hulleman, 
"De Com. Alexandro Polyhistore" (Miscellanea phUologa et 
paedagoga edd, gymna^siorum Baiavorum doctores, vol. i 1849, 
pp. 87-178). C. MuUer, Fragni. hist, graec. iii. 206-244. 
Vaillant, Be historicis qui ante Josephum Judaicas res scripsere, 
n^mpe Aristea, Bemetrio, Eupolemo, ffecataeo Abderita, Cleo- 
demo, Artapano, Justo Tiberiensij Cornelia Alexandro Polyhistore 
(Paris 1851, Didot), pp. 88-98 (a follower of Cruice). Creuzer, 
Theol. Stud, und Krit. 1853, p. 76 sqq. Herzfeld, Gesch. des 
Volkes JisTOud, iii. 570 sqq. Westermann in Pauly's Beal-Enc. 
der doss. AlterthuTns-wissensch. i. 1 (2nd ed. 1864), p. 734 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor und die wn ihm erhaltenen 
Eeste judaischer und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke, BresL 
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1875. Reuss, Oesch, der heUigen Schriften A. T's (1881), 
§ 520, 521. Unger, " Wann schrieb Alexander Polyhistor ? " 
{PhUologus, vol. xliii. 1884, pp. 528-531). 



1. Demetrius, 

In the same century in which Berosus composed the 
ancient history of the Chaldaeans, and Manetho that of the 
Egyptians, but about sixty years later, Demetrius, a Jewish 
Hellenist, compiled in a brief chronological form a history 
of Israel, his work being equally with theirs according to the 
sacred records. Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21. 141 states its title 
to have been nr^pi r&v iv r§ ^lovSaia fiaatXea'p, And it can 
be scarcely a reason for doubting the correctness of this title, 
that the fragments deal almost all with only the most ancient 
period (so Freudenthal, p. 205 sq.). For Justus of Tiberias 
e.g. also treated of the time of Moses in his Chronicle of the 
Jewish kings. The first fragment in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 2 1 
concerns the history of Jacob from his emigration to Mesopo- 
tamia till his death. At the close the genealogy of the tribe 
of Levi is carried on to the birth of Moses and Aaron. 
Chronology is made a special aim. Nay, the whole is far 
more a settlement of chronology than a history properly so 
called. The date of every single circumstance in the life of 
Laban, e.g. the birth of each of his twelve sons and such 
matters, is precisely determined. Of course many dates have 
to be assumed for which Scripture offers no support. A large 
portion of the chronological statements is obtained by com- 
binations, and in some instances very complicated combina- 
tions of actual dates of Holy Scripture. A second fragment 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 29. 1-3) from the history of Moses 
is chiefly occupied in proving, that Zipporah the wife of 
Moses was descended from Abmham and Keturak This 
fragment is also used in the Chronicon paschale, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 117, and is quoted from Eusebius in the Citron. Anon, in 
Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, ii. 256. In a third (Euseb. Praep. 
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evang. ix. 29. 15) the history of the bitter waters (Ex. xv. 
22 sqq.) is related. Lastly, the chronological fragment pre- 
served in Clem. Alex. Strom, i 21. 141 gives precise statements 
concerning the length of time from the carrying away into 
captivity of the ten tribes and the tribes of Judah and Benjamin 
to Ptolemy IV. It is just this fragment which gives us also 
a key to the date of Demetrius. For it is evident that he chose 
the time of Ptolemy IV. (222-205 B.c.) as a closing point for 
his calculations, because he himself lived in the reign of that 
monarch. Hence we obtain also an important standpoint for 
determining the date of the LXX. For that Demetrius made 
use of the Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch is acknow- 
ledged even by Hody, although such acknowledgment is 
unfavourable to his tendency of pointing out the limited 
diffusion obtained by the LXX. A glance at the contents of 
the fragment renders it needless to prove that its aiUhor vxis 
a Jew. It would certainly never have entered the mind of a 
heathen to take such pains in calculating and completing the 
Biblical chronology. Nevertheless Josephus took him for one 
and confounded him with Demetrius Phalereus {Contra ApUm. 
i. 23 = Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 42 ; comp. Miiller, FragvL ii. 
369\ Freudenthal, p. 170, note). Among modems too, e,g. 
Hody, is found the mistaken notion that he was a heathen. 
The correct one is however already met with in Eusebius, 
Hist. ecd. vi. 13. 7, and after him in Hieronymus, De vir, 
ilhustr. c. 38 (ed. Vallarsi, ii 879). 

Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 141 : Aripk^rpiog 6i frim h rf vnpi 

Tijv if Tfi 'lAuda/(f fiatnTJm rijv ^lovda fuXtiv xai Bfviapkh xat Asvi fi,^ 
aiyji,akmrt66r,vai bvh roD 2fva;^ijps//t, dXX* thou &iFh rfjg al^aXugtag 
ravrrii fig r^v sff^drfiVj ^v tToiricaro NajSoy^^odoy^iTop s^ *Upo6oXupkuv, srij 
fxarh¥ %i%06i hxr^ f'^^^.g 1^. d^* oS hi ai pvXai at dtxa ix ^afiapstai 
ai^dXoiTot yt'y6¥a<riv f w; TlroXt/Jkasou rtrdpTOV [B.C. 222] trri ^ev- 
raxo<r/a iBdofitixovTa rpsa fifivag fmoc, d^* ou di i^ * UpoffoXvfiuv fri} 
rptax6<na rpidxovra hxr^ M'^vag rpsT;. The text of this fragment is 

in many instances corrupt 1. It is impossible that Demetrius, 
with his minute accuracy in scriptural chronology, could have 
reckoned from 573-338, i.e. 235 years from the carrying away 
of the ten tribes to the carrying away of the tribes of Benjamin 
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and Judah, when the interval amounts to about a hundred 
years less. Hence the number 573 must either be reduced, or 
that of 338 increased, by one hundred. The latter is un- 
doubtedly correct, since it may be shown, that other ancient 
chronologists have made the post-exilian period too long (see 
above on Daniel, p. 64). If Demetrius therefore put down 
about seventy years too much for this time, there is for just this 
reason utterly no motive for doing away with this mistake by 
altering " Ptolemy IV." into " Ptolemy VII." For even in the 
accurate Demetrius such a mistake concerning the length of 
the post-exilian period cannot seem surprising, since the scrip- 
tural figures here leave him in the lurch. 2. By abbreviation 
of the text arose the absurdity that an ai'x/iMktaric&TivaLt uTh rou 
^iva'/v^ptifi is first denied, and then that this aty^fiaXtaaia is 
computed from. The thought of the original text undoubtedly 
is, that the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were not made 
captives, but only laid under contribution, by Sennacherib; and 
that 120 years elapsed between this pillaging expedition of 
Sennacherib and the carrying away of Judah and Benjamin. 
With this computation it best agrees, that from the carrying 
away of the ten tribes to that of Judah and Benjamin 573 - 
438 = 135 years are reckoned. For the carrying away of the 
ten tribes by Shalmanezer actually took place about seven or 
eight years before Sennacherib's attack upon Judah (2 Kings 
xviii. 9-13). 

Comp. in general: Vigerus' Anmerkungen to his edition of the 
Praep, evang. of Eusebius (1628). Huetius» Demonstr. evang. 
(5th ed. Lips. 1703) Prop. iv. c. 2, § 22, 30. Hody, De 
Mbliar, textihus (1705), p. 107. Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, p. 
18. Dahne, OeschicML Darstellung der jvd.'dlex, Bel.-Phil. ii. 
220 sq. Cruice, Be FL Josephi fide (1844), pp. 53-58. C. 
Miiller, Fragm. hist, grace, iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De historicis 
qui ante Josephum Jvdaicas res scripsere (Paris 1851), pp. 
45-52. Herzfeld, Gesch, des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 486-488, 575 sq. 
M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assures und BaheTs (1857), pp. 101-104. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), pp. 35-82, 205 sqq., 
219 sqq. Mendelssohn, Anzeige FreudenthaTs in der J&naer, 
Lit,'Ztg, 1 885, No. 6. Siegfried, Zeitschr,f, wiiscnscIiaftL Theol, 
1875, p. 475. Gutschmid, Jahrhb. fiir Protestant, Theol. 1875, 
p. 744 sqq. Gratz, Monatsschr, f. Gesch, u. Wissensch. d, 
Judenth. 1877, p. 68 sqq. Bloch, Die Quellen des FL Josephus 
(1879), p. 56 sqq. 
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2. EiipolemiLS. 

In place of the dry chronological computations of 
Demetrius, we find in Eupolemus a chequered narrative which 
freely handles the scriptural history and further embellishes 
it with all kinds of additions. Formerly three different works 
of this writer were spoken of: 1. IlepX r&v t^9 'Acravpia^ 
'lovSatwv ; 2. Ilepl rrj<; 'Hxiov trpotjyffTeia^ ; and 3. Ilepl r&v 
iv T§ 'lovBeUa ffaaiKetov (so Kuhlmey, p. 3). The first of 
these falls away, because in the fragment in Euseb. Praep. 
evang, ix, 17: EviroXefio^ 8k iv t^ irepX 'lovSaUov rrj^ 
*A<ravpla^ ^c\ iriXiv Bafiv\&va irpSnov fiiv icriadijvai inro 
r&p k.tX,, the words rrj^ 'Aaavpia^ certainly refer to what 
follows (Kauch, p. 21 ; Freudenthal, p. 207), The title 'irepl 
r&p iv TTj ^lovBaia fiaaiXewv is certified by Clemens Alex. 
Siroin. i. 23'. 153. To this work also undoubtedly belongs 
the fragment referring to the history of David and Solomon 
in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 30-34, which Alexander Poly- 
histor asserts that he took from a work irtpX ti}^ 'HXlov 
irpw^eia^ (Freudenthal, p. 208). Thus we in truth obtain 
only one work instead of the supposed three. The first 
fragment (Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17) probably does not 
belong to Eupolemus at all (comp. hereon No. 6 below) ; a 
second almost verbally identical in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
26, and Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 23. 153, represents Moses as 
the "first sage," who transmitted to the Jews the art of 
alphabetical writing, which was then handed on by the Jews 
to the Phoenicians, and by the latter to the Hellenes. The 
Chronieon pascfude, ed. Dindorf, i. 117, also has this frag- 
ment from Eusebius, and Cyrillus Alex. adv. Julian, ed. 
Spanh. p. 231^ has it from Clement. The long passage in 
Euseb. Pta^. evang. ix. 30-34 refers to the history of David 
and Solomon. It commences with a summary of chronology 
from Moses to David, then briefly relates the chief events of 
the history of David (Euseb. ix. 30), and then gives a corre- 
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spondence between Solomon and the kings Uaphres of Egypt 
and Suron of Phoenicia about assistance in the building of the 
temple (Euseb. ix. 31-34; comp. Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 
21. 130; Chron. pasch. ed. Bind. i. 168); and lastly 
describes in detail the building of tire temple (Euseb. ix. 
34). The correspondence with Suron = Hiram is taken from 
2 Chron. ii. 2, 15, comp. 1 Kings v. 15-25 ; and that with 
Uaphres freely imitated from this model. Probably the 
fragment in Euseb. ix. 39, in which it is related how Jeremiah 
foretold the captivity, and how his prediction was fulfilled by 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, also belongs 
to Eupolemus. The fragment is according to the reading of 
the best manuscripts anonymous, but may on internal grounds 
be ascribed to Eupolemus (Freudenthal, p. 208 sq.). A 
chronological fragment in Clemens Alex. Strom, i 2114. 1, 
which computes in a summary manner the time from Adam 
and Moses respectively to the fifth year of Demetrius, or the 
twelfth of Ptolemy, gives us information concerning the date 
of Etipolemus. For by this Demetrius we must probably 
understand (see below) Demetrius I. Soter (162-150 B.C.), 
and hence Eupolemus would have written in the year 
158-157 B.C. or shortly afterwards. He may therefore be, 
as many have supposed, identical with the Eupolemus 
mentioned 1 Mace, viii 17. In this case he would be a 
Palestinian, which is certainly favoured also by the circum- 
stance, that he seems, besides the translation of the LXX., 
of which the Book of Chronicles was certainly in his hands, 
to have made use also of the original Hebrew text (Freuden- 
thal, pp. 108, 119). Concerning his nationality, whether 
Jew or heathen, opinions are, as also in the case of Demetrius, 
divided ; Josephus, c. Apion, L 23 (= Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
42), esteemed him a heathen, as do also Hody and Kuhlmey. 
On the other hand, Eusebius, Hist, eccl, vl 13. 7, and 
Jerome, De viris illustr. c. 38, regard him as a Jew. And 
this, as Freudenthal has recently shown, is undoubtedly 
correct (pp. 83-85). 
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Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 141 : "En h\ xal EMy.tfiog iy rfi 

IfAQidf vpayftMTtit^ rdk vdvra iri) ffiffh a'lrh * Aba/A ayft roD ^f^^srcu 
frou^ AfifAfirpiou jSa^iXs/a^, UroXifiam rh dwolxarov 6ociriKtuo9rog 
Atyvvrov, 6wtdy%6dai in) fipfi*^, d/^ oS ds ;^ovo(; f^iyayt Muvofi^ roui 
'louda/ou; 1^ Aiyifsrrov M r))y vpmpiifikvr^v '^pohtf/iiiav irwdyiaSou irfi 
h^iKia vttraxocta iydo^KOfra, [&vh dk rou ^otou rourou a^t rSi» iv 
'P(tf/tf] brdruv Tatcu Ao/Jktriavod Katf/avoD tfuva^po/^f ra/ en} fxar&v f/xotfi]. 

In this fragment also the text is defective. Above all, it is 
certain that the number 2580 must be corrected to 1580, since 
Eupolemns could not have reckoned 2580 years from Moses to 
his own time. Then the synchronism of the fifth year of 
Demetrius with the twelfth of Ptolemy causes difficulties. 
For no twelfth year of any Ptolemy coincides with the fifth 
year of Demetrius IL (= 142-141 B.C.). The twelfth year 
indeed of Ptolemy VII. (= 159-158) concurs with the fifth year 
of Demetrius I. (= 158-157 B.C.). But Ptolemy VII. Physcon 
was at that time only ruler of Cyrenaica. He reigned in Egypt 
contemporaneously with his brother Ptolemy VI. Philometor, 
who however began his reign four years previously. We must 
therefore either regard, with Gutschmid, the whole statement 
concerning Ptolemy as a gloss or, which is more simple, alter 
the number. However this may be, the supposition that 
Demetrius I. Soter is intended is especially favoured by the 
circumstance, that at all events such was the view of Clemens 
Alex. For he reckons from the fifth year of Demetrius to the 
consulship of Cn. Domitius Calvinus and C. Asinius Pollio 
(these names being certainly hidden under the corrupted words 
Vatou Aof^triatoZ Kaeiavou), i.e. to the year 40 B.G. in which Herod 
was named king (Joseph. AtUL xiv. 14. 5) 120 years, which of 
necessity reach back to Demetrius I., even if the reckoning Ls 
not quite accurata Gutschmid has best restored the closing 

words by the complement VvaUu AofAtrhu xal ^ Acnkxt Ivh Ka^/avoD 

cvta^poij^nrai. Cassianus is mentioned as a chronologist by Clem. 
Strom, i. 21. 101. 

Comp. in general : Huetius, Bemonstr. evang. Prop, iv, c. iL 
§ 29. Hody, I)e liblior. textib, p. 106. Valckenaer, De AristobtUo, 
pp. 18, 24. Dahne, Geschicktl, Barstellunff, ii. 221 sq. Kuhlmey, 
JSupolemi fragmenta prolegmnenis et cammentario iTistriLcta, Berol. 
1840. Rauch, De Alex. Polyh, pp. 20-22. Cruice, De Fl, Jos. 
fide, pp. 58-61. C. Mliller, Fragm, hist. gr. iii. 207 sqq. Vail- 
lant, De historids, etc., pp. 52-59. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 481-483, 572-574 M. Niebuhr, Gesch. Assures, 
pp. 353-356. Cobet in A6yiog 'EpfA^g M. M Ko»rou, vol. L 
(Leyden 1866) p. 168 sq. Ewald, Gesch. d, V, Isr. i. 76, 
vii. 91, 92. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82 sqq., 105-130, 208 
sqq., 225 sqq. Siegfried, Zeitschr. f. vnssenschaftl, Tluol, 1875, 
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ji. 476 sqq. Gutschmid, Jahrbb, f. proL Theol 1875, p. 749 -eqq. 
Gratz, MoncUsschr. /. 6e$ch. u. Wissensch, d. Jtidmth. 1877, 
p. 61 sqq. Bloch, Die QueUen des FL Josq>hu8 (1879), 
p. 58 sqq. 

3. Artapanus. 

In his work irepl 'lovSaitov Artapanus is still farther 
removed than Eupolemus from the sober and unadorned style 
of Demetrius. The sacred history is quite methodically 
embellished, or to speak more correctly remodelled, by 
fantastic and tasteless additions — and this recasting is 
throughout in the interest of the tendency to a glorification of 
the Jewish people. One chief aim is directed towards 
proving, that the Egyptians were indebted to the Jews for all 
useful knowledge and institutions. Thus the very first frag- 
ment (Euseb. Prciep, evang. ix. 18) relates that Abraham, when 
he journeyed into Egypt, instructed the king, Fharethothes, in 
astrology. A second (Euseb. ix. 23) narrates how Joseph, 
when raised by the king to be the chief governor of the 
country, provided for the better cultivation of the land. And 
finally, the long article concerning Moses (Euseb. ix. 2 7) gives 
detailed information of his being the real founder of all the 
culture and even of the worahip of the gods in Egypt. For 
he it was whom the Greeks call Musaeus, the instructor of 
Orpheus, the author of a multitude of useful inventions and 
attainments, of navigation, architecture^ military science, and 
philosophy. He also divided the country into thirty-six 
provinces, and commanded each province to worship God ; he 
also instructed the priests in hieroglyphics. He introduced 
order into State affairs. Hence he was beloved by the 
Egyptians, who called him Hennas, St^ ri}v r&v tep&p 
ypafifAOTODV ipfiffpeiav. King Chenephres however sought, out 
of envy, to get rid of him. But none of the means he used 
succeeded. When Chenephres was dead, Moses received 
commandment from God to deliver His people from Egyptian 
bondage. The histoiy of the exodus and of all that preceded 
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it, especially of the miracles by which the permission to 
depart was extorted, is then related at length and in accord* 
ance with the Scripture narrative, but at the same time with 
many additions and embellishments. Single traits from this 
history are related, with express appeal to Artapanus, in 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 23. 154, in Chron, pasch, ed. Dindorf, 
i. 117, and in the Chron. anonym, in Cramer, Anecdota, Paris, 
iL 176. Traces of the employment of this work may be 
pointed out especially in Josephus (see Freudenthal, pp. 169— 
171). The more plainly its Jewish authorsliip is manifested 
by the tendency of the whole work, the more strange does it 
appear, that Moses and the patriarchs should be exhibited as 
founders of the Egyptian worships. Jacob and his sons 
are represented as founding the sanctuaries at Athos and 
Heliopolis (23. 4). Moses directs each province to honour 
God {top Qeov tre^Oiiaeadat) ; he prescribes the consecration 
of the Ibis (27. 9) and of Apis (27. 12). In a word, the 
religion of Egypt is referred to Jewish authority. This fact 
has been explained by Freudenthal by the surely incorrect 
notion, that the author was indeed a Jew, but wanted to pass 
for a heathen, and indeed for an Egyptian priest (pp. 149 sq., 
152 sq.). For nowhere does such an attempt come plainly 
forward. And with such a tendency, an entirely unknown 
name such as Artapanus would certainly never have been 
chosen as a shield. Nor does it* at all explain the pheno- 
mena. For if the work had appeared under a heathen mask, 
we should sui*ely expect, that it would have energetically 
denounced in the name of this acknowledged authority the 
abomination of idol-worship, as is actually done, e.g. in the 
case of the Sibyllist (iii. 20), and of pseudo-Aristeas (pp. 38, 
14 sq., ed. Mor. Schmidt). Thus, under all circumstances, the 
strange fact remains, that a Jewish author has represented 
Moses as the founder of Egyptian rites. But however strange 
this may appear, it is explained by the tendency of the whola 
Moses was the introducer of all culture, even of religious 
culture. This and nothing else is the meaning. Besides, it 
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must be considered, that the heathen worship is in reality 
represented in a tolerably innocent light For the sacred 
animals are not so much worshipped, as on the contrary 
'' consecrated " for their utility — r^ Qe^, as we cannot but 
conclude. But even thus, we certainly have still to do with 
a Jewish author, who cared more for the honour of the Jewish 
name, than for the purity of divine worship. Perhaps too an 
apologetic purpose co-operated in causing the Jews, who were 
decried as despisers of the gods, to figure as founders of reli- 
gious worship. Considering the marked prominence of Egyptian 
references, there needs no other proof that the author was an 
Egyptian. With regard to date, it can only be affirmed with 
certainty of him and of those who follow, that they were 
predecessors of Alexander Polyhistor. 

Comp. in general : Huetius, Bemonstr. evang. Prop. iv. c. ii. 
§ 62. Yalckenaer, De AristobtUo, p. 26. Dahne, OeschickU. 
Darstdlung, ii. 200-203. Bauch, De Alexandra Polyhistore, 
p. 22 sq. C. Miiller, Fragm, iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, De hi$tarici$, 
etc., pp. 74-83. Herzfeld, Oesch. des Volkes Jisrad, iii. 483-486, 
574. Cobet in the Aoy/oj 'Kp;*?;, i. 170, 171. Ewald, ii. 129. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh, pp. 143-174, 215 sqq., 231 sqq. 
Bloch, Die Quellcn des Josephiis, p. 60 sqq. 

4. Aristeas, 

A fragment from the work of one otherwise unknown, 
Aristeas vepl *IovBauov, in which the history of Job is briefly 
related in accordance with the Bible, is given in Euseb. 
Praqf. ev. ix. 25. The history itself presents nothing worthy 
of remark, but the personal accounts both of Job and his 
friends are supplemented on the ground of other scriptural 
material. Thus it is said of Job, that he was formerly called 
Jobab, 'Iwfi being evidently identical with 'Itofidfi, Gen. 
xxxvi. 33. Upon the ground of this identification Job is 
then made a descendant of Esau, for Jobab was a son of 
Serach (Gen. zxxvL 33), and the latter a grandson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 10, 13). According indeed to the extract of 
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Alexander Folyhistor, Aristeas is said to have related that 
Esau himself " married Bassara and begot Job of her " (top 
"Haav yijfJLavra Baaaapav iv 'EBwfi yevvrjirat 'leo)3). Most 
probably however this rests upon an inaccurate reference of 
Alexander Polyhistor; for Aristeas, who was quoting from 
the Bible, must certainly have called Jobab not the son, but 
correctly the great-grandson of Esau. From Gen. xxxvL 33 
is also derived the name Bassara as the mother of Job (*Iq)/3^)3 
vw Zapa iK Boaoppa^, where indeed Bosra is in reality 
not the mother, but the native place of Jobab). Our author 
already used the LXX. translation of the Book of Job. It 
is moreover remarkable, that in the supplement to Job in 
the Septuagint the personal accounts of Job are compiled 
exactly after the manner of Aristeas. Freudenthal thinks it 
certain that this supplement was derived from Aristeas. 

Comp. m general : C. Mliller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Herzfeld, 
Geseh. des Volkes Jisrad, iii. 488 sqq., 577-579. Ewald, vii. 92. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 136-143, 231. 

5. deodemus or Malchm. 

The work of a certain Cleodemus or Malchus, of which un- 
fortunately only a short notice is preserved, seems to have pre- 
sented a classic example of that intermixture of native (Oriental) 
and Greek traditions, which was popular throughout the region 
of Hellenism. The notice in question is communicated by 
Alexander Polyhistor, but is taken by Eusebius, Fraep. evang. 
ix. 20, not directly from the latter, but from Josephus, Antt, 
115, who on his part quotes literally from Alexander. The 
author is here called KkeoSrip^oa 6 irpoipfifrrj^ 6 koI Md\j(p^, 
6 iCTop&v r^ 'irepi ^lovSaiwv KaOia^ koX Mtovcrj^ iaroprjarev 6 
vofM)0er7i<i axn&v. Both the Semitic name Malchus and the 
contents of the work prove, that the author was no Greek, 
but either a Jew or a Samaritan. Freudenthal prefers the 
latter view chiefly on account of the intermixture of Greek 
and Jewish traditions. But about 200-100 B.C. this is 

DIV. n. VOL. III. 
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quite as possible in a Jew as in ^ Samaritan. In the work 
of this Malchus it is related, that Abraham had three sons 
by Keturah, 'Aif>€pav, ^Aa-ovpeifi, *Id<l>pav, from whom the 
Assyrians, the town of Aphra and the land of Africa derive 
their names. The orthography of the names (which I have 
given according to Freudenthal) vacillates considerably. Hence 
on^rt*, nD'»y and ib?, Gen. xxv. 3, 4, are evidently identical 
with them. But while in Gen. xxv. Arab tribes are intended, 
our author derives from them entirely different nations, which 
were known to him. He then further relates, that the three 
sons of Abraham departed with Heracles to Libya and Antaeus, 
that Heracles married the daughter of Aphra, and of her 
begat Diodorus, whose son again was Sophonas (or Sophax), 
from whom the Sophaki derive their name. These last 
traditions are also found in the Libyan (or Soman ?) history 
of King Juba (Plutarch. Sertor. c. ix., also in Muller, Fragm. 
hist, gr, iii. 471) ; only that the genealogical relation of 
Diodorus and Sophax is reversed : Heracles begets Sophax 
of Tinge, the widow of Antaeus, and Diodorus is the son of 
Sophax. 

Comp. in general : C. Muller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Vaillant, 
De historicis, etc., pp. 72-74. Herzfeld, Gesch, des Volkes Jisrad^ 
iii. 489, 575. Ewald, vii. 91. Freudenthal, Alex, Pdyh. 
pp. 130-136, 215, 230. Siegfried, ZeUschr. f. vnssensch. Theol 
1875, p. 476 sq. 

6. An anonymoics Writer. 

Among the extracts of Alexander Polyhistor are found, 
Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 17 and 18, two, which to judge by 
their contents are evidently identical, although the one is much 
shorter than the other. The longer (Euseb. ix. 17) is given 
as an extract from Eupolemus, who relates that Abraham 
descended in the [thir]teenth generation from the race of 
giants, who after the deluge built the tower of Babel, that he 
himself emigrated from Chaldaea to Phoenicia and taught the 
Phoenicians rpoTrh^ fjKlov koX creXiji^? icaX rk ahXa irdvra. 
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He also proved of assistance to them in war. He then 
departed by reason of a famine to Egypt, where he lived with 
the priests in Heliopolis and taught them much, instructing 
them in rijv aarpoKoyiav koX t^ Xoiird, The real discoverer 
however of astrology was Enoch, who received it from the 
angels and imparted it to men. We are told the same 
virtually, but more briefly, in the second extract, Euseb. ix. 18, 
which Alexander Polyhistor derived from an anonymous work 
{iv ik aSeaTTOTOi^s evpofiev). If this parallel narrative is itself 
striking, it must also be added, that the longer extract can 
scarcely be from Eupolemua Eupolemus was a Jew, but in 
the extract Gerizim is explained by 8po^ vy^urrov. Also 
according to Eupolemus Moses was the first sage (Euseb. ix. 
26), while in the extract Abraham is already glorified as the 
father of all science. Hence the supposition of Freudenthal, 
that the original of both extracts was one and the same, viz. 
the anonymous work of a Sainaritan, and that the longer 
extract of Alexander has been ascribed by an oversight to 
Eupolemus, is one which commends itself. In this work 
also, as remains to be mentioned, Greek traditions and 
Scripture history are again blended. 

Comp. in general : C. Miiller, Fragm. iii. 207 sqq. Freuden- 
thal, Alex. Polyh. pp. 82-103, 207 sq., 223 sqq. Siegfried, 
Zeitschr.fur wissenscha/ll. TheoU 1875, p. 476. 

7. Jason of Cyrene and the second Book of Maccabees, 

The authors from whom extracts were made by Alexander 
Polyhistor compiled chiefly from the older Scripture history. 
The work of Jason of Cyrene, on which our second Book of 
Maccabees is based, is an example of the treatment of those 
important epochs of later Jewish history, in which they had 
themselves lived, by Hellenistic Jews. For this book is, as 
the author himself informs us, only an abridgment (iinTOfirf, 
2 Mace, ii 26, 28) from the larger work of a certain Jason 
of Cyrene (2 Mace. ii. 23). The original work comprised five 
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volumes, which are in our second Book of Maccabees condensed 
into one (2 Mace. iL 23). Thus the contents of the former 
seem to have been parallel with those of the latter. The 
abridgment handed down to us tells first of an unsuccessful 
attack upon the treasury of the temple, undertaken in the time 
of Seleucus IV. (b.c. 175) by his minister Heliodorus; it then 
relates the religious persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes and 
the apostasy of a portion of the Jews ; and lastly recounts 
the Maccabaean rising and its progress down to the decisive 
victory of Judas over Nicanor (160 B.C.). Thus the book 
comprises a period of not much more than fifteen years, 
176-160 B.C. The events related are for the most part the 
same as in the first Book of the Maccabees. But the narrative 
differa in many particulars, and in some parts even in the 
order of the events, from the account in the first book The 
differences are of such a kind that an acquaintance with that 
book can hardly be assumed on the part of our author 
(Hitzig, Oesch. des Volkes Israel, ii. 415, holds the opposite 
view). At the same time there can be no doubt, that on the 
whole, the simple narrative of 1 Mace, based as it is on good 
native sources, deserves the preference over the rhetorical 
narrative of the second. On the other hand the latter offers a 
copiousness of independent detail, especially in the preliminary 
history of the Maccabaean rising, the historical truth of which 
there are no grounds for doubting. The view must therefore 
be accepted, that contemporary sources of information were 
at the disposal also of Jason of Gyrene, but that these were 
probably not in writing, but only the oral accounts of con- 
temporaries, who narrated from memory the events of those 
fifteen years. If such narratives reached Jason not directly, 
but through a series of intermediaries, this would explain both 
the copiousness and the inaccuracy of the details. 

If the view that Jason of Gyrene derived the history he 
relates from the lips of contemporaries is correct, he must have 
written not long after 160 B.c. At all events, unless we are 
willing to allow for the use of written documents also, we must 
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not make the interval between the events and the date of 
the author too long, as otherwise an acquaintance with such 
numerous and yet relatively correct particulars would be no 
longer possible. Nor does the mythical character of many 
of the narratives {e,g. the martyrdom of Eleazar and the seven 
brethren, 2 Mace, vi.-vii) tend against the view of so early 
an origin. For a period of a few decades — especially at a 
distance from the scene of the events — is more than sufficient 
for the formation of such myths. The unhistorical" notice, 
XV. 37, that after the victory over Nicanor Jerusalem remained 
in the hands of the Hebrews, can indeed only have been 
written by one at a great distance from the events. But 
on the other hand this scarcely affects Jason but his epito- 
mizer. Why the narrative breaks off at the victory over 
Kicanor is somewhat enigmatical Perhaps this ending was 
not contemplated by Jason. 

With respect to the date of the epitomizer it can only be 
said, that he is certainly more ancierU than Philo, who seems 
to have been acquainted with this book. Both the original 
work and the epitome were without doubt originally written 
in Greek. For it is very characteristically distinguished by 
its rhetorical Greek style from the annalistic Hebrew style of 
the first Book of Maccabees. The second book is very unlike 
the first in another respect also ; it aims directly at edification 
by the narrative of the heroic faith of the Maccabees, and of 
the marvellous events by which God preserved the continu- 
ance of the Jewish religion and worship. 

Tke two letters, which are now placed before this book 
(2 Mace. i.-ii. 18), stand in no connection with it. They 
are letters of the Palestinian to the Egyptian Jews, in which 
the latter are summoned to the feast of the Dedication. They 
are evidently two originally independent pieces of writing, 
afterwards combined by a later hand, but not that of the 
epitomizer, with this second Book of Maccabees. Their 
purpose is to influence the Egyptian Jews with respect to the 
feast of the Dedication. 
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In Philo's work, Qiiod omnis prohus liber, § 13 (Mang. ii. 459), 
is described the manner in which many tyrants have persecuted 
the pious and virtuous. The several features of this description 
so greatly recall that of Antiochus Epiphanes in the second 
Book of Maccabees, that an acquaintance with this book on 
the part of Philo can scarcely be doubted ; comp. Lucius, Der 
Essenismus (1881), pp. 36-39. Josephus has indeed a few 
points in common with this book, which are absent from 

1 Mace, (see Grimm, Hxeget. HandK zu 2 Mace. p. 13). It is 
nevertheless very improbable that he was acquainted with the 
second Book of Maccabees (see Grimm, p. 20). On the other 
hand the philosophical exhortation, known as the fourth Book 
of Maccabees, is entirely based upon it 

Christian testimony begins with Heb. xi. 35 ; for hu/i^avts&tioav 
evidently refers to 2 Mace. vL 19, 28 Qri rb rCfivam vposnyt, 
i^i H rv/i^ajf09 sudsug r,\&t), while Other allusions in Heb. xL 35 sq. 
recall 2 Mace. vi.-vii. Comp. Bleek, Stvd. und Xritik, 1853, 
p. 339, and Bleek's Commewtary on Heb. xi 35. The oldest 
quotation is Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14 97 : ' ApitfropouXtfi . . . 

cj /i,t/A¥firai 6 ^yra^dfiitoi rjv tSiv Maxxa^atxuv l^/ro^xijy (comp. 

2 Mace. i. 10). Hippolytus in his work, de Christo et Anti- 
christo, c. 49 (Lagarde, p. 25), refers to this book in the words : 

xai raZra fih . . . fftffrifiavTat h roTg MaxxaffatxoTg. 

Origen appeals in many passages to this book in proof of 
important doctrines: 1. Of the doctrine of creation ex nihilo 
to 2 Mace. viL 28 (c^ oux ovrw fco/fj^fy aurcb o 0f^() : CommeTU. in 
Joann. vol. i. c. 18 (Lommatzsch, i. 37) ; de prmcipiis^ ii. 1. 5 
(Lommatzsch, xxi. 142). 2. Of the doctrine of the intercession 
of saints to 2 Mace. xv. 14 (6 coXXeb vpootv^6/jLtfog vspi roD Xaoi/ 
xal rtig ay sag vrCXioa; 'uptftJag): Comment, in Joann. voL xiii. 
c. 57 (Lommatzsch, ii. 120); in Cant. Cant. lib. iii (Lommatzsch, 
XV. 26) ; de oratione, c. 11 (Lommatzsch, xvii. 125). 3. He also 
makes special and very full mention of the history of Eleazar 
and the seven Maccabaean brothers (2 Mace. vi. 18~viL Jin.) as 
glorious examples of dauntless martyrdom in the Exhortatio 
ad martyrium, c. 22-27 (Lommatzsch, xx. 261-268) ; comp. 
also Comment, in epist. ad Bom. lib. iv. c. 10 (Lommatzsch, 
vi. 305). 4. Other quotations in Origen : fragm. in Exod. 
(Lommatzsch, viii. 302) ; contra Cels. viii. 46, fin^ (Lommatzsch, 
XX. 176). 

Cyprian also quotes the history of the Maccabaean martyrs, 
2 Mace, vl-vii. (ad Fortunatum, c 11, and Testim. iii. 17). The 
Fathers in general have delighted in treating of these Macca- 
baean martyrs (often with the use of the so-called fourth Book 
of Maccabees); nay, they were at last transplanted among 
Christian saints. For material bearing on this, see Wetstein's 
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notes on Origen, Exhort, ad martyr, c. 23 (Loramatzsch, xx. 262), 
and the Vita^e Sanctorum (Lipomannus, Surius, Bollandist., 
Nilles' Kalendarium manuaUy 1879 to August 1); some also in 
Freudenthal, Die Flavins Josephus heigelegte Schrift iiber die 
ITerrschaft der Vemunft (1869), p. 29 sqq. Creuzer, Stud, und 
Krit. 1853, p. 85 sq. Bahr, Die christlichen Dvchter und 
GeschicJUschreiher Boms (2nd ed. 1872), p. 50 sqq. 

Its title as the second Book of the Maccaiees is first found in 
Euseb, Bra&p. evang. viii. 9, fin. : 'Af>/(rro/3ouXoff . . . oSrog tf axfrhg 

fiL¥fifA09tvfi. Hieronymus, Brol. galeatus to the Books of Samuel 
(Vallarsi, ix. 459) : Machabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum 
reperi. Secundus Graecus est, quod ex ipsa quoque fpaau 
probari potest 

With respect to manv^scripts, editions and anci&ni translations, 
what was said above, p. 10, in the case of the first Book of 
Maccabees, applies in most instances to the second. We need 
only remark : (1) that the second Book of Maccabees is not con- 
tained in the cod. Sinaiticus, and (2) that besides the old Latin 
translation, which has passed into the Vulgate (and which alone 
Sabatier, Biblior. sa^cror. Lai. versiones antiquae, vol. ii., knows), 
there is another in a cod. Ambrosianus from which Peyxon has 
published it (Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio et in 
Clodium fra^menta inedita, 1824, p. 73 sqq.) ; the edition of the 
same text promised for Ceriani's Monumenta sacra et prof. vol. L 
fasa 3, has, as far as I know, not yet made its appearance. 

The exegetical and critical litercUure also of this book is 
almost entirely the same as that of the first Book of Maccabees 
(see above, p. 11 sq.). In the Exegetisches Hdndbuch zu de7i 
Apohryphen (Leipzig 1857) the fourth part compiled by Grimm 
treats of the second, third and fourth Books of the Maccabees. 
We mention besides: [H. Eberh. (ilo. Paulus], "Ueber das 
zwejrte Buch der Maccabaer" (Eichhorn's Allg. Bihlioth. der 
bibl. Literatur, vol. i. 1787, pp. 233-241). Bertheau, De secicndo 
libro MaccahaMrum^ Getting. 1829. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisraelj ii. 443-456. Patrizzi, De consensu utriusque libri 
Ma/JicAaeorumj Bomae 1856. Cigoi, Historischchronologische 
Schwierigkeiten im zweiten Makkaiderbuche, Klagenfurt 1868. 
Kasten, Der historische Werth des zweiten Bitches der Makkabder^ 
Stolp 1879 (Gymnasialprogr.). 

On the two letters at the beginning of the book see (besides 
the above-named literature) : Valckenaer, De AristohUoy pp. 
38-44. Schltinkes, Epistolae quae secundo Mace, libro i. 1-9, 
legitur explication Colon. 1844. The same, Difficiliorum locorum 
epistolae quae 2 Mace. i. 10-ii. 18, legitur explication Colon. 1847. 
Gmtz, "Das Sendschreiben der Palastinenser an die agyptisch- 
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judaischen Gemeinden wegen der Feier der Tempelweihe" 
(MoncUsschr. fur Gesch. und Wissensch. des Jvdenth. 1877, 
pp. 1-16, 49-60). 



8. The Third Book of Maccabees, 

The so-called third Book of Maccabees may here be 
mentioned along with the second^ as having at least the form 
of an historical narrative of a supposed episode of later Jewish 
history. In truth it is a tolerably insipid piece of fiction 
founded at most on an entirely una^pertainable historical fact. 
It relates how Ptolemy IV. Philopator, after his victory over 
Antiochus the Great at Baphia, came to Jerusalem and 
entertained the desire of entering also the interior of the 
temple. As he was not to be turned from his purpose by 
any representations, the Jews in their distress cried to God, 
who heard their prayer and struck Ptolemy, so that he fell 
stunned to the ground (i.-ii 24). Ptolemy exasperated 
returned to Egypt and meditated revenge. He deprived the 
Alexandrian Jews of their civic rights, and commanded that 
all the Jews in Egypt, together with their wives and children, 
should be brought in chains to Alexandria, where they were 
confined in the racecourse. Their number was so great, that 
the clerks, who were to write down the names of each, had 
not, after forty days' labour, come to the end, and were obliged 
to leave off for want of writing materials (iL 25-iv. Jin,). 
Ptolemy now commanded that five hundred elephants should 
be intoxicated by wine and incense and incited against the 
people in the racecourse. When all preparations had been 
made the execution was delayed till the next day, because 
the king had slept till the time for his chief meal. On the 
second day too nothing was done, because the king had, 
through the dispensation of God, suddenly forgotten every- 
thing, and was very angry to find that hostile designs were 
entertained against his faithful servants the Jews. On the 
same day however he repeated at his repast the former 
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order for the extirpation of the Jews. When then on the 
third day matters at last seemed getting serious, and the king 
was already approaching the racecourse with his troops, two 
angels appeared from heaven at the prayer of the Jews and 
paralysed the troops of the king with terror. The elephants 
then rushed upon the troops of the king, trampled on and 
destroyed them (v.~vi. 21). The king was now much irritated 
against his counsellors and commanded the Jews to be 
liberated from their chains, nay, to be entertained for seven 
days at his expense. Then they celebrated their deliverance 
with feasting and rejoicing, and resolved to keep these days 
as festivals for ever. And the king issued a letter of pro- 
tection in favour of the Jews to all governors in the provinces, 
and gave the Jews permission to put to death such of their 
fellow-countrymen as had apostatized from the faith. They 
made abundant use of this permission and returned joyfully 
home (vi. 22-vii. fin,). 

This narrative is not only almost throughout a mere 
fiction, but it belongs, among productions of the kind, to 
those of the weakest sort. The author evidently revels 
in keeping up psychological impossibilities. The style 
also con-esponds, being bombastic and involved. The only 
foundation for the author's fiction seems to have been 
an old legend which we still read in Josephua For he 
relates {contra Apion, ii. 5) that Ptolemy VII. Physcon cast 
the Jews of Alexandria, who as adherents of Cleopatra 
were his political opponents, to intoxicated elephants, who 
however turned instead against the friends of the king, 
whereupon the king gave up his purpose and the Jews of 
Alexandria celebrated the day in remembrance of the event. 
According to this account the celebration of this festival, which 
is also mentioned in the third Book of Maccabees (vi. 36), 
seems at all events to be historical. And some unstscertained 
fact may certainly be the foundation of the legend, the older 
form of which seems to have been in the hands of Josephus, 
since all is in his account simpler and more psychologically 
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comprehensible, and he was evidently unacquainted with the 
third Book of Maccabees. When then the latter refers the 
history to Ptolemy IV. instead of VIL, this is already a 
divergence from the older legend, and still more so are the 
other additions with which the author has enriched his 
narrative. 

As to the date of the author, the utmost that cau be 
ventured is a conjecture. The contents and tendency of the 
book seem to presuppose a persecution of the Alexandrian 
Jews, on account of which the author desires to comfort and 
encourage his co-religionists. This leads our thoughts to the 
time of Caligula, when such a persecution on a large scale 
took place for the first time. Hence Ewald, Hausrath, Eeuss 
and others place the composition of the book in his reign. 
But then it would be strange, that the author does not make 
Ptolemy lay claim to divine honours, which was the chief 
stumbling-block in the case of Caligula. On the whole we 
should expect in it more special references to events under 
Caligula. Hence we can but approve of Grimm's reserva- 
tion, though he has every inclination to agree with Ewald's 
hypothesis {Exeget Handb, p. 218 sq.)* In general, we 
may say, that the book originated at the earliest in the 
first century before Christ, at the latest in the first century 
after Christ; the former, because the author already knows 
the Greek additions to Daniel (vL 6) ; the latter, because 
it would otherwise have found no acceptance with the 
Christian Church. 

The oldest Christian testimony is the Canones apost. (in 
Cotelier, Pair, apost. 2nd ed. i, 453) canon 76 (al. 85) : Maxxa- 
fiaim rpia. The stichometry of Nicephorus also reckons: 
Maxxa/SaixA / (in Credner, ^r Gesch, des Kanons, p. 119). In 
the Synopsis Athanasii stands instead Maxxa^a'/xit /S/iSx/a 6\ 
Uro\f/Aaixd (Credner, p. 144), where, according to Credner's 
conjecture, xa! is perhaps to be read instead of the number 
6', so that our third Book of Maccabees would have to be 
understood by UToXtfiaYxd, For other testimony, see Eichhorn, 
Mnl. in die apokr. Schriften des A. T. p. 288 sq. Grimm, 
Handb. p. 221 sq. The book seems never to have been known in 
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the Latin CJiurcli, on which account it is absent from the 
Vulgate. On the other hand, it found approbation in the 
Syrian Church, as the existing old Syriac translation proves. 
The name " Book of Maccabees " has been very inaptly given 
to the book, merely because here also a persecution of Jews 
faithful to their religion is the subject. 

The book is as a rule found in the manuscripts of the Septua- 
gint, so especially in the cod. Alexandrinus. Hence it is also 
found in most editions of the Septuagint and in the separate 
editions of the Greek apocryphal books (see above, p. 10 sq.). 
Of ancient vei-sions the old Syriac need only be mentioned 
here (see above, p. 11). 

For the exegetical aids in general, see above, p. 11. Com- 
mentary: Grimm, "Das zweite, dritte und vierte Buch der 
Maccabaer" (JExegetisches Handbuch zu den Apokryphen des 
A.T.*8, Part 4), Leipzig 1857. Investigations : Eichhorn, Einl, in 
die apokryphischen Schriften des A.TJ8, pp. 278-290. Bertholdt, 
£ini, in sammtliche kanon. und apokr, Schriften des A, u, N, T. 
voL iii. pp. 1082-1091. Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, iv. 
611-614. De Wette-Schrader, Bird, in das A,TJs, p. 572 sq. 
Keil, Bird, in das A.T. 3rd ed. p. 720 sq. Hausrath, Neutesta- 
mentl, Zeitgesch, 2nd ed ii. 262-265* Seuss^ Oesch. der heil. 
Schriften Alten Testaments, § 574. 



9. Philo's Historical Works. 

Philo, the philosopher, must also be named here as a 
writer of works on Jewish history. Indeed he has left us 
narratives not only from the m^ore ancient history, but also 
from that^of his oum times. 

1. With respect to the former a large work, which has 
been preserved almost entire, viz. a comprehensive delineation 
of the Mosaic legislation, must first be mentioned. It is not 
indeed an historical narrative properly so called, but a syste- 
matic statement ; still it is one so made, that Philo attempts 
therein to give a survey of the legislative labours of Moses 
himself, i,e, of the virtual contents of the Pentateuch. That 
he does not do this without being essentially influenced by 
his own philosophical views is a thing self-evident. But still 
his purpose is simply to give, in an objective historical 
manner, a survey of the Mosaic legislation. The several 
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parts of this work have come down to us in the manuscripts 
and editions under special titles, as though they were separate 
books. It will be shown below, § 34, that the plan of the 
whole work is as follows: (a) The first book refers to the 
creation of the world. For Moses treated of this in the 
beginning of his work, to make it plain that his legislation 
was according to the will of nature, {b) The following books 
treat of the lives of Enos, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Joseph, but so that the first three are only briefly 
treated in the introduction to the life of Abraham, while the 
last four have each a separate book devoted to them. The 
lives of Abraham and Joseph have been preserved. The 
histories of all these individuals is related, because by their 
lives they exhibit the universal types of morality, " the living 
unwritten laws." (c) Next follows the legislation proper, the 
ten chief commandments, first in one book and then in four 
books, the special laws arranged according to the rubrics of the 
ten commandments (particulars, § 34). Thus a survey is 
really taken of the actual contents of the Pentateuch. The 
tendency of the entire work is everywhere to hold up the 
Jewish law as the wisest and most humane. The ritual and 
ceremonial laws are not passed by ; but Fhilo always knows 
how to realize their rational side, so that he who perfectly 
observes them is not only the best, but also the most cultured 
man, the true philosopher. This also makes it clear that the 
work, if not solely, was chiefly intended for non- Jewish readers. 
The educated of all nations were to be brought by it to the 
perception, that the Jewish was the most perfect law, the law 
by which men were best trained to be good citizens and true 
X^hilosophers. 

In a separate work, which does not, as has been usuaUy 
supposed, belong to this collective work, Fhilo has also written 
a life of Moses himself. In this also the manner and object 
are the same as in the systematic work. Moses is described 
as the greatest and wisest of lawgivers, and as raised above all 
others by mighty deeds and miraculous experiences. 
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2. Philo also described in a lengthy work the most impor- 
tant and the saddest episode of the Jewish history of his 
times^ the persecutums of the Jews under CaligyJa, By way of 
introduction he spoke also in it of the persecutions brought 
about by Sejanus in the reign of Tiberius. The work, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, contained five books. The two which have 
come down to us (in Fkuxum and de legcUione ad Cajum) 
probably formed the third and fourth (particulars, § 34). 
Philo having been an eye-witness of the events he narrates, 
nay, as leader of a Jewish embassy to Caligula, a prominent 
sharer in them, his work is a first-class authority for the 
history of this period. 

10. Joseplius. 

The best known historian of Jewish affairs in the Greek 
language is the Palestinian Josephus, properly Joseph, the son 
of Matthias, a priest of Jerusalem. Of his two chief works one 
is, the ^lovSal/d) ^Ap^o^ioXoyla, a comprehensive delineation of 
the eTitire Jewish history from the beginning to his own times. 
It is the most extensive work on Jewish history in the Greek 
language with which we are acquainted, and has on that 
account so retained the lasting favour of Jewish, heathen and 
Christian readers, as* to have been preserved entire in numerous 
manuscripts (particulars, see above, Div. i. vol. i. § 3). Not- 
withstanding its great dififerencefrom the philosophizing delinea- 
tion of Philo, its tendency is similar. For it is the purpose of 
Josephus, not only to instruct his heathen readers, for whom it 
was in the first instance intended, in the history of his people, 
but also to inspire them with respect for the Jewish nation, both 
as having a history of hoar antiquity, and a long series of cele- 
brities both in peace and war to point to, and as able to bear 
comparison in respect of laws and institutions with any nation 
(eomp. especially Antt. xvi. 6. 8). The other chief work of 
Josephus, the History of the Jewish War from a.d. 66-73, 
gives the history more for its own sake. The events of these 
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years are in themselves so important, that they seemed worthy 
of a detailed description. Perhaps it was written by command 
of Vespasian, from whom Josephus received an annual salary 
(Vita, 7C), and to whom the work was delivered as soon as it 
was completed (contra Apion. i. 9 ; Vita, 65). If a tendency 
to boasting is detected in it, this refers rather to the indi- 
vidual Josephus and the Bomans than to the Jewish nation. 

11. Justus of Tiberias. 

Justus of Tiberias, a contemporary and fellow-countryman 
of Josephus, was also his fellow-labourer. He too devoted 
himself to authorship after the destruction of his nation, but 
having been less successful therein than Josephus, his works 
were less read, and have therefore been lost. He has this in 
common with Josephus, that he too treated both of Jewish 
history as a whole and of the events of his own times, each in 
one work. His History of the Jewish Kings, from Moses to 
Agrippa II., was, according to the statement of Fhotius, who 
was still acquainted with it (BiUioth. Cod. 33), " very brief in 
expression, and passed over much that was necessary." As it 
was made use of by Julius Africanus in his Chronicle, it may 
well be supposed that its form was that of a chronicle, in 
which stress waa chiefly laid upon the settling of the 
chronology. 

In another work Justus seems to have presented, whether 
wholly or partly, the History of the Jewish War in a manner 
by which Josephus felt himself compromised, since in his 
Vita he enters into a very warm controversy against Justus. 



IV. EPIC POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

1. Philo the Epic Poet. 

The appropriation of Greek forms of literature on the part 
of the Hellenistic Jews did not stop at prose, Even the epic 
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and dramatic poetry of the Oreeks were transplanted to the soil 
of Hellenistic Judaism, the sacred history being sung under the 
form of the Greek Epos, nay, represented in the form of the 
Greek drama For what is still preserved of this remarkable 
literature, we are indebted to the extracts of Alexander 
Polyhistor, which have been inserted by Eusebius in his 
Praeparatio evangelica (see above, p. 197 sqq.). 

Three small fragments from a Greek poem " On Jerusalem " 
{Ilepl TCL 'lepoaoXvfAo) by a certain Philo are given by 
Eusebius (Euseb. Praep. evang, ix. 20, 24, 37). The subject 
of the first is Abraham, of the second Joseph, of the third 
the springs and water-pipes of Jerusalem, the abundance 
of which is extolled. The first and third are taken from the 
first book of the work quoted (ix. 20 : ^lKodv iv t& 7rp<oT<p 
T&v Ilepl rit *l€poaokvfia\ ix. 37: ^iXav iv T0Z9 Ilepl 
' lepoaoXvfioDV . , , ip r^ irpdyrrj) ; the second professedly 
from the fourteenth (ix. 24 : ^IXcav iv t§ iS r&v Ilepl 
' lepoaokvfia). But that Philo should have used fourteen 
books to get as far as the history of Joseph is too improbable. 
Hence we may suppose with Freudenthal, that possibly we 
must read iv rfj tS' instead of iv ry S, The language of Philo 
is that of the Greek epic, but his hexameters are written 
with a true contempt of Greek prosody, and the diction is 
pompous, and so involved as to be unintelligible. 

The Philo mentioned by Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 141, 
and by Josephus, contra Apion. i 23 ( = Euseb. Pra^ep. evang. 
ix. 42), and whom Josephus distinguishes from the more 
recent philosopher by calling him Philo the elder {^Ckcov 6 
Trpea^urepos;), is certainly identical with our epic writer. 
According to the notice of him in Clemens Alexandrinus, we 
might indeed suppose, that some prose writer, who treated 
Jewish history in like manner as Demetrius and Eupolemus 
do, was spoken of (Strom, i. 21. 141 : ^tKtov Sk Koi avTo<; 
aveypay^e Tot>9 ^aaiKei*: rov^ ^lovSaioDv SuKpdvto^ r^ ^17/^17- 
Tpitd). Josephus took him for a heathen, for he adduces him, 
together with Demetrius and Eupolemus, as a proofs that many 
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heathen authors also had a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with Jewish history. But the circumstance that both Clemens 
and Josephus, in the passages cited, place this Philo in the 
same series as Demetrius and Eupolemus (both have the order 
Demetrius, Philo, Eupolemus), proves, that both were drawing 
from the same source, and this can be no other than Alexander 
Polyhistor. Since then no other Philo than the epic writer 
occurs in the copious contributions from Alexander Polyhistor 
in Susebius, there is no doubt that Clemens and Josephus 
mean the same. Consequently Philo, as the fragments in 
Eusebius give us reason to suppose, sang in such wise of the 
town of Jerusalem as to give at the same time a history of the 
Jewish kings. 

As to the date of Philo this much only can be said, that he 
preceded Alexander Polyhistor. Hence he may be perhaps 
placed in the second century before Christ There is no 
direct evidence that he was a Jew, but from the tenor of his 
poem it can scarcely be doubtful. 

Comp. in general : Huetius, DemoTistr, ev. Prop, iv. c. 2, § 33. 
Viger's Anm. zu Euseb. ix. 20. Philippson, Ezechiel des jvdischen 
Trauerspiddichters Auszug aus Egypten und Philo des Aelteren 
Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzsch, Zur Oesch. der jiid. Poesie (1836), 
pp. 24, 209. Dahne, GreschichtL Darstellung der jvd.'oUx. 
BeligionS'Philosophie, ii. 215, note. Cruice, De FL Joseplii fide 
(1844), p. 61 sq. Miiller, Fragm, hist, graec, iii. 207 sqq. 
Herzfeld, GescL des Volkes Jisraely iii 519, 675. Ewald, Oesch. 
des Volkes Israel, iv. 338, viL 91. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, 
pp. 34, 100, 170. 

2. Theodotus. 

The poem of Theodotus on Sichem, a long portion from 
which is given partly by verbal quotation, partly by a state- 
ment of its contents, in Euseb. Praep, evang, ix. 22, seems to 
have been of the same kind as that of Philo on Jerusalem. 
The entire portion refers to the history of tlie town of Sidiem. 
Its situation is first described, and then its seizure by the 
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Hebrews, in accordance with Gen. xxxiv. ; how Jacob first 
dwelt in Mesopotamia, there married and begat children, then 
departed with them to the district of Sichem, and received a 
portion of land from Emmor the king of Sichem ; next, how 
Sichem the son of Emmor ravished Dinah, Jacob's daughter, 
whereupon Jacob declared himself ready to give Dinah to 
Sichem to wife, on condition that all the Sichemites should 
be circumcised; and lastly, how Simeon and Levi, two of 
Jacob's sons, slew Emmor and Sichem and, in conjunction 
with their brethren, destroyed . the city of the Sichemites. 
Jacob's sojourn in Mesopotamia not being mentioned till aftar 
the description of the town of Sichem, and only as an intro- 
duction to the history of its seizure by the Hebrews which 
follows, it is evident that the history of the town of Sichem is 
the real theme of the poem ; and since it is called a " holy city'* 
(Upop aarv), it can scarcely be doubted that Theodotus was a 
Samaritan. Hence the title Ilepl ^lovBaiwv given to the 
poem in Eusebius can hardly be accurate. At the commence- 
ment of the extract it is said, that the town liad its name 
from Sikimios, a son of Hermes {airo Sifcifi^v rou *Epfiov). 
Theodotus thus seems like other Hellenists to have embellished 
Jewish history with scraps from Greek mythology. The 
diction, as well as the construction of the hexameters, is 
l>etter than Philo's. With respect to date, what was said of 
l^hilo applies here also. 

Comp. in general : Huetius, Demomir, ev. iv. 2. 32. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. gr, x. 516. Miiller, Fragm, hist, gr, iii. 207 sqq. 
Pauly's Reai'Enc. der class, Alterthumsmissensch., art. "Theo- 
dotus," Nr. 13. Herzfeld, GescL des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 520 sq., 
/>76 sq. Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, iv. 338, vii. 91. 
Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh p. 99 sq. 

3. Ezekid tJie Tragic Poet, 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the department of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic poetry is the manufacture of scriptural 
matter into Greek dramas. We know indeed of only one 

DrV. II. VOL. III. p 
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such Jewish dramatist, Ezekiel ; and it must be left uncertain 
whether he had either successor or predecessor. But at all 
events he composed other dramas besides the one which is 
known to us by extracts, being called " The poet of Jewish 
tragedies" (Clemens Alex. Strom, L 23. 155: o '£^6/1(417X09 o 
T&v ^lovhauc&v rpay^Bi&p iroiTjTi]^, Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 
28 : 'E^€KiTf\o^ 6 t&v rpay^Siwv Trotiyn}?). We know more 
by extensive extracts in Eu$ebius and Clemens Alexandrinus 
(after Alexander Polyhistor) of one of them, which was called 
" the Exodus" ^E^cuyorpj, and which depicted the history of 
the departure of the Jews from Egypt (Clemens Alex. Strom, 
i. 23. 155 : iv r^ hrtypa^oiUvfp hpafiari " ^E^aytojii," Euseb. 
Praqt, evang. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford: iv r^ ipafiari, toU 
inirfpa^ofiivtp 'E^arftayrj), The moment chosen as the starting- 
point of the action w*as apparently that when Moses fled to 
Midian after slaying the Egyptian (Ex. il); for the first extract 
transposes us to that period (Euseb. Praep, evang, ix. 28 « 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 23. 155-156). It is a long monologue 
of Moses, in which he relates the history of his life down to that 
juncture, and concludes with the words, that he is now in 
consequence a wanderer in a foreign land. He then sees the 
seven daughters of Ilaguel approaching (Ex. ii. 16 sqq.) and 
asks who they are, when Zipporah gives him the information. 
The further progress of the action is only alluded to in the 
extract, where we are told that the watering of the flock and 
the marriage of Zipporah with Moses now takes place (Ex. ii. 
16 sqq.). In the second extract (Euseb. ix. 29. 4-6, ed. 
Gaisford) Moses relates a dream to his father-in-law, which 
the latter explains to mean, that Moses will attain to a high 
official post, and will have the knowledge of things past, 
present and future. In another scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 7-11, 
ed. Gaisford) it is represented, on the authority of Ex. iii.— iv., 
how God spoke to Moses from a burning bush and commis- 
sioned him to deliver the people of Israel from bondage. As 
God speaks invisibly from the bush. He is not made to 
appear on the stage, but only His voice is heard. The details 
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are pretty much in agreement with Ex. iii.-iv. In the 
extract which follows (Euseb. ix. 29. 12-13, ed Gaisford) God 
gives (according to Ex. xi.-xii.) more exact directions con- 
cerning the departure and the celebration of the Passover. 
It cannot be decided, whether this also belongs to the scene of 
the bush. In a further scene (Euseb. ix. 29. 14, ed. Gaisford) 
an Egyptian enters, who has escaped the catastrophe in the 
Ked Sea, and relates how the Israelites passed safely through 
the waters and the Egyptian host perished in them. Finally, 
in the last fragment (Euseb. ix. 29. 15-16) a messenger, in 
whom we are to imagine one sent to reconnoitre for the 
Israelites, announces to Moses the discovery of an excellent 
place of encampment at Elim, with twelve springs of water 
and seventy palm trees (Ex. xv. 27 = Num. xxxiii. 9). Then 
the messenger relates how a marvellously strong bird, nearly 
twice as large as an eagle, which all the other birds followed 
as their king, appeared. The description of this bird is also 
found, without mention of the name of Ezekiel, in Eustathius, 
ComriL in Hexaemeron, ed. Leo AUatius (1629), p. 25 sq. 

Erom these fragments it appears, that the action agrees 
pretty closely with the scriptural narrative, though with many 
embellishments of detail. The poetry of the author is very 
prosaic. On the other hand a certain amount of skill in 
dramatizing the material cannot be denied him. The diction 
and versification (Iambic trimeters) are tolerably fluent. It 
has been doubted — ^incorrectly it seems to me — whether this 
drama was ever intended for representation. The aim of it 
is certainly the same as that of the scriptural dramas of the 
Middle Ages (the passion plays, etc.), viz. on the one hand 
to make the people, in this way also, better acquainted with 
sacred history, on the other and chiefly, to supplant as far as 
possible profane and heathen pleasures by the supply of such 
" wholesome food.'' Here perhaps, as in other productions of 
Judaeo-Hellenistic literature, heathen readers and spectators 
were calculated on. 

That Ezekiel was a Jew is undoubtedly shown even by his 
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name. What was said of the dates of Philo and Theodotus 
applies in his case also. 

Comp. in general: Huetius, Deinonstr. evang. iv. 2. 24. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. graec, ed. Harles, ii. 305 sq., viii. 624 sq., 
635, 636. Eichhom, " De Judaeorum re scenica," in the C(w?i- 
ToentcUiones SocUt. Gotting, recentiares, vol. ii Gotting. 1813. 
Philippson, Ezechid des jvdischen Trauerspieldichters Auszug 
atis Egypten und Philo des Aelteren Jerusalem, 1830. Delitzscli, 
Zur Gesch. der fOdischen Poesie (1836), pp. 28, 209, 211-219. 
Dahue, GeschicfUL DarstelluTig der fdd.'dlex. JBeligions-Philo- 
Sophie, ii. 199 sq. Fiirst, Bihlioth. Jud, i. 264. Frankel, Ueber 
den JSinfluss der pcUdstinischen Eocegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hemuneutik (1851), pp. 113-119. Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, iii. 517-519. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ii 127, 
iv. 338. Bahr in Pauly's Beal-Enc. iiL 365. Dubner in the 
appendix to FragmerUa Euripidis, iterum, ed. F. G. Wagner 
{aJcceduTit indices locupletissimi, Christy^ pcUiens, Ezechidi et 
christianonim poetarum reliquiae dramatical), Paris, Didot 1846, 
pp. 7-10 and 1-7. Magnin, Jourrud des Savants, 1848, pp. 
193-208 (Becension of Diibner's appendix to Fragm. Eurip. 
ed. Wagner). Dindorf, Prarfat. to his edition of Euseb. 
0pp. vol. i. pp. 19-25. Bemhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 
Litteratur, ii. 2 (3rd ed. 1872), p. 76. Cobet in the Aoyiog E/^/ajjc, 
i. 457-459. 

V. PHILOSOPHY. 

In the departments of history and poetry it was chiefly 
only the external form that was borrowed from the Greeks, 
but in that of philosophy a real internal blending of Jewish 
and Greek thought, a strong actual influencing of Jewish belief 
by the philosophy of the Greeks, took place. We perceive 
this the most plainly in Philo. He exhibits a completely 
double aspect ; on one side he is a Jew, on the other a Greek 
philosopher (particulars, § 34). But we should be much 
mistaken if we took him for an isolated phenomenon in the 
history of his people and age. He is but a classic representa- 
tive of a current flowing through centuries and necessarily 
implied by the nature of Hellenistic Judaism. To Greek 
ctdture belonged also an acquaintance with the great thinkers 
of the Greeks. The Hellenistic Jews, in appropriating the 
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former, thereby placed themselves also under the influence of 
Greek philosophy. We have certain proofs of this since the 
second century before Christ But we may assume, that the 
fact mentioned is in general as old as Hellenistic Judaism 
itself. The Jew, whom Aristotle met in Asia Minor, was 
already 'EWrfviKO^ ov r^ Stdketcrq} fi6vov oKXa kol rrj 

'^vxS (^®® v^^- "• 225). 

The Jewish feature of this Judaeo-Hellenistic philosophy 

appears chiefly in the fact, that like tlie Palestinian no?? ^^ 
pursued essentially practical aims. Not logic or physics, but 
ethic was in its sight the chief matter. This ethic was indeed 
often founded upon the theoretic philosophy of the Greeks. 
Still the latter is but a means to an end, the proper end of 
Jewish philosophers, viz. the practical one of educating man 
to true morality and piety. 

Also in the choice made of the lUerary fornix the Jewish 
foundation is still apparent. The case here is exactly the 
reverse of what it is in poetry. The contents exhibit a strong 
Greek influence, but the literary form is derived from Palestine. 
The author of the Wisdom of Solomon chooses the form of 
proverbs^ Philo gives his discussions in the manner of Eabbinic 
Midroish, i.e, in prolix learned commentaries on the text of 
the Pentateuch, from which the most heterogeneous philo- 
sophic ideas are developed by the help of allegorical exegesis. 
The so-called fourth Book of the Maccabees is a hortatory 
address, of which the synagogue sermon may perhaps be 
regarded as the model. Only in a few smaller pieces does Philo 
choose the form of inquiry and dialogue after Greek models. 

In the mixture of Jewish and Oreek notions in these 
writers the proportions of course vary. In some the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas is stronger, in others weaker. But 
even those which are most saturated with Greek ideas are 
essentially rooted in the soil of Judaism. For they not only 
insist upon the unity of a supramundane God and the 
control of Divine Providence, which punishes the wicked and 
rewards the good, but they also firmly adhere to the belief 
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that the most perfect knowledge of things human and divine 
is given in the Mosaic revelation, so that Judaism is the way 
to true wisdom and virtue. And not only does the amount 
of Greek influence vary, but different Greek systems are pre- 
ferred, now one, now another being more agreed with. Plato, 
Aristotle, the Stoics and Pythagoreans have all furnished 
material to the sphere of ideas of these Jewish philosophers. 
Especially in the Platonico-Pythagorean and in the Stoic 
teaching did Jewish thinkers find many elements capable of 
being assimilated with the Jewish faith. That the appropria- 
tion of these was always eclectic is self-evident But here 
Jewish philosophy only participates in the fundamental 
characteristic of later Greek philosophy in general 

1. The Wisdom of Solomon. 

We place the so-called "Wisdom of Solomon" first, not 
because it is certainly the oldest of the literaiy productions to 
be here discussed, but because it most closely resembles in form 
the ancient Palestinian proverbial wisdom. In like manner 
as Jesus the son of Sirach does the author praise true wisdom , 
which is to be found only with God, and is imparted to man 
by God alone. But the execution is quite different from that 
of Jesus Sirach. While the latter shows, how the truly wise 
man comports himself in the different circumstances of prac- 
tical life, this book is properly only a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, and especially of idolatry. Around this 
one theme do the contents of the whole book revolve, and 
consequently the proverbial form is not strictly adhered to, but 
often passes into that of connected discourse. 

According to chap. ix. 7 sqq., Solomon himself is to be 
regarded as the speaker, and those addressed are the judges 
and kings of the earth (i 1 : oi Kplvovrei r^v yrjv; vi 1 : 
fiaaiKei^, Siieaarai irepdrwv 7^9). Thus it is properly an 
exhortation of Solomon to his royal colleagues the heathen 
potentates. He, the wisest of all kings, represents to them 
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the folly of ungodliness, and the excellence of true wisdom. 
Its contents may be divided into three groups. It is first 
shown (chaps. i.-v.) that the wicked and ungodly, although 
for a period apparently prosperous, will not escape the judg- 
ments of God, but that the pious and just, after having been 
for a time tried by sufferings, attain to true happiness and 
immortality. In a second section (chaps, vi.-ix.) Solomon 
directs his royal colleagues to his own example. It is just 
because he has loved high and divine wisdom, and has united 
himself to her as his bride, that he has attained to glory and 
honour. Hence he still prays for such wisdom. The third 
section (chaps, x.-xix.) points out, by referring to the history 
of Israel, and especiaUy to the different lots of the Israelites 
and the Egyptians, the blessing of godliness and the curse 
of ungodliness. A very long tirade on the folly of idolatry 
(chaps, xiii.-xv.) is here inserted. 

The work being in its chief contents a warning against the 
folly of ungodliness, it can only be so far intended for Jewish 
readers, as ungodliness was to be found among them also. 
But we should be hardly mistaken, if we were to suppose, 
that the author had heathen readers, at least as much in view. 
The numerous allusions to Scripture history seem indeed to 
presuppose Jewish readers (so e,g. Grimm, Exeget. Handb. 
p. 27). But then what is the purpose of the garment chosen, 
according to which the kings and potentates of the earth are 
addressed ? Why the long-winded discourse on the folly of 
idolatry, for which thete was no occasion with Jewish readers, 
who still deserved the name ? The contents recall in many 
respects the Sibylline oracles, which, going forth under a 
heathen authority, were certainly intended for heathen readers. 
As in these so in the book in question the folly of an 
ungodly life is set before its readers. At all events its 
warning and instruction are addressed to heathen-minded 
readers, whether these are by birth Jews or heathen, and 
chiefly indeed to the great and mighty of this world. 

The special theological standpoint of the author agrees with 
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that of Palestinian proverbial wisdom, as we find it in the 
Proverbs of Solomon and in Jesus the son of Sirach. Divine 
Wisdom is the supreme goad, the source of all truth, virtue and 
happiness with our author also. But while, like the author of 
the Book of Proverbs and Jesus Sirach, he starts from the 
assertion, that this Wisdom is first of all present with God, 
it becomes in his conception almost an independent person 
beside God. His utterances indeed do not seem to really 
exceed what we already read in Prov. viii-ix. But what 
is there more a poetic personification becomes with him a 
philosophic theory. Wisdom is according to him a breath 
{aTfik) of God's power, a pure effluence {airoppui) from the glory 
of the Almighty, the brightness (airavyacr/xa) of the everlasting 
light (vii. 25, 26). It is most intrinsically united with God 
(av/ifiuoaiv Oeov lj(pva'a), is initiated into the knowledge of 
God (jivari^ rrj^ rov ffeov iirum^/ii^s:), and a chooser of His 
works (aiperi^ r&v epycov airrov), i.e. chooses among the works, 
of which God has conceived the idea, which shall be carried 
into execution (viii. 3, 4 : comp. Grimm on the passage), is 
assessor on God's throne (ix. 4 : 17 r&v a&v dpovtov irdpeBpo^), 
iinderstands the works of God, and was present when He 
created the world, knows what is well-pleasing in His eyes 
and right according to His commandments (ix. 9). Wisdom 
is thus not only represented as the special possession of God, 
but as an assistant of God, originating from His own nature. 
Together therewith " the almighty word of God " (6 Travro- 
hvvafio^ cov X0709) is also personified in a manner which 
approaches hypostatic union (xviiL 15 sq.). Thus we have 
liere already the elements, from which the Philonian doctrine 
of the X0709 ( = reason and word of God) as a hypostasis 
mediating between God and the world is formed. For 
Wisdom occupies in our author a position similar to that of 
Philo's Logos with respect to the world also. She has a 
spirit which is easily moving, all-overseeing, all-pervading 
(vii. 22-24: eifKivrfrov, waveiriaKcn'ov, Sii^feei xal x^pc? Bia 
irdvTfov, etc.). She works everything (viii. 5 : tA iravia 
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ifyya^ofUpff), niles all things (viii. 1 : Bioixet ra irdvra^ 
makes all things new (viL 27 : rh irdvra Kaivi^€i). " By 
passing from generation to generation into holy souls, she 
prepares friends of God and prophets" (vii. 27). It is she 
who was manifested in the history of Israel, e.g, in the pillar 
of fire and cloud, which led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness (x. 17 and chap. x. in general). Hence Wisdom is in 
a word the medium by which God works in the world. The 
tendency of this whole speculation is evidently the same as 
in Fhilo, viz. to secure, by the insertion of such an intermediary, 
the absolute supramundane nature of God, who cannot be 
conceived of as in direct contact with a sinful world. But it 
must not be lost sight of, that it is by no means our author's 
concern to dwell upon this thought. He desires, on the con- 
trary, to exhibit Divine Wisdom as the supreme good. He 
does not seek to show that Wisdom is different from God, but, 
on the contrary, how near it is to Him. While then he is 
moving in this sphere of thought, he merely takes up a view 
already current among his associates.^^ 

The influence of Greek philosophy is moreover shown in 
the details of execution. The formulae, with which the rule 
of wisdom in the world is described (viL 24 : Buiteei, x^P^^ \ 
viii. 1 : Stot#c£i), recall the Stoic doctrine of the world-spirit of 
God as the wisdom of the world immanent in and pervading 
it." The enumeration also of the four cardinal virtues (viii 7 : 
ato^pocvvri, <f>p6vffai^, Sifcaioavvrj, avhpeia) is to be referred to 
Stoic influence (see Zeller as above). The psychology of the 
author on the other hand is Platonico-dualistic. The soul of 
man is pre-existent. If it is good, it enters an undefiled body 
(viii 20 : ayaOo^ &v fjKdov eh a&fia d/Aiavrop). The body 

^* Compare on this " dootrine of Wisdom " in general : LUcke, Com- 
mentor iiber dcu Ev, Joh. i. p. 257 aqq. Bruch, Weisheitdthre dtr Hehrder^ 
t in Beitrag zur Oesch. der PhUosophie^ Strassb. 1851. Oehler, Grandziige 
der aUtestamentl, Weisheit, Tub. 1855. Grimm, Exeget. Handb. zu den 
Apokr, Pt vi. p. 1 sq. 

>* Zeller, Die Philosophie der GriecJien, iii. (8rd ed. 1881) p. 271. 
^einze, Die Lehre com Logos^ p. 192. 
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is only an " earthly tabernacle " for the voik (ix. 1 5 : y€&&€<: 
o-#ciJi/o9). After a short time the body must restore the soul 
like a loan and then fall to dust (xv. 8). In this anthro- 
pology the territory of the Jewish view is entirely forsaken. 
Instead of a resurrection of the body, we have here the Greek 
view of the immortality of the soul. 

With respect to the author's dcUe, it must be regarded as 
certain that he succeeds Jesus the son of Sirach, but precedes 
Fhilo, For his standpoint is a preliminary step to Philo's. 
This would not in itself prove a higher antiquity. But 
with the near affinity of the two, it is not conceivable, that 
our author would have remained unaffected by Philo if he 
had succeeded him. There is absolutely no foundation for the 
notion (as e,g. by Weisse) of Christian origin. That the 
author was an Alexandrian may, by reason of the great 
prominence of references to Egyptian matters, be regarded as 
certain. On the other hand it cannot be imagined, that Philo 
was himself the author of this book, as was believed by some 
even in the time of Jerome (Hieron. praef. in vers. libr. SdUmu 
0pp. ed. Vallarsi, ix. 1293 sq. : "NonnuUi scriptorum veteruni 
hunc esse Judaei Philonis affirmant ") ; and also by many 
modems, as Luther, Joh. Gerhard, Calovius, and others (see 
Grimm, Handb. p. 21 sqq.). The authorship of Philo is 
entirely excluded by the difference of his sphere of thought 

The book has been used from the beginning in the Christian 
Church. Even in the Pauline Epistles such loud echoes are found 
as make St. Paul's acquaintanceship with the book probable (see 
Bleek, Stud, und Krit. 1853, pp. 340-344; on the other side, 
Grimm, Exeget. Handh. p. 35 sqq.). It is tolerably certain that 
it was known to Clemens Bomanus (Clem. Bom. xxvii. 5 = Sap, 
Sal, xii. 12, and xi. 21 ; comp. also Clem. Ix. 1 « Sap. vii. 17). 
In Tatian, Oratio ad OraecoSy c. vii. init,, the same is said of 
Chiist as is said (Sap. ii. 23) of God. Irenaeus, in his large 
work on heresy, nowhere quotes indeed Sap, SoL, but borrows 

from it (iv. 38. 3) the saying : a^Qapcia b\ iyyiti thai *rmT 6t(>\j 

(Sap. vi. 20). With reference to this Eusebius (Bist. eccl. 
V, 8. 8) says of Irenaeus: Kai pfiroT; 6i nmU rng loXofAuvog ffo^fag 

%ij(ftirai, fMvovou^i ^d^xuv' "Opaffig 6f 3to\j 'irtpivoifirix^ &^^apffiag, 
a^^apffia d't tyyvi that TonT ^t^v. In the /3//3X/ov d/aXc^fwy diaf6puv, 
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which has not come down to us, Irenaeus, according to the 
testimony of Eusebius, expressly quoted from the Book of 

Wisdom {Hist, ecd. v. 26 : rr^g Xtycfiivfn ao^tag SoXo/tfiDvro; 

fiLvfi/Lovtxfii). Canon Muratoriamts, lin. 69-71: "Sapientia ab 
amicis Salomonis in honorem ipsius scripta." See also Hesse, 
Das muratorische Fragment (1873), p. 239 sqq. Tertullian, 
adv, Valentinianos, c. 2, refers to Wisd. i. 1 in the words : " ut 
docet ipsa Sophia, non quidem Valentin! sed Salomonis." Ter- 
tullian also made use of the Book of Wisdom. Clemens 
Alexandrinus quotes it nine times, and frequently makes use of it 
besides. The express quotations are introduced as either sayings 
of Solomon (so Strom, vi. 11. 93, 14 110, 14 114, 15. 120-121), 
or of the ccfia {Paedag, ii. 1. 7 ; Strom, ii. 2. 5, iv. 16. 103-104, 
V. 14 89), or with the formula f7/>»ira/ {Strom. Vi. 14. 113). 
Hippolytus repeatedly quotes the book as a genuine ^po^n^tia 
2oAOfi,m '^%pi xpicrou {adv. Judoeos, § 9 and 10 = Lagarde, p. 66 sq.), 
especially the passage ii. 12-20, which is also frequently inter- 
preted in a Messianic sense by modems (see voL ii. p. 139). 

Origen is, after the author of the Muratorian Fragment, the 
first to intimate a doubt with respect to the Solomonian author- 
ship. He quotes it with the sceptical formula as n i'lriytypafifiivrt 
roD lo^ofimrog ffof/a {in Joann. voL xx. c. 4 = Lommatzsch, 
ii. 202), fi tfof/a fi iiriytypafjkfAivfi loXofiaJvrog {in Jerem. honiil. 
viiL 1 = Lommatzsch, xv. 193), 6 mpi r^g oo^iag ti^w {Selecta in 
Jerem. c. 29 = Lommatzsch, xv, 453), iv rri myiypa/ifihri 
SoXDAtSyroff crop/qp {contra Cels. V. 29 = Lommatzsch, xix. 216), "in 
sapientia quae dicitur Salomonis, qui utique liber non ab 
omnibus in auctoritate habetur " {de prindpiis, iv. 33 ^ Lom- 
matzsch, xxL 472 sq.). But he quotes it almost as frequently 
simply as a work of Solomon. And that it is to him a 
canonical book is especially shown by the entire section, de 
prindpiis, i. 2. 5-13, where he uses the passage Wisd. viL 25, 26 
together with Col. i. 15 and Heb. i. 3 as fundamental passages 
from which he develops his Christology. The whole section, 
de princ. L 2. 9-13, is nothing but an exegetical discussion of 
Wisd. vii. 25, 26. On the whole, there are about forty 
quotations from this book in Origen. 

Cyprian uses the Book of Wisdom as in the fullest sense 
canonical. He quotes it as Sapientia Salomonis ( Testim. ii. 14, 
iii. 16, 53, 58, 59, 66 ; Ad Fortunatum, c. 1), scriptura divina 
{De lidbitu virginum, c. 10 ; Epist. vi. 2), scriptura sancta {Ad 
Demetrianum, c. 24), or with the formulae as scriptum est {De 
zelo et livore, c. 4 ; Fpist. iv. 1, Iv. 22), per Salomonem docet 
spiritus sanctus, and the like {De mortaiitate, c. 23 ; Ad 
Fortunatum, c. 12). He quotes, two or three times, passages 
from the Proverbs with the formula in Sapientia Salomouis 
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(Testim. iii. 1, 6, 16, 56) ; and once a passage from Wisdom 
with the formula in Ecdesiastico (Tesiim. iii. 112) ; but both 
from inadvertence, since he elsewhere decidedly distinguishes 
between Proverbs, Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 

The Tnamiscripts, editions and ancient translations (together 
with their editions) are the same for this book as for Ecclesias- 
ticus (see above, p. 29), the two books being as a rule combined 
with each other. The cod. Vaticantts has been used for our 
book in Fritzsche's edition of the Apocrypha, but apparently 
only according to the data in Beusch {Observ. crit. 1861), which 
on their part rest upon the untrustworthy edition of the codex 
by Mai (see upon this, p. 11 above). Valuable contributions 
to the textual criticism are given in Beusch, Observaiiones 
criticae in librum Sapientiae, Frib. 1861. The separate edition 
(Reusch, Liber Sapiential graece, Frib. 1858) gives the text of 
the Sixtine edition. An edition of the Greek text with the old 
Latin and the Authorized English translation: Deane, 2o^ia 
SaXw^ttAiv, The Book of Wisdom, the Oreek text, the Laiin Vulgate 
and the Authorized English version, with an introdiLction, critical 
apparatus and a commentary, Oxford 1881. 

T/ie exegesis in general, see above, p. 11. Commentaries: 
Bauermeister, Commentarius in Sapimtiam Salonumis, (dotting. 
1828. Grimm, Commentar iiber das Buch der Weisheit, Leipzig 
1837. J. A. Schmid, Das Buch der Weisheit, iihersetzt und 
erJddrt, 1858 (Cathol.). Grimm, Das Buch der Weisheit erJddrt 
(Exegetisdies Handhuch zu den Apokryphen, 6 pts.), Leipzig 1860 
(not a new edition of the former work, but an entirely new 
one). Gutberlet, Das Btich der Weisheit, ubersetzt und erkldrt, 
1874 (Cathol.). Deane in the above-named separate edition. 
The older literature in Fabricius, Biblioth, grace, ed. Harles, iii. 
727-732. Flirst, Biblioth. Jud. iii. 219-221. Grimm, J^et. 
ffandb. p. 45 sq. Herzog's Beal^Enc 2nd ed. i. 496. 

Separate investigations: Salthenius, Diss. critico4heoL de 
auctore libri Sapientiae Philone potius Alexandrine guam seniore, 
llegim. 1739. Bretschneider, De libri Sapientiae parte priore 
c. i-xi. e duobus libellis conjlata. Pts. i.-iii. Viteb. 1804. 
Winzer, De phUosophia morali in liiro Sap. exposUa, Viteb. 
1811. Grimm, De Alexandrina Sapientiae libri indole perperam 
asserta, Jen. 1833 (subsequently withdrawn by himself). 
Gfrorer. PhUo, voL ii. (1831) pp. 200-272. Dahne, Geschichtl. 
Darstellung der jUd.-aiex. Beligionsphilosophie, vol. ii. (1834) 
pp. 152-180. Bruch, Weisheitslehre der Hebrder, Strassb. 1851, 
pp. 322-378. Schmieder, Ueber das B. der Weisheit, 1853. 
Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage (1856), p. 202 sqq. Noach, Psyche, 
iii. 2, pp. 65-102. Nagelsbach in Herzog's Beai-Bnc. 1st ed. 
xvii. 622 sqq. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv, 626 sqq. 
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The same, Jahrhh. der bibl Wissensch. iii. 264 sq., ix. 234 sq., 
X. 219 sq., xi. 223 sqq. Zeller, Die PhUosophie der Vriecke7i, 
iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 271-274. Kubel, "Die ethischen 
Grundanschauungen der Weisheit Salomons " (Stiid, und Krit, 
1865, pp. 690-7i22). Heinze. Die Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
pp. 192-202. Fritzsche in Schenkel's BibeUex. v. 647 sqq. 
Hausrath, Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch. 2ud ed. ii. 259 sqq. Gratz, 
Gesch. der Jvden, vol. iii. (3rd ed. 1878) pp. 628-630 (note 3). 
Perez, La Sapienza di Salonwne, saggio storico-critico, Firenze 
1871. The same, Sopra FUone AleesaTidHno e U suo libro detto, 
" La Sapienza di Salomone" Palenno 1883. The Introductions 
of Jahn, Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Welte, Scholz, Noldeke, De 
Wette-Schrader, Eeusch, Keil, Kaulen, Kleinert, Eeuss (see 
above, p. 12). 



2. Aridobulus. 

The author of the Wisdom of Solomon is one whose views 
are still chiefly based upon the Palestinian Proverbial Wisdom, 
which in him is only peculiarly modified by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. The Alexandrian Aristoibulus on the 
contrary is a Hellenistic philosopher in the proper sense. He 
is acquainted with, and expressly quotes the Greek philoso- 
phers Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and is at home with their 
views as a philosopher by profession. 

The statements of the ancients do not indeed entirely agree 
as to his date. It may however pass for certain that he 
lived in the time of Ptolemy VI. Philometor, and therefore 
towards the middle of the second century before Christ (about 
170-150 B.C.). He himself says, in one of his works 
addressed to a Ptolemy, that the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch was made " under King Philadelphus, thy 
ancestor " (Euseb. Praep. evang. xiiL 12. 2, ed. Gaisford: cVl roO 
irpoa-ayopevOepTO^ fi\aSi\if}Ov ^aaiKeto^, aov Bk Trpoyovov). 
Thus he at all events wrote under a descendant of Ptolemy II. 
Philadelphus. But both Clemens Alexandrinus and Eusebius 
in his Clironicle distinctly mention Philometor.^' The same 

^^ Clemens Alex. Strom, i 22. 150 : 'Apurro^vXos tjr rf vpur^ rant xpo; 
rip ^t7^of*nrop». The reading here is giuiranteed, for in Eusebius also, who 
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chronology is also presupposed, when Clemens Alexandrinus 
and Eusebius identify this Aristobulus with the one who is 
mentioned in the beginning of the second Book of Maccabees 
(2 Mace, i 10)." In opposition to such evidence, it cannot 
be taken into consideration, that Anatolius places him under 
Ptolemy 11. Philadelphus," and that the only manuscript 
of the Stromata of Clemens Alexandrinus has erroneously 
Philadelphus instead of Philometor in one passage.^ 

According to Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 14, 97, this Aristo- 
bulus wrote fii/SXia iKtwd, Probably Clemens does not mean 
to say that he wrote several books, but that the one work 
which he knew of his was an extensive ona We are 
indebted for further particulars to Clemens Alexandrinus 
{Strom, i. 15. 72, L 22. 150, v. 14. 97, vi. 3. 32), Anatolius 
(in Euseb. Hist. eccl. vil 32, 16-19, Anatolius was an older 
contemporary of Eusebius) and Eusebius {Praep. evang. vii. 14, 
viiL 10, xiii. 12). Aristobulus is also briefly mentioned by 
Origen (contra Cels. iv. 51). The only two passages which 
are verbally preserved are in Euseb. Praep, evang. viii. 10 and 
xiiL 12. For whatever other verbal quotations are found 
(Clemens, Strom, i. 22. 150 = Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. Clemens, 
Strom, vi. 3. 32 = Euseb. Praep. viL 14) are certainly contained 
also in the text of these larger fragments.*® The passage, 
which CyriUus Alex, (contra Julian, p. 134, ed. Spanh.) 

in the Praep, evang. ix. 6 gives this passage from Clemens, the manuscripts 
all have fPtMfAiropa. Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 sq.). 
The Greek text, which is preserved in the Chronicon paschaU^ is as follows : 

^tTiOficnropi i^nyicttg r^( "Muvaius ypa^^s dA6inKttf. So too the Armenian 
and Jerome. The 15l8t Olympiad =176-1 72 b.c. 

^^ Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14. 97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viiL 9, fin. 

^^ Anatolius in Euseb. Hint eccl viL 32. 16. 

1* Clemens, Strom, v. 14. 97. The cod. Laurentiantu^ i.e. the only manu- 
script in which the Stromata of Clemens has come down to us (for the 
Parinnus, saec. 15, is only a copy from it), has here <&/X«otX^oy. Modern 
editors have however correctly replaced ^t by ^iXof^nroptt, 
r7^ a* Namely: (1) Clem. Sir. i. 22. /59==Eus. Pr. ix. 6=Eu8. Pr. xiiL 
^ ^ ' 12. 1. (2) Clem. Strom, vi. 8. 32 = Eus. 7v. viil 10. 14. (3) Eus. Pr. vii. 
14 =Eus. Pt. xiiL 12. 10-11. 
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ascribes to Aristobulus, is derived from the third Book of 
the Indica of Megasthenes, and has been only ascribed to 
Aristobiilus in consequence of a very inconsiderate use of 
Clem. Al. Strom, i 15. 72. 

The work which was in the hands of these Fathers is 
designated as an explanation of the Mosaic laws?^ According 
liowever to the fragments preserved, we must conceive of it 
not as an actual commentary on the text, but as a free repro- 
duction of the contents of the Pentateuch, in which the latter is 
philosophically explained. Hence it is not Philo's allegorical 
commentaries on single passages of the text, but his systematic 
delineation of the Mosaic legislation, the characteristics 
of which have been described p. 219 above, which is 
analogous to it. Like Philo, Aristobulus already seems to 
have given a connected representation of the contents of 
the Pentateuch, for the purpose of showing to the cultured 
heathen world, that the Mosaic law, if only correctly under- 
stood, already contained all that the best Greek philosophers 
subsequently taught The work was first of all intended 
for King Ptolemy Philometor himself^^ who is therefore 
addressed in the text (Eus. Pr. viii. 10. 1 sqq., xiil 12. 2). 
Hence it is self-evident, that it is addressed simply to 
heathen readers. His chief object was, as Clement says, to 
show "that the peripatetic philosophy was dependent upon 
the law of Moses and the other prophets" {Strom, v. 14. 97 : 
*ApKTTol3ov\^ . . . I3i/3\ia ireirovryrai iKavct, Bi* &v aTroBei/c- 
pvai Ttjv irepiTraTfiTiKtiv <f:i\oao(f>iav €k re tov Kara Mcovaea 

'^ Euseb. Praep. evang. vii. 13. 7, ed. Gaisford : i^p tup itfaw pofMty 
UfAA9%i»9, Euseb. Chron, ad Olymp, 151 (ed. Scboene, ii. 124 sq.) : 
iinynouf rng Mttuoiue ypatvii (this Greek wording, preserved by means of 
the Chron. paschale^ is cODfirmed by the Armenian [enarrationem librorum 
Moysis] and by Jerome [cxplanationem in Moyscn cvmmentarios]), Ana- 
tolius in Euseb. Hist. eccL vii. 32. 16: ^ifiihw^ iifiyvnicds roD 'Muvoiug 

ir6fMV» 

*• Clemens A). Stfom, i. 22. 150= Eus. Praep, evang, ix. 6. 6 : u rf 
le^in^ r*t9 xpof rw ^iXo/*iToptt. Euseb. Praep. evang, viii. 9, Jin. : h ru 
vpog nroAAf^cii«ir rey fiat9t>.ia 9vyyfiifAfiaTt. Euseb. Praep, evang, vii* 
13,^n. Anatolius in Euseb. Hift, tccL vii. 32. 16. 
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vo^ov Kui T&v aXKeav ^prijadai irpofftrjT&v), This is sub* 
stantially confirmed by the fragments preserved, only instead 
of the peripatetic the Greek philosophy in general should 
rather be spoken of. For Aristobulus is not contented with 
exhibiting the intrinsic agreement of the Mosaic law with the 
philosophy of the Greeks, but roundly asserts tJiat the Greek 
philosophers, a Pythagoras^ a Socrates, a Plato, derived their 
doctrines from Moses, nay, that even the poets Homer and 
Hesiod borrowed much from him, for that the essential con- 
tents of the Pentateuch had been rendered into Greek Ions: 
before the Greek translation of the Pentateuch made under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus.^ This bold assertion, that Moses was 
the father of Greek philosophy and culture, was embraced also 
by later Jewish Hellenists. Especially do we again meet 
with it in Philo. 

The fragments preserved give us at least an approximate 
notion of the execution in detail. A large portion of the 
passages are employed in settling the true sense of the Biblical 
anthropomorphisms. Thus e.g. the long passage in Euseb. Pr- 
evang. xiiL 12. 1-8, which, according to the parallel passage in 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 22. 150 =« Euseb. Pr, ix. 6, is taken from 
the first book of Aristobulus' work, and evidently belonged to 
the explanation of the history of the Creation, shows, that 
nothing else is meant by the words " God said, and it was," than 
that everything came to pass by the operation {hwdfiet) of God, 
as indeed was taught by the Greek philosophers Orpheus and 
Aratus. The following passage (Eus. Pi\ xiii. 12. 9—16), which 
also belonged to the explanation of the history of the Creation, 
treats of the seventh day as the day of rest, and explains its 
meaning by an appeal, among other things, to supposed verses of 
Hesiod, Homer, and Linus.** Another passage (Eus. Pr, viii. 10) 

'^ See especially Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 1 = Clemens, Strom, i. 
22. 150= Euseb. Praep. ix. 6. 6-8. Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato: 
Eus. Pr. ziiL 12. 4, ed. Gaisford. Homer and Hesiod : Eus. Pr. ziiL 12. IS. 

'« A small portion of this (Eus. Pr. xiiL 12. 10-11) is also found Pr. 
evang. vii. 14. 
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shows what we are to understand, when the hands, arms,: 
face and feet of God, or a walking of God, are spoken of.*^ 
Lastly, the extract from Anatolius, given in Euseb. Hist. ecd. 
vii. 32. 17—18, is occupied with the Passover, which is cele- 
brated, when both the sun and moon are in the equinox, viz. 
the sun in the vernal, and the moon opposite him in the 
autumnal equinox. Just this fragment shows, that Aristobulus 
by no means occupied himself with only philosophically 
explaining away the text of the Pentateuch, but that he 
really gave a description and explanation of the Mosaic law. 
While endeavouring however to settle its meaning, he often 
enters, as Origen especially intimates {coTUra Cds. iv. 51), 
into the region of aU^orical interpretation. 

The fragments give no further disclosure concerning the 
philosophical standpoint of Aristobulus. It may without any 
hesitation be assumed that he was an eclectic. The fragment 
on the meaning of the Sabbath " enters into a Pythagorean- 
like dilation on the power of the number seven."** Else- 
where Aristobulus appeals not only generally to Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato, but, when entering more into detail, to 
the peripatetic doctrine in particular.^ That he the more 
closely adhered to the latter is vouched for by the Fathers, 
who unanimously call him a peripatetic.^ 

It is almost incomprehensible, that many more recent 
scholars {e.g. Eichard Simon, Hody, Eichhorn, Kuenen, Gratz, 
Joel) should have disputed the genuineness of the whole 
work of Aristobulus. The picture, which we obtain from the 
fragments of the work that have come down to us, so entirely 
coincides with all that we elsewhere learn of the intellectual 
tendency of Hellenistic Judaism, that there is absolutely no 
occasion for any kind of doubt The sole reason against the 

'^ A small sentence from it is found in Eiis. Pr. viii. 10. 14 ; also iu 
Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 8. 32. 

*• Zeller, Die Philonophie der Griechen, iu. 2. (3rd ed.) p. 264. 

«" Eus. Pr. ev. xiii. 12. 10-11= vii. 14. 

'* Clemens, Strom, i 16. 72, v. 14. 97. Euseb. Praep. evang. viii. 9, 
Jt/i., ix. 6. 6. Chron. ad OJymj). 151 (ed. Schoene, ii. 124 sq.). 
DIV. II. VOL. III. Q 
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genuineness, which at all deserves mention, is the certainly 
indisputable fact that Aristobulus cites supposed verses of 
Orpheus, Hesiod, Homer, and Linus, which are certainly 
forged by a Jew. It is thought, that such audacity is incon- 
ceivable in a work intended for King Ptolemy himself. The 
assumption on which the argument starts is, that the verses 
were forged by Aristobulus himself — an assumption not only 
incapable of proof, but in the highest degree improbable. The 
verses were probably derived from an older Jewish work (see 
on this point No. vii.), and adopted by Aristobulus in all good 
faith in their genuinenesa Aristobulus only did what later 
Christian apologists have also done, without thereby affording 
a ground for doubting the genuineness of their works. 

The entire work of Aristobulus is said, according to a marginal 
not« in the cod. Laurentianus of Clemens 'Alexandrinus' 
Stromata, to have been still extant towards the dose of the Middle 
Ages in a library at Fatmos (on Stroni, i. 22. 150, a hand of the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century remarks: * Aptcrofio\i7.ov jS/^Xo; aSrij 

fl Tphi rlv ^I'Ko/i^Topa hrh iii ri)v Ilar/toir, r^v tyuyt oJda] see the note 

in Dindorf s ed.). Whether this note is worthy of credence is 
however very doubtful 

Compare in general: Eichard Simon, Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament, pp. 189, 499. Hody, De biUiorum textibus, 
p. 50 sqq. Fabricius, Biblioth, graec. ed. Harles, i. 164, iii. 469 
sq. Eichhorn, Allgem, Bibliothek dcr biblischen Literatur, vol v. 
(1793) pp. 253-298. Valckenaer, iWa^Wie deAristobulo Judaeo, 
phUosopho peripatetico Alexandrino, Lugd. Bat. 1806 (chief 
work). Gabler's Journal fiir auserlesene theolog. Literaiur, 
vol V. (1810) pp. 183-209 (advertisement of Valckenaer's work). 
Winer in Ersch and Gruber's Allgem. Encydop. § 1, vol. v. 
(1820) p. 266. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. (1829) p. 448. 
Gfrorer, Philo, iL 711-21. Dahne, Geschichtl, Darstdlung der 
jud.-alex. SdigionsphHosaphie, ii. 73-112. FUrst, Biblioth, Jud. 
i. 53 sq. Herzfeld, Gesch, des Volkes Jisi*ael, iii. 473 sqq., 564 sqq. 
Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel, iv. 335 sqq. Teuffel in Pauly*s 
Jieal'Bnc. i. 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1600. Cobet in the Aoy/o; 'Kf,aij;, i. 
(1866) pp. 173-177, 521. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
iii. 2 (3rd ed.), pp. 257-264. Ueberweg, Grundriss, 4th ed. L 
240 sqq. Binde, Aristobidisdie Studien, 2 pts. Glogau 1869- 
1870 (Gymnasialprogr.). Heinze, IHe Lehre vom Logos (1872), 
p[). 185-192. Kuenen, De godsdienst van Israel, ii. (1870) 
pp. 433-440, Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 166-109. 
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piiitz, Monatsschr. fur Gesch, und Wissensch. des Jicdenth, 1878, 
pp. 49-60, 97-109. Joel, Blicke in die Heligionsgeschichte zio 
Anfangdes zweiten christlichen Jahrhunderts (1880), pp. 77-100. 

3. Fhilo. 

Philo, the more recent fellow-countryman of Aristobulus by 
(wo centuries, represents the same tendency. His main effort 
also is to prove, that the views derived from Greek philoso- 
phers were genuinely Jewish. And this he does now for 
heathen, now for Jewish readers ; for the former to inspire 
them with respect for Judaism, for the latter to educate them 
to such a Judaism as he himself represents. It may safely 
be assumed, that there were between Aristobulus and Philo 
other representatives of this tendency. For it presented itself 
in Philo with such assurance, and in such maturity of form, 
as would not be conceivable without historical connection. 
Nothing however of the supposed literary productions of such 
individuals has come down to us. 

Since Philo, by reason of his eminent importance and the 
extent of his extant works, demands a separate delineation 
(§ 34), we will here only briefly mention those writings of his 
in which philosophical instruction and discussion form the 
main object. Among these are in the first place two of his 
principal works on the Pentateuch, viz.: (1) the Zrjri^fuira xal 
Xvaei^, a short explanation of Genesis and Exodus in the form 
of questions and answers ; and (2) the Nofiav iepStv aXKfjyopim, 
the extensive allegorical con^mentaries on select passages of 
Genesis, in the form of Eabbinical Midrash. These form Philo's 
chief philosophical work properly so called, and constitute in 
extent about the half of Philo's still extant writings. (3) The 
work, Ilepl tov iravra trirovBdiop elvac iXevOepov (Quod omnia 
probus liber), properly only the second half of a work, whose 
first half, which is lost, dealt with the theme irepX rov ZovKov 
€lvai nrama if>av\ov, was also occupied in the discussion of 
philosophical questions. (4) Jlepi trpovoie^. (3) ^AXi^pBpo^ 
^ irepl 70V \6yov eyeiv rk SXoya ^Sxk Particulars concerning 
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all these works will be found in § 34. The two last-named 
are also of interest, because Philo in them chooses the form of 
the Greek dialogue in discussing the theme. 

4. TJie Fourth Book of Maccaiees. 

To philosophical literature belongs also the so-called fourth 
Book of Maccabees. For the Judaism, which the author 
recommends, is influenced by the Stoic philosophy. 

In its form this piece of writing is a discourse. It directly 
addresses its hearers or readers (i. 1, xviil 1).^ The contents 
being of a religious and edifying kind, it might even be called 
a sermon, and the choice of this form referred to the custom of 
religious lectured in the synagogues. But when Freudenthal 
(pp. 4-36) emphatically insists that we have here an actual 
specimen of synagogue preaching, this is not only incapable 
of proof, but also improbable, the theme discoursed on being 
not a text of Holy Scripture, but a philosophic proposition. 

The author had only Jews in view, whether as hearers or 
readers (xviii. 1 : & r&v *Afipafiiai(ov cirepfmro^v aTToyovoi 
iralBe^ 'la-parpurai). He desires to show them, that it is not 
difficult to lead a pious life, if only they follow the precepts 
of "pious reason." For "pious reasmi is the absolute ruler of 
(lie motives " (i. 1 : avToSe^TTroTo? eVrt r&v iraO&p 6 ewrefirf^; 
Xoyia-fio^), This proposition is the proper theme of the dis- 
course ; its meaning is first explained, and its truth afterwards 
proved by facts from Jewish history, especially by the laudable 
martyrdom of Eleazar, and the seven Maccabaean brothers. A 
large portion of the contents is therefore devoted to a descrip* 
tion of the martyrdom of these heroes of faith. In his grossly 
realistic delineation of the several tortures, the author shows 
even greater want of taste than the second Book of Maccabees, 
and the psychology assumed is as contrary as possible to 
nature. His authority seems to have been the second Book of 

*^ I quote according to thedi\rinon into chapters andveraeB of FritzBche^s 
edition of the Apocrypha. 
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Maccabees. At least it cannot be proved that he drew, as 
Freudenthal (pp. 72-90) supposes, from the larger work of 
Jason of Cyrene (2 Mace. ii. 23). 

The author's own standpoint is influenced by Stoicisvi. 
The fundamental idea of the whole discourse is that of Stoic 
morality, viz. the rule of reason over impulse. The setting 
up too of four cardinal virtues {<l>p6vfjai^, SiKaioavpi], avSpela, 
aca^pocwq) is derived from Stoicism. But this influence 
of Stoicism does not anywhere penetrate more deeply with 
the author. Even the fundamental idea is transformed 
in Jewish fashion. For the reason, to which he ascribes 
dominion over desire, is not human reason as such, but pUms 
reason: o evaefirj^ Tioyia-fio^ (i. 1, vii. 16, xiii 1, xv- 20, 
xvL 1, xviii. 2), i,e, reason guiding itself according to the rule 
of the divine law (comp. also i. 15 sq.). He also goes his own 
way in the description and division of the affections (see 
Freudenthal, p. 55 sqq. ; Zeller, iil 2. 276). But it would 
be doii^ him too much honour to designate him as an 
eclectic philosopher. He is but a dilettante in phUosophicis, 
somewhat after the fashion of Josephus, who also knows how 
to give his Judaism a philosophic tinge. Of all Jewish philo- 
sophers known to us, our author stands relatively nearest to 
Pharisaism, for just what he extols in the Maccabaean brethren 
is their punctilious adherence to the ceremonial law. Two 
of his Jewish views in particular may be brought forward as 
worthy of notice — (1) his belief in the resurrection, the form 
of which is not that of the Pharisaic belief in that doctrine, 
but the form met with among other Jewish Hellenists, of a 
faith in an eternal and blessed life of pious souls in heaven 
(xiii. 16, XV. 2, xvii. 5, xviiL^En.) ;** and (2) the notion that 
the martyrdom of the righteous serves as an atonement for the 

^ For further particulars, see GrimnQ, Exeget, Handh. p. 289, and Freu- 
denthal, pp. 67-71. Caution is however needed in the settlement of details, 
because the text seems to be not quite free from Christian interpolations. 
See Freudenthal, p. 165 sqq. Such an interpolation are the words i/; rwg 
KuK^wi aifTup, which are wanting in the cod. Alex, and Sin. The thought 
however remains the same even without these words. 
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sins of the people (vL 29 : KaOdpaiov airr&v troiija-ov to ifiov 
alfia, Koi avTiyjrvj(pv avr&v Xd^e rrjv ifirjv "^v^t^v ; xvii. 2 9 : 
dvTv^xr)(pv yeyovora^ rtj^ rov €0vov<; a^iaprla^)?^ 

Josephus is named by Eusebius and other Church writers 
as the autJwr of this book. This view however has only the 
value of a hypothesis. For the book still appears in many 
manuscripts anonymously, and was therefore certainly at first 
issued without the name of the author. The entirely different 
style, and the circumstance, that Josephus in his Antiquities 
nowhere makes use of the second Book of Maccabees and 
thus seems not to know it, while the work in question is 
entirely based upon it, speak against his authorship. The 
first century after Christ is generally accepted as the date of 
composition, chiefly because the book must have been written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. Though the latter 
cannot be proved, this view must be pretty nearly correct, 
since a more recent book would no longer have been accepted 
by the Christian Church. 

Eusebius, speaking of the writings of Josephus, says concern- 
ing the title and atUJwrskip, Hist, eccl. iii. 10. 6 : Uiv6¥firai dt xai 

aXXo oux aytvifg ffirou6a<fjii,a rf/ Atdpi vtpi auroxparopof Xoyi6fioZ, 
rittg MaxxafiaTxhv hriypa-^at x.r.K Hieronymus, Be vii^is 

illtcstr, c. 13 (Vallarsi, ii. 851) : "Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur 9tpi auroxpdropog y.oyig/M\i valde elegans habetur, in 
quo et Machabaeorum sunt digesta martyria." The same, contra 
Pelagianos, ii. 6 (Vallarsi, ii. 749) : " Unde et Josephus Macha- 
baeorum scriptor historiae frangi et regi posse dixit pertur- 
bationes animi non eradicari (==4 Mace. iiL 5)." The article in 
Suidas, Lex. s,v, *l(acn^oc, is taken from the Greek translation of 
Hieron. de viris illtLStris, c. 13. For other authors who attribute 
this book to Josephus, see Grimm, Handb. p. 293 sq. It is 
also frequently attributed to Josephus in the MSS. (Grimm 
as above. Freudenthal, p. 117 sqq.). Its title as the fourth 
Book of Maccabees {Maxxafia/w d) is found in Philostoigius 
and Syncellus, and in some Scripture MSS., and indeed in the 
latter without the mention of Josephus as its author (so esp. 
cod. Alex, and Sin.). For further particulars, see Freudenthal, 
pp. 117-120. On the use of the book in Christian- ascetic 
literature, see above, p. 214. 

*^ Comp. Freudenthal, p. 68. 
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Tlie manuscripts^ in which our book has come down, are 
807ne of them maniiscripts of Scripture, sonie of Josephus. The 
former are not numerous, since as a rule only three books of 
Maccabees were received as canonical (Freudenthal, pp. 118, 
119). Still the two most important manuscripts for our book 
are Scripture MSS., viz. the codex Alexandrimis (No. iii in 
Fritzsche) and Sinaiticiis (No. x. in Fritzsche). On the 
editions of these manuscripts, see above, p. 166. More con- 
cerning them will be found in Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. graec. 
V. 26 sq. Grimm, Handb, p. 294 Freudenthal, pp. 120-127, 
169 sq., 173. Fritzsche, Prolegom. p. xxi. sq. Collations chiefly 
in Havercamp's edition of Josephus, ii. 1. 497 sqq., ii. 2. 157 sqq. 
A fragment in Tischendorf, Mbnumenta sacra inedita, voL vi. 
1869. Various readings of a Florentine MS. (Acquis, ser, iii. 
No. 44) are given by Pitra, Analeda saa^a, voL ii. (1884) 
pp. 635-640. 

The text is printed in accordance with the manuscripts, on 
the one hand in some editions of the Septuagint and in separate 
editions of the Apocrypha, on the other and chiefly in the 
editions of Josephus. Most of the editors have troubled them- 
selves very little about the manuscripts. The flrst attempt at 
a recension of the text from the best authorities is made in 
Fritzsche's edition of the Zibri apocryphi Vet. Test, graece (lips. 
1871). For more on the editions, see Grimm, Handb, p. 294 sq. 
Freudenthal, pp. 127-133. 

Erasmus compiled a Latin paraphrase of this book (printed 
e,g. in Havercamp's Josephtcs, ii. 2. 148-156). Nothing reliable 
is as yet known of any ancient Latin translation on which it is 
based. See Grimm, p. 296. Freudenthal, p. 133 sqq. The 
old Syriac trandaiion is published in Ceriani's photo-lithographic 
edition of the Milan Peshito manuscript (see above, p. 92). 

Grimm has given a careful commentary on this book in his 
Exeget. Handb. zu den Apokryphen, 4 parts, Leipzig. 1857. 
Freudenthal's Die Flavins Josephus bdgelegte Schrift Ueber die 
Herrschaft der Vemunft (4 MaJckahaerbtich), eine Predigt aus 
dein ersten nacJuJiristlichen Jahrhundert, untersucht, Breslau 
1869, is a complete monograph. A Oerman transUttion is 
contained in the BiUiothek der griechischen und romischen 
Schriftsteller iiber Judenthum und Juden in neusn Uebertror- 
gungen und Sammlungen, 2 vols. Leipzig 1867. 

Comp. in general: Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 173-200. D&hne, 
Geshichtl. Darstellung der Hid.-alex. Iteligionsphilosophie, ii 
190-199. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, iv. 632 sqq. Langen, 
Vas Judenthum in Faldstina (1866), pp. 74r-83. Geiger, 
JUdische Zeitschr.fur Wissensch. und Leben, 1869, pp. 113-116. 
Fritzsche in Schenkel's Bibdlex. iv. 98-100. Keil, Einl. in*s 
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A. T., 3rd ed. (1873) p. 722 sqq. Gratz, Monatsschr, fur 
Oesch. und Wissensch. des Jvdenth, 1877, p. 454 sqq. Keuss, 
Gesch. der heU, Sehriften A. T'%, § 570. Zeller, Bit FhUoscphie 
der Gnechen, iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 275-277. 



VI. APOLOGETICS. 

The peculiarity of the Jewish people involved the circum- 
stance that the Jews were felt to be, more than other Orientals, 
an anomaly in the framework of the Graeco-Boman world. 
Denying all authority to other religions, they were paid in 
the same coin, and their right of existence upon the soil of 
Hellenistic culture disputed. The town municipalities tried 
to get rid of such inconvenient fellow-citizens ; the populace 
was always ready to liil up a hand against them, while by 
the educated they were despised and derided (see voL iL pp. 
273-276, 291). Hellenistic Judaism thus found itself 
continually at war with the rest of the Hellenistic world ; 
it had ever to draw the sword in its own defence, ffence 
a large share of the entire Oraeco-Jewish literature subserves 
apologetic purposes. Especially does the historic and philo- 
sophic literature essentially pursue the design of showing 
that the Jewish nation was, by reason of the greatness of its 
history and the purity of its teaching, if not superior, at least 
equal to others. Besides these indirectly apologetic works, there 
were also some which sought in a systematic manner to refuse 
the reproaches with which Judaism vxts assailed. These were 
called forth by the sometimes utterly absurd fables propagated 
by certain Greek literati concerning the Jews, and generally 
by the direct accusations brought against them in Greek and 
Latin literature. These accusations had their rise in Egypt 
(Joseph, contra Apion. L 25). Alexandrian literati were 
the first to write against the Jews. From these turbid waters 
]ater writers, especially Tacitus, drew. In what follows we 
shall speak in the first place of literary opponents, and after- 
wards of the apologetic works and the points of dispute 
themselves (Attack and Defence). 
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1. Tfie Literary Opponents. 

1. ManetJio (coinp. Josephus, contra Apion. i. 26-31). 
The Egyptian priest Manetho composed, in the time of 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, therefore about 270-250 B.C., a 
learned work on Egyptian history in the Greek language, 
derived from the sacred records themselves (Joseph. eoTvtra 
Apion. i. 14: y€ypa(f)€ *EXKdBt <f>wv^ rijv irdrpiov laroplav, 
€K re r&v Up&v, ci? (fyqalv avro^, fura^pua-a^. Ibid, i 26 : 
o TffP Alytrnrtatcffv iaropiav eK r&v Up&v ypafifidrcov fieOep- 
fiTfveveiv inreajffffievo^). From these A lyvirriaKd of Manetho 
Josephus gives in two places long fragments, which however, 
as Josephus himself states, are of very different character. 
The portions (from the second Book of the AlyinrruiKa) in 
i 14-16, which treat of the rule of the Hyksos in Egypt, 
make, by the copiousness of their contents and the conciseness 
of their form, the most favourable impression. Nothing in 
them gives occasion for doubting that their contents are really 
derived from the ancient records. Of quite another kind are 
the portions in i. 26, 27. These do not indeed pretend to 
be authentic history, but only give, according to Manetho*s 
own confession, the legends current concerning the Jews (i. 16 : 
6 Mav€dmv oifK ix r&v irap* AlyvTrrioi^ ypafifidTO)v, aXX^ cu? 
avT09 wfio'KoyfjKev, etc rwv aSeaTroroi^ pvBoXoyovfiivfov 
vpoariOeiKev. I. 26 : M'^XP^ ^^^ rovrtav i^/coXovdrfo-e rah 
avaypa^ak, cireira Se Sov^ i^ovaiav airr^ Si^ rov (f>dvai 
ypa^uv rh iivOevofieva koX Xeyofieva irepl r&p ^lovSaiwv, 
X070V9 dirtOdvov^ irapevifiaXep). It is here related, how King 
Amenophis of Egypt assembled in one place all the lepers of 
the country, 80,000 in number, and sent them to work in 
the stone quarries east of the Nile. After they had laboured 
there a long time they petitioned the king to assign to them 
the town of Auaris, which had formerly been inhabited by 
the Hyksos^ as a place of residence. The king granted their 
request. When however they had taken possession of the 
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town, they were attacked by the king and chose a priest of 
Heliopolis named Osarsiph as their head, who gave them new 
laws, in which they were especially commanded to worship 
no gods and to kill the sacred animals. He also invoked the 
aid of the Hyksos from Jerusalem as allies. With their 
assistance the lepers now drove away King Amenophis and 
ruled Egypt for thirteen years. The priest Osarsiph then 
took the name of Moses. After the thirteen years the Hyksos 
and the lepers were driven out of Egypt by King Amenophis. 
This history concerning the origin of the Jews was therefore 
read in his text of Manetho by Josephus. Whether it is 
derived from Manetho himself is questionabla Many recent 
investigators, e.g. Boeckh, Carl Miiller, Kellner, regard it as a 
later insertion.** The possibility of its being such cannot be 
disputed, since this much read work already existed in various 
recensions even in the time of Josephus.** This view does 
not however appear to me to be probable in the case in 
question. For if an enemy of the Jews had subsequently 
inserted the passage, he would scarcely have been so truthful 
as expressly to bring forward the fact, that he was not giving 
a history accredited by ancient records, but only rd, fivdevofiepa 
Kal 7{£y6fi€va irepl r&v ^lovhaUnv. In these words we hear 
the strict investigator, who indeed as an enemy of the Jews 
cannot deny himself the reporting of these tales, but expressly 
distinguishes them as legends from authentic history. At 
any rate Josephus read the section in all the copies known 
to him of Manetho ; for he says nothing of any difference 
in this respect** 

^' Boeckh, Manetho und die Hundsgtemperiode^ p. 802. Mtilier, Fragm. 
hhL grace, ii. 514^. Kellner, Defragmeniis Mafiethonianis, p. 52 8q. 

^ In the passage, i. 14, Josephus gives a long extract from Manetho, in 
which the name Hyksos is explained by *' Shepherd Kings.*' On this 
Josephus remarks, that "in another copy" {h cSlxXfi dmypci^^) another 
explanation is given. '£» «Exxiy It rtvt /3//3x^ (i. 14 near the end) must be 
imderstood in the same sense, i.e, of another manuscript, not of another 
part of Manetho's work. 

^^ It must not be urged (as by Kellner) against the origin of the section 
in question, that it is contradictory to the passage given, i 14. Such a 
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The fragments of Manetho are best collected in Carl Miiller, 
Fragmenta historicorum Graecorum, vol. ii. (1848) pp. 511-616. 
Comp. on Manetho in general : Bockh, Manetlio tind die Hunds- 
stemperiode, ein Beitrag zur Geschichie der Pharaonen, Berlin 
1845. Bahr in Pauly's Real-Enc. iv. 1477 sqq. Nicolai, 
Griechische LUeraturgeschichte, 2nd ed. vol. ii. (1876) pp. 
198-200. Krall, "Die Composition und die Schicksale des 
Manethonischen Geschichtswerkes" (Sitzimgsberichte der Wiener 
Akadeniie, philos.-histor. Classe, vol xcv., yearly course 1879, 
pp. 123-226), treats, pp. 152-169, especially of the fragments 
in Josephus., 

On the fragments in Josephus : Hengstenberg, Die JSilcheT* 
Moses und Aegypten, with an appendix : Manetho und die 
Hyksos, Berlin 1841. Ewald, Gesch, des Volkes Israel (3rd ed.), 
ii. 110 sqq. Kellner, De fragmentis Manethonianis, quae apvd 
Josephum contra Apionem, i. 14 and i. 26 sunt,, Marburg 1859. 
J. 6. MUller, Des Flavius Josiephus Sckrift gegen den Apion 
(Basel 1877), pp. 120 sqq., 185 sqq., 214 sqq. 

2. ApoUonius Molon {or Molonis?). Among the literary 
opponents of Judaism Josephus frequently names one ^AiroX^ 
\iovio<: MoTiMv (contra Apion. ii 14, ii. 36), in a later passage 
6 M6\mv ^ATToKKmvio^ (comp. ii. 7 : ApoUonium Molonis), 
whose full name he also abridges so as to write either only 
M'7roXX(oi^(09 (ii. 14 and ii. 37, twice) or only MoXaji/ (il 2, 
ed. Bekker, 226. 13; comp. iL 33 and ii. 41: MoKtov^). 
This adversary of the Jews in Josephus is undoubtedly 
identical with him, from whom Alexander Polyhistor gives a 
passage (in Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 19: 6 hi rijv a-vaK€vi)v 
T7)v Karh ^lovSaicov ypd'^a^ MokoDv)^ An orator of the 
same name (ApoUonius Molon) is elsewhere frequently 
mentioned as the teacher of Cicero and Caesar and as a writer 
on rhetoric.^ It seems however that some discrepancies had 
already crept in concerning him among the ancients. For 

contradiction only exists if the Hyksos are identified — as by Josephus — 
with the Jews, which is certainly a mistake. 

^' The form MoX««y is given by Gaisford according to the better manu- 
scripts ; other editions have M49X«y. 

^ Quintilian, xii. 6. 7. Sueton. Caesar^ 4. Quintilian, iii. 1. 1 6. Phoe* 
bammon in Rhetores graeci, ed. Walz, viii. 494 (here 'A?roxx«ir/o; o fir/»x>i^fi; 

MoAitfjr). 
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Strabo distinguishes two orators, an Apollonius and a Molou, 
evidently by reason of a more accurate knowledge of the 
matter. He mentions both (xiv. 2. 13, p. 655) as eminent 
men, who lived in Bhodes, and remarks that both came from 
Alabanda in Caria, but that Melon came to Bhodes subse- 
quently to x\pollonius, on which account Apollonius said to 
him, " oy^k fioXwv" Thus they were not only fellow-country- 
men but contemporaries. Strabo also distinguishes them in 
another passage, in which he is enumerating the eminent men 
of Alabanda (xiv. 2. 26, p. 661). Cicero too mentions both, 
and indeed so that he calls the one only Apollonius, and the 
other, who was Cicero's tutor, only Melon.*' Hence we must 
certainly distinguish between the two. Apollonius however 
^vas called by his full name, ^AiroXKdvio^ 6 rov MoXmpo^ 
(Plutarch. Cicero 4, Caesar 3 ; Joseph. Apion. ii. 7) ; and he 
seems, by placing his father's name beside his own, according 
to a custom which may be pointed to elsewhere, to have 
called himself *A'!ro\K(ivio^ 6 MoXup?^^ This gave rise to 
his being frequently confounded with Melon. Cicero had 
probably heard both, but his own teacher was Melon. 
We are here concerned, not with the latter, but with his 
older fellow-countryman Apollonius, who, according to 
Cicero, was already a noted teacher 120 years before 
Christ** 

There existed before the end of the second century before 

>' For proof, see Riese, Molon or Apollonius Molon t (Rhein. AJuseum^ 
1879, pp. 627-630), from which the above details coucerning the distinct- 
xiesB of the two men is taken. 

^^*Gomp. Quaestionesepicaef 1837, p. 23, note (with appeal to Sturz, 0pp. 
p. 14). The Bupposidon of Riese, that the name ApoUonioB Molon originated 
in a misunderstanding of the title-saperscription 'A«-oXX«jf/ov tov MoAMire^, 
is, according to what has been said, neither neoessary nor probable. 

^ Cicero makes Scaevola say, De oral, L 17. 75 : '* Qoae, cum ego praetor 
Khodom Tenissem et cam illo sammo doctore istias disciplinae ApoUonio ea 
quae a Panaetio acoeperam contuliinem, irrisit ille quidem, ut solebat, 
philoeophiamqne contempsit,** etc Scaevola was praetor about A.U.C. 
633 = 121 B.c. (see Pauly's Enc. v. 183). Cicero also mentions this same 
Apollonius, De oratore^ i 28. 126 {Alabandensem ApoUonium) and i. 28. 130* 
De invtntione, i. 56. 109. 
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Christ, in Caria and Sbodes, sufficient occasion for the com- 
position of a polemical work against the Jews by a living 
orator. For we know that just here the Jews were already 
numerously dispersed during the second century b.c.** The 
work of ApoUonius was, according to Alexander Polyhistor, a 
avateetnj Kark *Iov8almv (Euseb. JPraep. evang.ix. 19). Hencd 
it dealt not merely occasionally, like Manetho's AiyvirruiKd, 
but exclusively with the Jews. As Josephus says ApoUonius 
did not, like Apion, heap up his accusations in one place, 
but calumniated the Jews in many passages and throughout 
tlie work now in one manner now in another (contra Apion, 
ii. 14: TTjv Karffyopiav 6 ^AttoXKmvio^ ovk adpoav &<nr€p 
6 ^Attiodv era^ev, dWit airopdSffv Kal Bui 'irdatf^ riyi 
a-vyypaffnji: . . . \oiSopeT), hence it must be supposed that 
the work was not a purely polemical one, but that, in con- 
nection with statements concerning the Jews, it contained 
much polemical invective. This is also thoroughly confirmed 
by the fact, that the fragment in Alexander Polyhistor 
(Euseb. Praep. evang. ix. 19) is occupied in a purely objective 
manner with the history of Abraham. It follows from the 
allusions of Josephus, that the history of the exodus from 
Egypt was also treated of (contra Apion. ii. 2), and that the 
work "contained unjust and untrue reports concerning our 
legislator Moses and our laws " (ii. 14). In the latter respect 
we learn also that ApoUonius reproached the Jews with 
" not worshipping the same gods as others " (ii. 7), with having 
no feUowship with those who believed differently (ii. 36), and 
with being therefore aOeoi and fuadpOptoTroi, also as at one 
time cowardly, at another fanatic, as the most incapable among 
barbarians, and as having furnished nothing towards general 
culture (il 14). Josephus on his part repays ApoUonius in 

'* Comp. 1 Mace. zv. 16-24 and Div. li. vol ii. p. 221. The Garian 
towns of Myndos, Halicarnaasus and Gnidua and the neighbouring klands 
of Cob and Rhodes are presupposed (1 Mace, xv, 16-24 and elsewhere) to 
be abodes of the Jews. On Halicamassus, comp. also Div. ii. toI. ii. p. 258 
(Joseph. AntL xiy. 10. 23). 
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his own coin, reproaching him with gross want of sense, 
arrogance and immoral conduct (iL 36, 37). 

Comp. on ApoUonios in general: C. Miiller, Fragm. hist, 
(jraec. iii. 208 sq. Creuzer, Theol. Stud. u. Krit, 1853, p. 83 sq. 
Teuffel in Pauly's Reat-Enc. 1. 2 (2nd ed.), p. 1318. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Flavius JosephiLs Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 
230. Biese, '* Molon oder ApoUonius Molon ? " {Rheinisches 
Afuseum, vol. xxxiv. Jahi^. 1879, pp. 627-630), 

3. Lysimachus (comp. Josephus, corUra Apion, L 34-3 5)» 
The fragment which Josephus, Und,, gives from the work of a 
certain Lysimachus relates to the departure of the Jews from 
Egypt, and narrates concerning it similar fables, but still 
more absurd than those told by Manetho. The few occasional 
notices which Josephus elsewhere {contra Apion, iL 2, twice, 
and iL 14) gives, refer to the same fact. According to contra 
Apion. iL 2 : ^Amwv , , , rov airrov Avaifidxv o^xeSiaaa^, 
he seems to have been Apion's predecessor. From the tenor 
of the fragment it may be assumed that he was an Egyptian. 
According to Cosmas Indicopleustes, the work from which the 
fragment is taken is said to have been a "History of Egypt'*^ 
Since however Cosmas evidently derives his information only 
from Josephus, and erroneously reckons ApoUonius Molon 
among the AlyuirruiKd avyypay^dfievoi, and nothing else is 
known of the AlyvTrrtaKa of Lysimachus, the matter must 
be left uncertain. Two works, OrjfialKii irapdBo^a and 
Nla-Toi (returns, reversioTies, i,e, of Greek heroes from Troy), 
of an author named Lysimachus are frequently cited else- 
where in ancient literature. As the author of the NcaToi 
seems to have been an Alexandrian and to have lived in the 
first century before Christ, he is probably identical with this 
Lysimachus. 

^® Cosroas Indicopleustes, Topograph, ehri^t. lib. xii. (by Gallandi, 
Biblioth, Pair. xi. 572) : Oi 2f r« Alyvvrtttxd ttfyypmyl^ifisifotf royricft 
"MtipMp xttl Xmtpnf*v» tat * ATClKhitnof 6 Me^MV xal Avci/^mx^f *'^< 'At/mit 
ypmf*f€mrt»i(, fAif*piirrmt M*vm( xml r^s l^odcv riip viif ^Upm^'X riis f§ 
A/yvTTOV. 
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The fragments of Lysimachus (both those from Josephus and 
those of the <dyi^a7xa 'irapddo^a and the Notfro/) are collected in 
C. Miiller, Fragm. historicorum Graecorum, iii. 334-342. The 
fragments of the 0fi0, vapdd. are also in Westermann, napa- 
co^oypdpoi (Brunsvigae 1839), p. xxx. sq., 164 sq. Comp. in 
general: Westermann in Pauly's Beal^Enc, iv. 1311. Stiehle, 
"Die Nosten des Lysiinachos" (^PhilologuSj voL iv. 1849, pp. 
99-110; V. 1850, p. 382 sq.). J. G. Miiller, Des Flavim 
Jostplius Scrhift gegen den Apion, p. 208. 

4. Chaereman (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. L 32-33), 
The fragment from Chaeremon also refers to the departure of 
the Jews from Egypt, and is with respect to its contents nearer 
to the narrative of Manetho than Lysimachus is. Josephus 
in this case expressly says, that the fragment was taken from 
the Alyvn-TULKYf laropia of Chaeremon (contra Apion. i 32). 
This Chaeremon is also elsewhere known as an author on 
Egyptian matters. In the letter of Porphyrins to' the 
Egyptian Anebon, from which Eusebius, Praep. evang. iii. 4 and 
V. 10, gives extracts, two portions which relate to the Egyptian 
mythology and theology are cited from Chaeremon. In the 
second (Euseb. v. 10. 5, ed. Gaisford) Porphyrins designates 
Chaeremon as lepoypafi/jiaTev^. In the work of Porphyrins, 
which has come down to us, De dbstinentia, iv. 6-8, a detailed 
description of the life of Egyptian priests is given from 
Chaeremon, which Porphyry introduces with the words: 
" Chaeremon the Stoic, in treating of the Egyptian priests, 
who, as he says, are esteemed philosophers among the 
Egyptians, relates, that they chose the sanctuaries as the place 
for philosophizing {Ta yovv Kara rov^ Alrfvirrlov^ Upia^s 
XaipiifUDv 6 Sto)i,ko^ d<f)fyyovfi€vo^j o&9 koI <f>i\oa6<l>ov<i 
v7r€iXSj<l>0al ifyrjtn Trap* Aiyvirriot^, i^rpfelrai co? roirov fiev 
i^eXi^apTo ifi^CKoao^riaai, rh Upd), , . . Despising every 
other occupation and human pursuit, they devote their whole 
life to the contemplation of things divine," etc/^ At the end 

^^ The description does not refer to all Egyptian priestB, bnt, as is declared 
at the conclusion (iv. 8), only to the elite among them, the vpo^^at, 
/fpo9ToXivr«i/, hpoypttftfitttrtis and ipo^iyot. Hieronymas, adv. Jovinian. ii. 
13, borrows the description from Porphyrins (Vallarsi, ii 842 sq.). 
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of this account Porphyrias calls Chaeremon a trnth-loving, 
trustworthy and intelligent Stoic philosopher (iv. 8, fin.: 
apSpo^ ^iKaXi^Oov^ re Kal oKpifiov^ €V re roh STfotKoif irpay- 
fLarnaorara ^i\oaoff>i]aaino^). All these portions may well 
have stood in an " Egyptian History." From it are also 
derived the communications from Chaeremon in a treatise of 
Psellus published by Sathas (1877). The same Chaeremon 
also wrote a work which is taken up in explaining the hiero- 
glyphics (BiSdfffiara r&v i€p£p ypafifiarav). From this the 
Byzantine Tzetzes has given extracts in his historical work 
(v. 403 in Miiller, Frctgrn. iii. 499) and in his commentary 
on the Iliad (ed. Gottfr. Hermann, 1812, pp. 123 and 146). 
Tzetzes also designates Chaeremon as Upoypa^fiarw and 
says, that according to Chaeremon's view " the 4>vaMo<; X0709 
concerning the gods, their physical signification is allegorically 
exhibited in the hieroglyphics" (Zeller). This also charac- 
terizes Chaeremon as a Stoic. Hence there can be no doubt 
that he is identical with our lepoypafifiarev^, who in a few 
other citations (eg, in Origen's corUra Celmm, L 59. Euseb. 
Hist, eccl. vi. 19. 8) is simply called SraocKo^. He is on this 
account a very remarkable personage for his age : an Egyptian 
priest and at the same time a Stoic philosopher. Since he was, 
according to Suidas, the instructor of Nero (Suidas' Lex. s.v. 
'AXk^avhpo^ Aiyalo^), and also the instructor and predecessor 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, who lived from Nero to Trajan 
(Suidas' Lex. s.v. Aiovvau^i ^AXe^avBpeisi), he must have lived 
towards the middle of the first century after Christ He 
was, according to Suidas, the predecessor of Dionysius in the 
ofiSce of librarian ai Alexandria. He cannot, by reason of 
the chronology stated, be identical with the Chaeremon who 
is mentioned by Strabo (xvii. 1. 29, p. 806) as a contem- 
porary of Aelius Gallus. Besides the latter has been 
described as a man, who made himself ridiculous by his 
ostentation and ignorance, which are certainly not cha- 
racteristics of a philosopher. 
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The fragments of Chaeremon are collected in C. Miiller, Frojg, 
hist, ffraec. ill 495-499. To these are to be added : (1) the 
extracts given in Tzetzes, Draconis Stratonicensis Itber de 
mdris poeticis et Joannis Tzetzae exegesis in EomeH Iliadem, 
1st ed. Godofr. Hermannus^ lips. 1812, pp. 123 and 146; 
and (2) those in the treatise of Psellus, published by Sathas 
(Bulleiin de carrespofidanee hellinigue^ vol. i. 1877, pp. 121-133, 
194-208, 309-314). Comp. in general : Bahr in Pauly's Reed- 
Ihic. ii. 298 sq. Birch, '' On the lost book of Chaeremon on 
Hieroglyphics" {TTaThmctions of the Boyal Society of lAJteraiv/re, 
second series, vol. iii. 1850, pp. 385-396). Bemays, Thto- 
phrastoff Schrift iiber die Frommigkeit (1866), pp. 21 sq., 150 sq. 
Zeller, "Die Hierogl3rphiker Charemon und Horapollo" (Hermes, 
voL XL 1876, pp. 430-433). Nicolai, Oriediische Literaturgesch. 
2nd ed. ii. 559. 561. 677, 690, iii. 383. J. G. MuUer, Des 
Flavivs Josephus Schrift gegen den Apion (1877), p. 203 sqq. 

5. Apion (comp. Josephus, contra Apion. iL 1-13). Apion 
the grammarian, who was distinguished among all the 
opponents of the Jews for his special malevolence, and was 
therefore treated with special harshness by Josephus, was a 
contemporary and fellow-countryman of Chaeremon. His full 
name was ^Aitimv 6 nXeioTovucTj^.*^ According to Suidas, 
nXeurrovltcfi^ was the name of his father (Lex, 8,v, ^AirUov o 
nTieiarovUov), which he afterwards took as a surname. 
When Julius Africanus (in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, ed. 
Gaisford; and in Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 120 and 281) and 
after him the pseudo-Justinian, Cohortatio ad Graecos, c. 9, call 
the name of the father IloaeiSoavio^, this is certainly but a 
corruption of nXeiaTovUri^. According to Josephus {contra 
Apion. ii 3), Apion was bom in the oasis of Egypt, and hence 
was not, as he gave himself out to be, a native of Alexandria. 
He afterwards however received the rights of Alexandrian 
citizenship (Jos. /.c), and acquired some fame in Alexandria 
as a grammarian. He taught temporarily in Eome also in the 

*• Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21. 101 (= Eoseb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2): 
*Ax/«i» TW9V9 ypaftfAariKi: i nXf/9rofi»}if tirtiChit^iig. Clem. Bom. HomiL 
It. 6: 'Axx/^irat ro» TlTitiaroifUiiiv el»hp» *AX«S«»3^s«, yptt^ftmrixop riif 
ivt9ri(Aii9. PliniuB, IliiU Nat. xxxviL 5. 75: Apion cognominatus 
Plistonices. GelliuB, Noct. Att. v. 14 : Apion qui PJistouioes appellatua est. 
Ibid. vi. 8 : *At/«i>, Graecus homo, qui IlXf /aroy/xi;; eat appellatus. 
DIV. II. VOL. III. K 
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time of Tiberius and Claudius (Suidas, Lex. &9. ^AirU^v). In the 
reign of Caligula he travelled through Greece as an itinerant 
orator delivering lectures on Homer (Seneca, epist. 88).. It was 
also under Caligula, that, on the occasion of the sanguinary con- 
flict of the Alexandrians with the Jews, he came to Rome as the 
ambassador of the former (Joseph. Antt. xviii. 8. 1). Accord- 
ing to Josephus {covira Apian, ii. 3), his death was caused by 
ulcers in the genitals, against which circumcision was of no 
avail He is described as having been ridiculously vain. 
Tiberius called him cifTnicUum mundu He himself said, 
without embarrassment, that those to whom he addressed a 
work became thereby immortal,^ and congratulated Alexandria 
on having such a citizen as he was (JosepL c. Apion, 
ii 12). 

The works of Apion were manifold. The best known seem 
to have been his works on Homer {Commentaries and a Die- 
tionary). We are here only concerned with his Egyptian 
History (AlyvTrruiKa), which according to Tatian comprised 
five books, of which Josephus cites the third, Tatian and his 
successors the fourth, and Gellius the fifth book.^ This 
-Effjfptian History evidently contained all those aitacks upon the 
Jews to which the reply of Josephus refers (a Apion. ii. 1-3). 
Josephus says, at the beginning of his discussion, that it was 
not easy to go through the discourse {rov \oyov) of Apion, 
because he brought forth all in the greatest disorder. But 
that about three points might be distinguished : (1) the fables 



4' Plinins, Hist. Nat praef, § 25 : Apion quidam grammaticiiB (bic quern 
TiberiiU Caesar cymbaluin mundi vocabat, cam propriae famae tympanum 
potius videri posset) immort4klitate donari a se Bcripeit ad quos aliqaa 
conponebat 

^^ Joseph, c. Apion. iL 2 : ^nvt yap tp rii rpitfi tZp AiyvTrittxZp. Tatian, 
Oratio ad GraecoSf e. 88 (=Eu8eb. Praep. ev. x. 11. 14): ^hitimw e 
ypapt/Atirtxdty duiip ^Kifisnttros, h r^nripTfi rut KlyviCTt»KM» (flrtyrt )f 
tlatw mitrf ypm^tii) x.r.x. In agreement herewith Clemens Alex. Stronu 
i 21. 101 = £nfleb. Praep. evang. x. 12. 2. Joliua Afiicanoa in £u»eb. 
Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in Syncell. ed. Dindorf, L 120 and 281. 
Psendo-Jostin. Cohortat. ad Graec. c. 9. Gellius, Noct. Ait. v. 14 : Apion 
... in libro Aegyptiaoorum quinto scripeit. 
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concerning the departure of the Jews from Egypt, (2) the 
malicious assertions concerning the Alexandrian Jews, and 
(3) the accusations in respect of worship and legal customs. 
Of the latter, Josephus says, that they are mixed up with the 
accusations of the first two categories {iirl tovtoi^ lUfiiKTai, 
ii. 1, Jin.). Thus it appecurs that a single X0709 of Apion, con* 
taining all these accusations, and divided by Josephus for the 
sake of order into three categories, was in question. Josephus, 
after entering successively into all three categories (p. Apion. 
ii. 2-3 relates to the first, iL 4-6 to the second, ii. 7-13 to the 
third), leaves Apion and begins to give a positive delineation 
of the Mosaic legislation. At its commencement he once 
more touches incidentally upon Apion, and says of him that 
he has heaped his indictments all together (iL 14: rijv 
xarriyopiav . . . aOpoav . . . ira^ev), in distinction from 
Apollonius Melon, whose polemic pervades his whole work. 
There can therefore be no doubt that the polemic of Josephus 
refers to only one work of Apion's, and indeed to only one 
section of a larger work. This work was, as Josephus 
expressly says in the beginning of his discussion (ii. 2), the 
Egyptian History. In it Apion apparently took occasion, in 
narrating the departure of the Jews from Egypt, to give a 
hostile description of them, in like manner as Tacitus does in 
his Histories {Hist. v. 1-12). When consequently Clemens 
Alexandrinus and later Church authors mention a special 
work of Apion, Kara ^lovSauov, this rests only upon a mistaken 
inference from the information of Josephus. It is just the 
silence of Josephus which proves that no such work ever 
existed. That these Church authors also had no actual 
acquaintance with it, is made evident by a more accurate 
comparison of the text For Clemens Alexandrinus, in the 
passage where he mentions it, is in fact only copying from 
Tatian, who on his part is only quoting Apion's Egyptian 
History. And all subsequent writers, who pretend to know 
anything of a work of Apion icarii ^lovSalav, obtain their 
information from either Clement or Josephus. 
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Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos, c. 38 («Euseb. Praep, tvang. 

X. 11. 14, ed. Gaisford) : Mird dc roDrov 'A^tuv 6 ypafuiMLrtxig^ &viip 
6oKt/i,*araroc, fv rij rtrdprfi rut AiywrrtaxZt (^rfrrf df f/Viv aurf ypa^aJ) 
^oXXa //ifv xai aXXa, ^i}^/ df on' Karftfxa4/c r^v Aiapit" A/Augii xara 
rhv *Apyt7b9 ytvC/istoi "iva^^ov, &>; cv ro/jp Xpovoig atiypa-^tv 6 Mfydijtf'iG; 
nroXg/Urtt/b^ 

Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 21, 101 ( = Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 

12. 2, ed. Gaisford): 'Ac/aiv ro/vuv o ypafi/Aartxhs 6 Iikti6rovtxr,g 
jcr/xXfj^f/^ fir rji nrdprfi rSiv Aiywriaxutf i(froptu9f xairci fiXwarsyr- 
^i^lLWdtQ vphg 'K^pakug diaxf/^tivo^, drt Aiyv^rrtog rh yi*(^, ug xai 
xard ^loudatuv cuvvrd^acOai j3ii3>.iovy 'A.itolff/o; rou Aiywrrmv 
fiactXiug fiktfAmifASvog xai rut xar aMv 'rpd^iuv fidprupa vapart^irat 
nroXf^ia/by rhv Mivd^tf/ov, xai rd rijg Xt^sug axircu udf t^ti' " Karl tfxa'4/f 

df Hr x.r.A," (here follows verbally the same quotation as in 
Tatian, whom Clemens had just before expressly quoted). 

Julius Africanus in Euseb. Praep. evang. x. 10. 16, and in 
SyncelL ed. Dindorf, L 120 and 281 : 'Aviw 6$ « Uofftiiumu, 

Trspnpyorarog ypafiflMrixufj iv Tft xard*louiaiu9 Pifi\<fi xai h rfi 
Ttrdprfi ruv igropiSiv friffi, xard," Ua^ov " Apyoug BatiXia/ Afiuitriog 
Aiyuvr!u¥ BaffiXtuovrog, d'Tocrrivai 'loudaiou;, m iiyiTa&at M^sia. 
Pseudo-Justin. Cohortaiio ad Orate, c. 9 : Olroi yap Tio7Afioty 

Ti h Tfi vpdrfi ru9'RXKfifixu9 itfToptuv fiifivfirat xai'ATTiu¥ 6 Hofftiduvitij 
89 Tfi xard *loudaiu9 jS//3X^ xai h rij nrdprfj tZi9 i^ropiSitj 
Atym xard''l9a^09''Apyovg jSaffiXia ^AfLtacthog AiyvTrita9 jSatf/Xfuovro; 
d'TosTfivai 'loi/da/ou(y m iytTirSai M&iZffsa. Kai IlroXf^a/b; Mi 6 Msvd;;- 
Ciog^ rd A!y'jTrioi9 ^tfro^/fiv, d'S'aei rourcig €\t9Tpiy%t. 

The mention of Apion's supposed work xard 'Uuhaiw was 
first introduced in this connection by means of Clement But 
Clement only says that Apion wrote such a work ; for the rest 
lie simply quotes, as Tatian does, Apion's Egyptian History as 
his authority for the statement that Amosis reigned in the time 
of Inachus. Julius Africanus, on the contrary, now ventures 
to assert, on the foundation of the passage of Clement, that this 
statement was found in both the supposed works of Apion, and 
at the same time drags in Moses also, who is not even spoken 
of in the passage quoted from Apion. Finally the author of 
the Goliortatio jx^dim copies only from Julius Africanus. This 
latter fact I have, I think, proved in Brieger's Zeitschrift filr 
Kirchengesch. ii. (1878) pp. 319-331. Comp. also Donaldson, 
History of Christian Literaiure, ii. 96 sqq. Harnack, Texte und 
UntersuchuTigen, vol. i. Nos. 1, 2, 1882, p. 157. Neumann, TheoL 
LiteraturzeituTig, 1883, p. 582. Renan, Marc-AurUe, 1882, p. 107, 
note. The dependence of the Cohortaiio upon the text to which 
Julius Africanus had access is at any rate indubitable. Hence 
(rutschmid, starting from the mistaken assumption that the 
CoJiortatio was more ancient than Julius Africanus, supposed 
that both hud a common source (Jalirlb. fur class. Philologie, 
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18G0, pp. 703-708). Some moderns also acquiesce in this view, 
more through faith in Gutschmid than on sufficient grounds. 
So Volter, Zeitsckr. filr wissensch. T/teoL 1883, p. 180 sqq. 
Draseke, Zeitsckr, filr Kirchengesch. vol. vii. p. 257 sqq. 

Eusebius, Hist, cccl, iii. 9. 4, in enumerating the works of 
Josephus, says that his work, Ueber das hohe Alter der Jvden 
(i.e. contra Apion.), was written "against Apion the grammarian," 
who had then composed a Xo^o^ against the Jews (Tpbg ^Atiu/vu 

rhv ypafi^fjbartxh xara 'louda/fliiv rrivixdds cuvrd^ayra \6'yov). 

Evidently this is only inferred from Josephus. The same 
applies also to Hieronymus, Be viris Ulustr, c. 13 {Opp, ed. 
Yallarsi, ii. 851) : adversum Appionem grammaticum Alex- 
audrinum, qui sub Caligula legatus missus ex parte gentilium 
contra Philonem etiam librum, vituperationem gentis Judicae 
continentem, scripserat. The account of Eusebius, which 
Jerome, as his custom is, copies, is here only enlarged by the 
combination that Apion's book was directed against Philo. 
This combination is founded on Joseph. Antt. xviii. 8. 1. From 
the Greek translation of Jerome (Sophronius) again arise the 
statements in Suidas, Lex, s,v, 'l^ffini^o^ When it is at last said 
in the Clementine Hcmilies, that Apion wrote <roXXd jS/jSx/a against 
the Jews, this statement must of course not be taken seriously. 
Comp. on Apion in general : Burigny, '' M(Jmoire sur Apion ** 
(M^moires de VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, ancient 
series, voL xxxviii. 1777, pp. 171-178). Lehrs, " Quid Apio 
Homero praestiterit " (Qimestiones Bpicae, 1837, pp. 1-34). 
Cruice, Be Flavii Josephi in auctorSnts contra Apionem offerendis 
fde et auctorUate (Paris 1844), p. 9. Schliemann, Bie Clemen- 
tinen (1844), p. Ill sqq. C. Midler, Fro/gftn, hist, gra£c iii. 
506-516. Volkmann in Pauly's Beal-Bnc, I 1 (2nd ed.)y 
p. 1243 sq. Creuzer, HJieol. Stud, und Krit. 1853, p. 80 sq. 
Paret, Bes Flavins Josephtts Werke ubersetzty 7 vols. (1856), 
pp. 741-745. Hausrath, NeiUestamentliche Zeitgesckickte^ 2nd 
ed. ii. 187-195. Nicolai, Chneeh, Literaturgesdi. 2nd ed. ii. 
345-347. J. G. Mliller, Bes FL Josephus Schrift gegen den 
Apion (1877), pp. 14-17. Lightfoot, art "Apion" in Smith 
and Wace, Bictionarg of Christian Biography, i. 128-130. 

6. The literary opponents of the Jews hitherto mentioned 
have been here treated of more thoroughly, because the 
polemic of Josephus is directed chiefly against them. An 
exhaustive enumeration of all the Greek and Boman authors, 
who from the beginning of the second century after Christ 
expressed themselves in a hostile manner against the Jews, 
would furnish a list of distinguished names. Almost all the 
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authors who have to speak of the Jews at all do so in a 
hostile manner. Among pre-Christian Oreek authors Josephus 
chiefly names the distinguished historian and philosopher 
Posidonius as an adversary of the Jews (c. Apion, n. 7). In his 
great historical work (see on it Div. i. vol i. § 3) he probably 
somewhere seized the/ opportunity of giving a polemical 
excursus against the Jews, and afterwards many subsequent 
writers, as Diodorus (xxxiv. 1) and Trogus Pompeius, who comes 
down to us through the extract of Justin (xxxvL 2, 3),** drew 
either directly or indirectly from his much read work. The 
works too of Nikarchus (Miiller, Froffm. iii. 335) and Damo- 
kritus (Miiller, Fragm, iv. 377), which are scarcely known by 
name, were also polemical Of Roman historians, besides 
Trogus Pompeius already mentioned, prominence must be 
given to Tacitus, whose description of the Jews (Hist, v. 2 sqq.) 
is dictated by the most profound contempt The Boman 
satirists Horace, Juvenal, and Martial have also notably made 
the Jews the butt of their wit. 



2« Apologetic. 

Jewish Apologetic followed a twofold way of defence, 
a direct and an indirect one, against the many attacks which 
Judaism had to undergo. A large portion of the historic and 
philosophic literature of Hellenistic Judaism is of an indirectly 
apologetic character ; it seeks to show that the Jewish nation 
need in no respect shrink from a comparison with other nations. 
But this was not thought enough ; the attempt was also some- 
times made to refute point after point in a systematic manner 
the accusations raised against the Jews. Two of such syste- 
matically apologetic works are known to us, one (that of Philo) 
only by a short fragment, the other (that of Josephus) in the 
complete text. (1) Eusebius gives in the Praep, evang. viii. 11 

*^ Comp. on Posidonius as the source of subsequent writers the article of 
J. G. Miiller, Stud. «. Kritik, 1848, p. 893 sqq., and his eommentaiy on 
Joseph, c. Apion, (1877) pp. 214 sqq. and 258 sq. 
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the description of the Essenes from Philo's diroKoyia inrep 
^louSaiwv. From this however we can form no idea of its 
whole design. The work of Philo wepl *IouBala)v, mentioned 
in Enseb. Hist. eccl. ii. 18. 6, is certainly identical with it. 
(2) The work of Josephus, to be mentioned in this connection, 
is known to us by the title of contra Apion, This title^ which 
did not originate with Josephus himself, gives an erroneous 
idea of its contents. For it is by no means occupied with 
Apion alone, but undertakes a comprehensive and systematic 
defence of the Jewish people against all the accusations raised 
against them (further particulars, Div. i. voL i. § 3). 

In endeavouring in what follows to give a sketch of the 
main substance of the indictment and de/en/ce, we must chiefly 
restrict ourselves to the material afiforded by Josephus, his 
work being the only one handed down to us, which both 
contains a survey of the points of accusation and furnishes a 
view of the method of apologetic demonstration. The disposition 
of the Graeco-Boman world towards the Jews has been already 
described (Div, iL voL iL p. 291). Here only the actual 
accusations and the Jewish answer to them will be brought 
forward. 

1. Extensive and learned matter is furnished by Josephus 
in the first section (L 1-23) to prove, that the Jeunsh nation 
was not inferior in point of antiquity to other cultured nations. 
He says, that to maintain, that it is of recent origin because 
the Greek historians say nothing of it, is foolish, even if the 
assumption were correct For even the silence of all the 
Greek historians would prove nothing against the early 
existence of the nation, since the Jews, as dwelling in an 
inland country, might easily remain unknown to the Greeks. 
In truth however the Jeunsh nation was already known in 
very ancient times by the best historians of iht Egyptians^ 
Phoenicians, Chaldaeans (Manetho, Dios, Menander, Berosus, 
and others), nay even by Oreek historians themselves. The zeal 
which Josephus exhibits, and the large amount of matter he 
brings forward, show how important this point was in hia 
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eyea The assertion of modern origin was equivalent to the 
assertion of historical insignificance. A nation, which had 
but recently appeared upon the stage of history, had of course 
also no importance in history. It received its culture from 
the more ancient nations. But this was to strike at the roots 
of Jewish honour, and hence the Jewish apologist regarded 
it as his first duty thoroughly to repel such an insult^ 

2. While the Oreeka in general were satisfied with 
denying the high antiquity of the Jewish nation, the 
Alexandrians related very unfair things concerning the 
origin of (he Jews. The quintessence of their fictions was, 
that the Jews were leprous Egyptians, who succeeded in a 
very dishonourable manner in forming themselves iuto a 
separate nation, in leaving Egypt and settling in Palestine.*' 
Josephus felt himself master of the situation in opposing 
these fables. With dignified superiority he pointed out to 
the Alexandrians the absurdity and the internal discrepancy 
of their assertions (L 24-35, ii 1-3). 

3. With the imputation of recentness of origin was con* 
nected the assertion, that the Jews had done nothing for cuUure. 
ApoUonius Melon said, that they were the most incapable 
of barbarians and had therefore contributed no useful inven- 
tion to general culture {contra Apion. ii 14: d^veardrov^ 
€ivai t£v fiapfidpcDv koX hiii rovro iirfikv eiV rhv fiiop eSptffia 
cvfifie/SkfjadM fJMvov^). Apion said, that they had produced 
no eminent men, such as inventors of arts or men distinguished 
for wisdom (contra Apion. ii 12: Oavfuuxroif^ dvSpa^ ov rrapea-^ 
j^^KafieVf otop re/y&v riv&v evperii^ fj co^Uf hva^povrasi). 
These reproaches were encountered with the older Jewish 

<• On the motive for the proof of antiquity, see contra Apion, ii. 15. It 
18 well known, that Christian apologists also lay great stress npon it See 
Tatian, c. xixi. 36-41. Theophilus, ad Autol, iil 20 sqq. Clemens 
Alezandrinus, Strom, i. 21. 101-147. TertuUian, Apolog. 19. Psendo- 
Jnstin, Cohort ad Orate, c 9. Eosebins, Praep. evang, z. 9 sqq. And more 
in Semiscfa, JuMtin^ L 184. 

^^ So with mudi Yariation of detail : Manetho {contra Apion. L 26), 
Lysimachus (i. 34), Charemon (i. 32), Apion (ii 2). Also Justin, zzxvi. 2, 
and Tacitus, Hist. v.. 3. Comp. also Div. ii. toI. ii. p. 250. 
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legend, that the Jews were an the eorUrary the originators of 
all culture. According to Eupolemus, Moses was the first 
sage, the inventor of alphabetic writing (see above, p. 203). 
According to Artapanns, Abraham instructed the Egyptians 
in astrology, Joseph undertook the improved cultivation of 
the land, and Moses introduced culture of every kind (p. 206). 
The philosopher Aristobulus already declares Moses to be the 
father of Greek philosophy, and that Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
and the rest aU derived their philosophy from him (p. 240 sq.). 
The same assertion is repeated by Philo, and Josephus takes 
just the same tone though making no use in his Apology of 
the legends of Eupolemus and Artapanus. He lays the chief 
stress upon proving besides the high antiquity, the wisdom 
and excellence of the Mosaic legislation. 

4. The special accusations against Judaism were above 
all in respect of its reli{fious tvorship, which was always 
connected with the refusal to acknowledge any other worship 
as legitimate. This last was in the era of heathenism a thing 
unheard of. " To live and let live " was the motto in the 
province of religion. The most opposite kinds of religious 
worship were readily tolerated, if only the adherents of one 
cultus would hold others legitimate. Especially was it taken 
for granted as a thing self-evident, that the citizens of the 
same town should, besides any private worship of their own, 
participate in honouring the gods of the town. What an 
abnormity then must it have been felt, that the Jews should 
entirely reject every kind of worship except their own, and 
absolutely refuse to take part in any other I From the stand- 
point of Hellenism this was synonyrMma with Atheism. If 
they are citizens, why do they not worship the gods of the 
city ? This accusation of aOeortf^;, of contempt for the gods, 
recurs in almost all adversaries of the Jews, from Apollonius 
Melon and Posidonius to Pliny and Tacitus ;^^ and from it 

^* Apion in Jooeph. contra Apion, ii. 6 : quomodo ergo, inquit, si stint 
cives, eofldem deos, quos Alexandrini, non colunt? Posidoniiia and 
ApoUoDios Melon, ibicL ii. 7 : accusant quidem nos, quare nos eosdem deos 
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certainly arose in great part the conflicts of municipalities 
with the Jews, especially in the towns where they possessed 
rights of citizenship. It was easy in theory but difficult in 
practice, for apologetic to hold its ground in presence of this 
accusation. With an educated reader it was not very difficult 
to make manifest the advantages of the monotheistic and 
spiritual view of the nature of God, especially as Greek 
philosophy offered an abundance of thoughts, which came in 
this respect to the aid of Jewish apologists. In this sense 
does Josephus proceed, simply exhibiting the Jewish idea of 
God in its superiority (coiUra Apion. iL 22). In practice 
however the masses were not to be influenced by such con- 
siderations. For the reproach still adhered to the Jews, that 
they absolutely rejected what others regarded as the worship 
of God. Hence the chief weapon of Jewish apologetic upon 
this point was a vigorous attack. When the Jews were 
reproached for despising the gods, they showed on their part 
what kind of gods they were, whom others honoured ; weak 
images of wood, stone, silver, or gold, the work of men's 
hands, or animals of every kind, or at best beings, who were 
affected with manifold human weaknesses. The Jews might 
well feel themselves superior to the worshippers of such 
gods (comp. e^, pseudo-Aristeas in Havercamp's Josqihus, ii. 
2. 116. Sap. Salomonis, c. 13—15. The Episth of Jeremiah, 
Joseph, eonira Apion. ii. 33-35, and especially the Sihyllims), 

Of less practical importance than the charge of aO^orryi 
were certain ridiculous fables which were related concerning 
the Jewish worship ; that they paid divine honours to an ass's 
head^ and that they annually sacrificed a Greek and fed upon 
his entrails (see above, § 31, notes 239, 240, 250). Such 
fables were indeed believed only in small circles, and Josephus 
very easily proves their absurdity (contra Apion. ii. 7—9). 

5. Of greater weight, on the other hand, was another 

cam aliis non oolimus. Apollonios Molon, ibid, iL 14 : &i diiwf . . . 
xoi^o^ci. Pliniiu, H. N. xiiL 4. 46 : ge&a contomelia numinom inaigQia. 
Tadttu, Hut. y. 6 : contemnere deos. 
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point connected with the adeonj? of the Jews, viz. theii 
refusal of the wm'ship of iJu emperor. Subsequently to 
Augustus all the provinces emulated each other in the prac- 
tice of this cult (see Div. ii. voL i. p. 16 sq.). Zeal for this 
was the standard of a loyal and Bome-loving disposition, its 
entire rejection was synonymous with not showing due respect 
to the authorities. Such was at least the view of the Hellenistic 
population, who, according to the customs of the Hellenistic 
period, freely offered their worship to the emperor. The Jews 
were in a favourable position in this respect, inasmuch as 
the emperors of the first centuries, with the sole exception of 
Caligula, did not directly demand this worship. Nor, apart 
from the short episode under Caligula, was it ever required of 
the Jews, whose mode of worship received legal protection, 
together with the legal recognition of their communities from 
Caesar onwards (see above, Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 265). For the 
adversaries of the Jews, however, it was always a welcome 
point of attack, that they proved themselves bad citizens by 
their refusal of worship to the emperor.^ Jewish apologists 
could, in answer to this charge, appeal to the fact, that a sacrifice 
was daily offered for the emperor in the temple at Jerusalem 
(Joseph, c Apian, ii. 6, Jin.; Bell, Jud, ii 10. 4; comp. 
Div. ii vol i p. 302), and that on special occasions even 
hecatombs were offered for the Boman ^nperor (Philo, Leg, 
ad Caj. § 45, Mang. ii. 598). Thus, in fact, was a certain 
equivalent furnished for that worship of the emperor which 
was impossible to Jews. Josephus, besides, does not neglect 
pointing on every occasion to the favour which the Jews 
enjoyed both from the Ptolemies and from Caesar (c. Apion. 
ii. 4, 5 ; ArUt xiv. 1 0, xvi 6). This surely would have been 
impossible unless they had been loyal citizens I 

6. With this religious isolation was connected a certain 
amount of social isolation. Judaism expressly repudiated the 

^' Apion in Joeepb. c. Apion. ii. 6, rntd,: derogare nobis Apion volnit, 
quia impeimtomm non statuamus imagines. Tacitos, Hist, ▼. 5 : nonxegibus 
haec adulatiOi non Caeaaribua honor. 
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idea^ now more and more making its way in Hellenism, that 
all men are brethren, and therefore equal before God. It saw 
in the unbeliever only the sinner, who has incurred the judg- 
ment of God, and referred the fatherly love of God only to 
the seed of Abraham, on which account only the children of 
Abraham are brethren to each other. If this particularism 
was not held in its full rigour by philosophic and Hellenistic 
Judaism in general, it gained on the other hand a support 
from the view, that the heathen as such were unclean, that 
in the interest of Levitical purity intercourse with them was 
as far as possible to be avoided, and from the anxiety with 
which contact with everything that stood in any kind of relation 
to idolatiy was abhorred (comp. Div. ii. vol. i. pp. 5 1-5 6), 
If^ then, the Jew was already directed in theory to regard Hie 
non-Jew as only an " alien" it was also impossible to him in 
practice, if he desired to observe the law, to live in any close social 
intercourse with the heaihen. This theoretical and practical 
afii^ia, which was in opposition to the entire tendency of the 
Hellenistic period, was constantly and veiy specially made a 
reproach against the Jews. To the Greeks and Komans, who 
were unacquainted with its deeper motives, it appeared only 
as a want of humanity, of true philanthropy, nay as criminal 
misanthropy. And it may indeed not infrequently have really 
manifested itself in such forms.^ The process adopted in this 
respect by apologetic writers was on the one hand chiefly that 

^ The oouDcillora of Antiochus Sidetes already pointed to the il^/£/« of 
the Jews (Joseph. AntU xiiL 8. 3, and Diodor. xxxiv. 1, probably after 
Pomdonias). Justinus, zzzyi. 2. 15: caverant, ne cum peregrmis con* 
viverent. ApoUonius Molon in Joseph, c. Apian, ii. 14 : «f • . • ^«v«y- 
^pinrws "ktt^pu* Ibid. iL 86 : o McAamt ^AvoXX^y/of iftZf xarw/ipnvkw vn 
^4 Tupm^txPfmi* Tt^t dMMtf v'pOKmrttTiiififittifOVf 2o|flMf v^tpl hov, ftffii 
KotPitniit i$i>i0fif9 rtSf K§tf hipmp 9v»ihmif ^iw l^^p vpomipwftiMtf, Lysi- 
niachus asserted (Joseph, c. Apion. L 84), that Moses had directed the Jews : 
fAiui df^pttmp riifl tvpoirtip, etc. According to Apion (Joseph, c. Apion. 
iL 8), the Jews were accustomed, at the annual sacrifice of a Greek, to 
swear, ut inimicitias contra Graecos haberent, or, as it is said, iL 10 : fnh>i 
iV9oiou¥ ctxxo^i/Xfi fAaXnr» Ii "^hJunaip Tacit Hist. v. 5 : adversus omnes 
alios hostUe odium: separati epulis, discreti cubilibus . . . alienarum ooncubita 
abstinent Juvenal, «Va/. xiv. 108-104 (see Div. it vol. ii. p. 295). 
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of pointing to the humano appointments of the law, especially 
with regard to strangers (Josepk e. Apian, iL 28-29), and on 
the other that of showing, how the ancient laws of other 
States went much farther in the exclusion of strangers than 
the Mosaic law did (c. Apian, ii 36-37). 

7. The peculiarities of the Jews already merUianed, viz. their 
aOeortj^ and their dfu^ia, are those which came forward tlie 
most prominently in public life. It was on this account that 
the Jews appeared to be the enemies of such public regula- 
tions and institutions as had then been formed, nay as the 
opponents of all other human intercoursa Hence it is on 
these points that attacks are most seriously directed. Other 
peculiarities gave occasion rather to derision and contempt 
than to actual accusations. Among these were (a) circum- 
cision, (b) ahstinence from smne's flesh, and (c) the observance 
of the Sdbbath^^ Even the most malicious of their other 
opponents did not venture upon the reproach of that special 
immorality to which Tacitus alludes.^ Apologetic writers 
oppose to the derision shown towards these several peculiari- 
ties an ideal picture of the entire Mosaic code. As Philo by 
his idealistic representation of the Mosaic legislation (see above, 
p. 219 sq.) already gave an indirect apology for it, so also 
does Josephus endeavour, by a connected and positive state- 
ment, to show, that the precepts of the Mosaic law are in 
every respect the purest and most ideal (c. Apian, ii. 22-30). 
In doing this he does not enter into these objectionable 
points, but contents himself with referring his opponent, the 
Egyptian Apion, to the fact, that the Egyptian priests also 
were circumcised and abstained from swine's flesh {Ap. IL 1 3). 
To show the value and excellency of the law, he points out in 
general its high antiquity (ii. 1 5), the blameless character of 

^^ Circumcision : Apion in Joseph, c. Apion. ii. 13, init, Horace, Sat. 
i. 9. 69 aq. Swine^s flesh: Apion in Joseph, c. Apion, iL 13, init. Javenal, 
:^at. ri. 160, xiy. 98. Observance of the Sabbath : Juvenal, Sat. xir. 105-106. 
Tacit Hist. v. 4. 

'* Tadt. Hist. y. 5 : projectissima ad libidinem gens « . . inter ae niliil 
illidtum. 
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Moses the lawgiver^ and also the fact that this law really 
fulfilled * its object^ being known and obeyed by all, which 
astonishing result arose from its being not only taught but 
practised (iL 16-19). Finally, Josephus brings forward the 
circumstance, that no Jew is ever unfaithful to his law, which is 
again a proof of its excellence (ii. 31-32, 38). The deficien- 
cies found in this treatise, inasmuch as it does not further 
enter into those points which were objected to by the heathen, 
are abundantly compensated for by Philo, who in his special 
delineation of the Mosaic law treats all these points very 

thoroughly, and everywhere proves their reasonableness.^ 

• 

VII. JEWISH PROPAGANDA UNDER A HEATHEN MASK. 

At the close of our survey, we have still to discuss a class 
of literary productions highly characteristic of Hellenistic 
Judaism, viz. Jevn£k vxirks under a heathen mask The works 
which belong to this category, differ greatly so far as their 
literary form is concerned, but have all the common feature 
of appearing under the name of some heathen authority, 
whether of a mythological authority, as the sibyl, or of 
persons eminent in history, as Hecataeus and Aristeas. The 
very choice of this pseudonymic form shows, that all these 
works were calculated for heathen readers, and designed for the 
propagation of Judaism among the Juathen, For only with 
heathen readers were such names a standard authority, and only 
on their account could this form have been chosen by Jewish 
authors. Hence the tendency, which is peculiar to a large por- 
tion of the Oraeco- Jewish literature in general, viz. the tendency 
to influence non-Jewish readers, here obtains significant expres- 
sion. In one respect or another its intention was to carry on 

^ On Circumeision : de ctreumcisione = Opp, ed. Mang. iL 210-212. 
Sabbath observance : de septenario, § 6-7 ~ Mang. ii. 281-284. Prchibition 
of unclean animals: de concupiscentia^ § i-9 ^ Mang. ii. 852-^55. On the 
obeenrance of the Sabbath, compare also Aristobalas in Ensebi Praep. evang, 
xiii. 12. 9-16, on unclean animals, peeudo-Ariateaa in Havercamp'a 
JosephuSf ii. 2. 117. 
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among the heathen a propaganda for Judaism. The special 
design however certainly differed in different cases. The Sibyl- 
lines desire to effect a propaganda properly so called. They 
set forth directly before the heathen world the folly of idolatry ' 
and the depravity of its moral conduct ; they threaten punish- 
ment and ruin in case of impenitence, and promise reward 
and eternal happiness in case of conversion, and they thus 
seek to win adherents to the Jewish faith in the midst of the 
heathen world. An effect however of quite a difforent kind 
is aimed at in other works of this category ; their purpose is , 
not so much to propagate the faith aa the honour and credit 
of the Jewa Thus, pseudo-Aristeas e.^. seeks, in his wholes- 
narrative of the translation of the Jewish law into Greek, to 
show what a high opinion was entertained by the learned 
Ptolemy IL of this law and of Jewish wisdom in general, 
and with what great honour he treated Jewish scholars. A 
directly missionary purpose does not come forward in this 
author ; he cares more to create afaimirdble disposUion towards 
Judaism and the Jewish law. And thus throughout this 
category, now one, now the other purpose comes more into 
the foreground — at one time that of winning believers, at 
another, that of creating a favourable impression. Still in one 
way or the other and in the wider meaning all subserve the 
propagation of Judaism. And since they all make choice of a 
heathen mask for this purpose, they all belong, however much 
they may differ otherwise in form and contents, to one 
category. 

We begin our discussion with the Sibylline oracles, not 
because these are the oldest works of this class, but because 
they are the most important both with respect to extent and 
actual effect. 

1. The Sibyllines. 

The sibyl was in heathen antiquity "the semi-divine 
prophetess of the orders and counsels of the gods concerning 
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the fate of cities and kingdoms *' (Liicke).^ She was distin* 
guished from the official priestly order of prophets by repre- 
senting a free and non-official prophetic power, being indeed 
first of all a personification of the Deity as revealing itself 
in nature. She is represented as a nymph dwelling by 
streams and grottoes. The most ancient authors speak only 
of a sibyl ; so Heraclitus, who is the first to mention one at 
all (in Plutarch, de Fpthiae oraciUis, c. 6) ; so also Euripides, 
Aristophanes, Plato.^ The fact, that her voice was said to 
have been perceived in different places, then led to the sup- 
position, that she wandered from place to place.*^ At last 
this was not found sufficient, and different sibyls said to dwell 
in different places were distinguished. Their number is very 
differently stated. There are learned combinations, which 
^ave been made now in one manner, now in another.*^ The 
statement of Pausanias {Descr. Graec. x. 12), who distinguishes 
four sibyls, is worthy of notice; These are : (1) The Hero- 
phile who came from Marpessus in the region of Troy, pro- 
phesied in various parts of Asia Minor and Greece and was 
falsely stated by the Erytbraeans to have been an Erythraean ; 
(2) a more ancient one, probably the Libyan (Maass, p. 7), 
but whose abode, in consequence of a gap in the text of 
Pausanias, cannot be determined ; (3) the Cumanian ; and (4) 
the Hebrew, who is also called the Babylonian or Egyptian. 

^* The most important material concerning the fiihyls was already col- 
lected by OpsopduB in his edition of the Orac. Sibyll. pp. 56-143. For 
more recent authorities, comp. especially : Elausen, Aenecut und die Penaten 
(1839), pp. 203-312. Liicke, Einleitung in die Offcnharung des Johannes 
(2nd ed.), p. 81 sqq. Alexandre in his 1st ed. vol. ii. (1856) pp. 1-101. 
Scheiffele, art "SibyUae," in Pauly^s ReaUEnc, vi. 1147-1153. Pape- 
Benseler, W&rterb, der gritch Eifennamen, f.v. S4i3i/XX«. Marqnardt, 
Jiomische Staatsverttalttmg^ toI. iii. (1878) p. 336 sqq. Bouch^-Leclercq^ 
Hlstoire de la divination^ vol, ii. ; Les sacerdoces divinatoires ; devinji, 
chresmologves^ Sibylles; Oracles des dienx^ Paris 1879. Maass, De Sibyl" 
larum indicibus^ Diss. Grypluswald 1879. 

^^ Maass, De SibyUarum indicibus, p. 1. 

'" E,g, Pausanias, Descr, Graec, x, 12. 

^' On the numerous calculations, see especially Maass, De SibyUarum 
indicibuSf 1879< 
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It seems as if Pausanias purposed thus to state the four chief 
kinds of sibyl: the Libyan as the most ancient, that of Greek, 
Asia Minor, the Boman and the Oriental He expressly desig- 
nates the latter as the most recent. It is highly probable, that 
the information relating to this subject is already a deposite 
of the Jewish sibyl fiction.'^ Among other computations, the 
most noted is that of Varro, who names ten sibyls.^ In the 
Soman period the most famous were the Erythraean (from 
Erythraea on the Ionian coast, opposite the island of Chios) 
and the Cumanian (in Lower Italy). 

Written records of supposed Sibylline oracles were here 
and there in circulation ; but such remains of them as have 
come down to us through occasional quotations in authors 
such as Plutarch, Pausanias and others, are brief and scanty, 
and furnish no distinct notion of them.^ In Asia Minor 

AS The words of PauBanias are as follows {Descr. Graee, z. 12. 9) : 
^ETTSTpa^m 2i Kml vortpov r^f Avifious [bat there lived later than Demo] 
vapck'E^peiioi: roig vrip rns HtP^cnariimi yv^i XP^H'^^^V^it o^o/Att It aifrj, 
Z«/3^)f. Bnpitacov Zt tUai xttrpog zml ^EpvfAapBns fitnrpcs ^aut H&fin»' oi It 
ttirtnp B«/3t/Atf*yiiUF, snpoi df 2//3t/XX«ir juiAovri* Myvxriav. — Alexander 
Polyhistor being the first among Greek authors known to us, who quotes 
the Jewish sibyl (see below), we may perhaps conclude, that Pausanias 
derived bis statements from Alexander (see Maass, pp. 12-22). From a 
similar source come also the statements concerning 'Satfifii^ in Suidas, 
Lex.s,v. 2//3t/XX» (2//3vAA« Xa7iZ»taii ««i vpos Ttvuv* Efipmiat 6ifOfAat^ofii»fiy ^ 
xml Htpviij n Jtvpt^ opofAUTt Ku7^ov/*hn IttfA^fiti ».r.x.), and in the anonymous 
catalogues allied to Suidas, which mention S«^/Si}^ii (Maass, De SibylL 
indie, pp. 88, 42, 44). The designation of the sibyl as a daughter of 
Berosus is found also in pseudo-Justin, Cohort, ad Graec. c 37. The 
Jewish sibyl identifies herself with the Erythraean, but says that she came 
from Babylon (St&. iil 808 sqq.). Clemens Alex. ProtrepL vi. 70-71, calls 
her vpo^wfis 'EfipMiup, Comp. in general, Alexandre, ii. 82-87. 

^^ Varro in Lactantius, Div. JnstiL i. 6 : primam fuisse de Persis . . . 
secundam Ubycam . . . tertiam Delphida . . quartam Cimmeriam in 
Italia . . . quintam Erytbraeam . . sextam Samiam . . septimam Gu- 
roanam . . . octavam Hellesponticam in agro Troiano natam vico Marmesso 
circa oppidom Gergitium . . . nonam Phxygiam . . decimam Tiburtem. 
Sec other computations, e.g. in Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21. 108 and 132 ; Suidas, 
Lex, S.V, 2ijSi/XX«i and others. 

^ See the collection in Alexandre's Ist ed. of the Orac, SihylL vol. ii. 
(1856) pp. 118-129. Some already in Opsopous, in his edit, of the Orac. 
SibylL p. 414 sqq. 

lUV. n. VOL. UI. S 
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and Greece these pieces circulated only in private possession, 
without being publicly supervised or officially used. But 
their credit and influence must not be on that account slightly 
estimated.^^ They attained quite a different importance in 
Eome, where they arrived by way of Cumae from Asia Minor.® 
King Tarquin Superbus is said to have obtained a collection 
of Sibylline oracles, which were preserved in the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus.® These having perished in the confla- 
gration of the Capitol, b.c. 83, the Senate, at the instigation 
of the consul C. Curio, sent an embassy, B.C. 76, to Asia 
Minor, which again made in Erythraea and other places a 
collection of about a thousand verses, which was again 
deposited in the Capitol.^ The collection was afterwards 
occasionally enlarged and expurgated, and was in existence 
in the fourth century after Christ Besides this official col- 
lection. Sibylline verses in private possession were also circu- 
lated, but these, by reason of the misuse made of them, were 
frequently confiscated and destroyed by the authorities. The 
official collection was kept secret, and only consulted on 
important occasions, chiefly to ascertain what expiations were 
required on the occurrence of public misfortunes. 

This Sibyllism was from its very nature specially adapted 
for being turned to account in the interest of religious propa- 
ganda. The oracles, being of apocryphal origin, in private 
possession, and circulating without control, might be completed 
and added to at pleasure. What had been done in this 
respect by Greek hands might as easily be undertaken by 
Jewish. Besides the oracles, like the mysterious in general, 

^^ See on the Sibylline oracles among the Greeks, Alexandre as above, 
iL 102-147. 

^' See on the Sibylline oracles among the Romans, Opsopous, pp. 
462-496. Fabricius-HarleSf Bihlioth, graec, i. 248-257. Alexandre in his 
Ist ecL ii. 148-253. Marquardt, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung, vol. iii. (1878) 
p. 336 sqq. Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New York 1876), pp. 395-459. 

«* Dionys. Halicam. iv. 62. 

^* Lactant. L 6. 14 (comp. i, 6, 11). Tacit. Annal vi. 12. Dionys. 
Halic. iv. 62. 
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enjoyed a high reputation among religiously disposed minds. 
It might then be hoped that entrance to extensive circles 
would be obtained under this form. Hence it was a happy 
hit when Jeivish propaganda took possession of this form to turn 
it to account for its oum purposes. As far as can be ascertained, 
it was in the second century before Christ that an extensive 
Sibylline oracle of Jewish origin was first put in circulation 
from Alexandria. The result seems to have been favourable, 
for imitators soon arose, at first among the Jews and subse* 
quently among the Christiana For Christians were in this 
respect also the apt scholars of Hellenistic Judaism. They 
not only made willing use of the Jewish Sibylline oracles, 
and highly esteemed them, but also copiously increased what 
they found extant. Production in this department continued 
down to later imperial times, and it is just to the tradition of 
the Christian Church that we are indebted for the possession 
of the older Jewish Sibylline oracles also. 

The first edition of the Judaeo-Christian Sibyllines (Basle 
1545) which have come down to us was prepared by Xystus 
Betuleius after an Augsburg, now a Munich manuscript, and 
comprised eight books. The later editions show the same 
number down to and including that printed in Gallandi's 
Bibliotheca patrum (vol. i. Venice 1788). Angelo Mai was 
the first to publish from a Milan manuscript a fourteenth 
book (1817), and afterwards from two Vatican manuscript 
books eleven to fourteen (1828). All are combined in the 
modem editions of Alexandre (1st ed. in 2 vols. 1841-1856, 
2nd ed. 1 vol 1869) and Friedlieb (1852). 

The form of these Judaeo-Christian Sibylline oracles is the 
same as that of the ancient heathen ones. The Jewish and 
Christian authors respectively make the ancient Sibyl speak 
to heathen nations in Greek hexameters, and in the language 
of Homer. The contents subserve throughout the purposes 
of religious propaganda. The Sibyl prophesies the fate of the 
world from the beginning to the times of the author, for the 
purpose of then uniting with it both threats and promises for 
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the immediate future ; she rebukes the heathen nations for the 
sinfulness of their idolatry and blasphemy, and exhorts them 
to repent while yet there is time, for that fearful judgments 
will fall upon the impenitent. 

The collection as we have it is a cJiaotic wilderness, to sift and 
arrange which will ever baffle the most acute criticism. For 
unfortunately it is not the case, that each book forms of itself 
an original whole, but that even the single books are some of 
them arbitrary aggregates of single fragments. The curse of 
pseudonymous authorship seems to have prevailed veiy specially 
over these oracles. Every reader and writer allowed himself 
to complete what existed after his own pleasure, and to arrange 
the scattered papers now in one, now in an opposite manner. 
Evidently much was at first circulated in detached portions, 
and the collection of these afterwards made by some admirer was 
a very accidental one. Hence duplicates of many portions are 
found in different places. And the manuscripts which have come 
down to us exhibit great discrepancies in the arrangement.^* 

Such being the nature of the whole, it is not possible 
always to distinguish with certainty between Jewisli and 
Chi^tian matter. The oldest portions are at all events 
Jewish, worked up perhaps with single small heathen oracles. 
The main body of the later books is certainly Christian. But 
neither the one nor the other appears in large and closely 
connected masses. As a rule we have always but small 
portions quite loosely strung together, and often without any 
connection. Hence it is only with respect to single and 
comparatively small portions that we can pass a certain 
judgment, as to whether they are Jewish or Christian. Much 
is of so neutral a character, that it may just as well have 
proceeded from one side as from the other. The following 
portions may wUh some probahility he distinguished as Jewish. 

^^a The preface of the compiler of our present coUection is still preserved 
(Friedlieb, Appendix, pp. ii.~vii. Alexandre's 1st ed. i. 2-13, 2nd ed. pp. 
14-21). Alexandre thinks he can place it in the sixth century after Christ 
(1st ed. iL 421-435, 2nd ed. p. xxxvi. aqq.). 
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1. The most ancient and certainly Jewish portions are in 
any case contained in the third booh All critics since Bleek 
concur in this opinion. Views, however, differ widely as to 
any nearer determination, whether of the date of composition 
or of the extent of the Jewish portions. According to Bleek, 
Book iii 97—807 (according to another computation, iiL 35- 
746) is the work of an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the 
Maccabees (170-160 b.c.), and contains also a working up 
of older Jewish fictions (97-161, 433-488 [= 35-99, 
371-426]), and later Christian interpolations (350-380 
[« 289-318]). The majority of Bleek's successors regaiti 
the whole as Jewish. Gfrorer, Lucke, and Friedlieb concur 
with Bleek with regard to the date of composition. Hilgen* 
feld, on the ground of an ingenious exposition of the difficult 
section iii. 388-400, places the whole (iii 87-817) about 
140 B.C., and is followed herein by Beuss, Badt, and Witti- 
chen. Ziindel also accepted his exposition of iii 388-400, 
but kept to Block's view of the earlier date of composition. 
Ewald went a little farther forward than Hilgenfeld, by 
placing the composition of Book iii 97-828 at about 124 b.c. 
But while all hitherto mentioned agree in assuming a Jewish 
authorship, Alexandre ascribes only the portions iii. 97-294, 
489—817, to an Alexandrian Jew of about 168 EC, and the 
intermediate portion, 295-488, on the contrary to a Christian 
writer. Larocque, while going still farther in the division, 
agrees with Alexandre in regarding the bulk of Book iii 
97-294, 489-828 as written about 168 B.C., but admits 
also later interpolations in the last section, and considers the 
sections iii 1-96 and 295-488 as ''subordinate collections 
of heterogeneous pieces," of which only certain individual 
portions belong to the author of the two first-named large 
portions. Delaunay also esteems the portions iii. 97—294 and 
489-817 not as single productions, but as aggregates of 
separate unconnected oracles of different periods, ranging from 
about the beginning to the middle of the second century b.c. 

For the purpose of forming a judgment we will first give 
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a survey of the contents, with the omission of the section 
iii. 1-96, which certainly does not belong to what follows. 
The rest is clearly divided by means of the recent additions 
in vers. 295 and 498 into three groups (97-294, 295-488, 
489-828). The beginning of the first group is wanting. It 
commences abruptly by recalling the building of the Tower 
of Babel and the Confusion of Tongues as the causes of the 
dispersion of mankind in all lands (97-100). When the 
whole earth was peopled, the sovereignty over it was divided 
between Chronos, Titan, and Japetos. All three at first ruled 
peacefully near each other, but a quarrel arose between 
Chronos and Titan, which was only settled for a time by an 
assembly of the gods (or as the Jewish author expresses it, 
by an assembly of the /SacrtXet?), and resulted in the con- 
test between the Chronides and Titans, and the destruction 
of both these races. After their annihilation arose succes* 
sively the kingdoms of the Egyptians, Persians, Medes, 
Ethiopians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, then again 
of the Egyptians, and lastly of the Eomans (110-161). Now 
first does the Sibyl begin to prophesy; in the first place 
the prosperity of the Solomonian kingdom, then the Graeco- 
Macedonian, lastly the many-headed (iroXvtcpavo^) kingdom 
of the Eomans. After the seventh king of Egypt of the 
Hellenic race, the people of God again attain to sovereignty 
and will be to all mortals a leader of life (162-195). The 
judgment of God will fall upon all the kingdoms of the 
world, from the Titans and Chronides onwards. Even the 
pious men of Solomon's kingdom will be visited by misfortune. 
Here the author takes occasion to give a sketch of the 
Jewish people, their reverence for God, and the main points 
of their history from their departure from Egypt down to 
Cyrus (196-294). The second group is almost entirely taken 
up with announcements of judgments and calamities : Against 
Babylon (295-313), against Egypt (314-318), against Gog 
and Magog (319-322), against Libya (323-333). After 
the signs which forebode calamity have been stated, there 
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follow proclamations of woe to single towns and countries, 
concluding with the promise of a univei'sal condition of 
Messianic prosperity and peace in Asia and Europe (341- 
380). Then follow oracles concerning Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his successors (381-400), concerning Phrygia, Troy 
(interspersed with polemic against Homer), Lycia, Cyprus, 
Italy, and other countries, towns and islands (401-488), 
The third group begins with oracles concerning Phoenicia, 
Crete, Thrace, Gog and Magog, the Hellenes (489-572) ; it 
then points to the people of Israel, who cleave to the law 
of God, and do not devote themselves to idolatry and un- 
natural crimes (573-600). Hereupon follows a second 
prophecy of judgment upon the sinful world terminating in 
promises (601-623), and an exhortation to conversion, with 
a desoription of the ruin which will come upon the ungodly 
world, and especially upon Hellas (624-651). The promise 
of the Messianic King, a prophecy of judgment, and a 
detailed description of Messianic prosperity, interspersed with 
exhortations to Hellas to cease from their presumption, and 
references to omens of the last judgment, form the con- 
elusion (652-807). The Sibyl says in the epilogue, that 
she came from Babylon, but was wrongly regarded by the 
Greeks as a native of Erythraea (808-817), also that she 
was a daughter of Noah, and had been with him in the ark 
at the time of the Deluge (818-828).** 

This survey of the contents shows, that in any case we 
have not to deal with a single composition. In the second 
group especially, the different portions are entirely uncon- 
nected with each other. Hence it is in any case a collection 
of separate orades. Nevertheless it is at least possible, that 
the greater number of them ai*e the work of one author. For 
there is not sufficient support for accepting either a heathen 

^^ Bleek denies the authorship of the whole epilogue to the composer 
of the rest. With respect to the first half (808-817) there is no valid 
ground for such denial. It might rather be doubted whether the first and 
second halves belong to each other. See Hilgenfeld,yl/>oA:a{. pp. 78-80. 
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or a Christian origin of the pieces. The mythological por- 
tion at the beginning, which kindly makes the heathen 
gods guiltless human kings of antiquity, may very well have 
been written by a Jew, nay this kind of intermixture of 
Greek and Jewish legends just corresponds with the character 
of Hellenistic Judaism. There exists however no reason for 
supposing that it contains Christian elements, since instead 
of viov deoio in ver. 775 the correct reading is probably 
vffop 0€oio (see vol. ii p. 139). The circumstance that the 
time of the seventh Ptolemy is referred to in all three 
groups (vers. 191-193, 316-318, 608-610) speaks for their 
virtual connection. Hence the inference attained with respect 
to the date of composition of the separate portions may with 
a certain amount of probability be extended to the whole. 

For determining the date of eomposition, the following 
limits exist The author is acqiiainted with the Book of 
Daniel (vers. 388-400), and the expeditions of Antiochus 
Epiphanes to Egypt (vers. 611-615). On the other hand 
Some is still a republic (ver. 176: rroXv/epavo^). But the 
most accurate limit is furnished by the threefold recur- 
rence of the assurance, that the end will appear under the 
seventh king of Egypt of Hellenic race (vers. 191-193, 
316-318, 608-610). Hence the author wrote under 
Ptolemy VII. Physcon, who at first reigned together with his 
brother Ptolemy VL Philometor (170-164 b.c.), was then 
banished from Egypt, but attained after his brother's death 
to the sole sovereignty (145-117 RC). When Zundel 
thinks, that because the king is called ficuriXeif^ vio^ (ver. 
608), only the years from 170-164 B.C. can be thought of, 
since Ptolemy Physcon could by no means be any longer 
called young after the year 145, it must be answered, that 
vio^ means not only "young," but "new." The proper 
sovereignty however of Ptolemy Physcon did not begin till 
the year 145. And that the author intended just this period 
of sole sovereignty is already in and by itself probable ; for 
he would have designated the joint government of the two 
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brothers as the sixth kingship. This too is confirmed by 
the plain allusions to the destruction of Carthage and Corinth 
(vera 484 sq., 487 8q.)> both which cities were, as is well 
known, destroyed in the year 146 before Christ. The 
section vers. 388-400 also leads, according to the ingenious, 
but not indeed quite certain explanation of Hilgenfeld, to 
the same period {Apokalyptik, p. 69 sq. ; ZeUschr. 1860, p. 
314 sqq., 1871, p. 35). Here Antiochus Epiphanes is first 
referred to, and his overthrow then prophesied: ''He will 
himself destroy their race, through whose race his race also 
will be destroyed. He has a single root, which also the man- 
slayer (Ares) will eradicate out of ten horns. But he will 
plant another shoot beside it. He will eradicate the warlike 
progenitor of a royal race. And he himself is exterminated 
by the sons. And then will a horn planted near rule." ^ 
The race which Antiochus Epiphanes will destroy is that 
of his brother Seleucus IV. The sole root of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, viz. his son Antiochus V. Eupator, is murdered by 
Demetrius I., son of Seleucus IV., or, as the author expresses 
it, he is eradicated out of ten horns, i.e. as the last of 
ten kings. The shoot, which the god of war plants near, is 
Alexander Balas. He will exterminate the warlike progenitor 
of a royal race, viz. Demetrius I. But he will be himself 
destroyed by Demetrius II. and Antiochus VII. Sidetes, sons 
of Balas. And then will the upstart Trypho rule (146— 
139 B.C.). According to tliis explanation of Hilgenfeld, our 
aiU^hor would have written about 140 b.c. And to this we 
must in any case adhere, even if the details of the explana* 
tion should not be all correct^ Traces of a later time can 

^ Vers. 894-400 i^'CUli'jnp ytwt^p am; BiT^u i^avoTJvvtn, 

^Ex riif Zi ytM^s mIpov yiwof s^ttToXtiTtn' 

Ko^tt vop$vpij/if yt»t^s ynftr^ptt fAuxifl^^^ 

^Bkirat' Kul roTi Z^ vtiptt^POfAiPOif Kfp»s dp^tt. 
The words Z» if 6fi6^po9a aiviov eLppnt are certainly ooirupt. 
^' Two things only are SQspicious: (1) The subject of xoyf^u, yer. 898, 
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scarcely be found. For the western nation, which according* 
to vers. 324, 328 sq. is to take part in the destruction of the 
temple, is not the Koman, but according to Ezek. xxxviii. 5 
the Libyan (so Lucke, Hilgenfeld). Only vers. 464-470 seem 
to turn upon later Soman times, and to be an insertion 
(Hilgenfeld, ApokaL p. 72 ; Zeitschr, 1871, p. 35 sq.). 

The conclusion arrived at is also confirmed by external 
testirtumy. For according to the information of Euseb. Chron. 
ed. Schoene, i. 23 =- Syncell. ed. Dindorf, i. 81 == CyrilL adv. 
Julian, ed. Spanh. p. 9, the prophecy of the Sibyl concerning 
the building of the Tower of Babel and the conflict between the 
Chronides and Titans which followed it, was already expressly 
quoted under the name of the Sibyl (SlfivWa Si tjyrjtrtv, eta) by 
Alexander Polyhistor, and therefore in the first half of the 
first century before Christ, in his XaXSalxd,^ Such are also 
found, especially from the third book,** among the oldest 
patristic quotations, 

2. To the oldest Jewish Sibylline oracles undoubtedly 
belong also the two extensive fragments (together eighty-four 
verses) communicated by Theophilus, o^ Autd. ii 36. Single 
verses from them are also quoted by other Fathers/® These 
are not found in our manuscripts. In the editions they are 
generally printed at the head of the whole collection, because 

seemB to be not ^vtqv iSt^Xo, but the god of war, and etMf, ver. 899, not to 
go upon ^vroM dTihOy but upon ytyerip. (2) Alexander Balas was not over- 
thrown by Demetrius II. and Antiochus V II., but by the former and his father- 
in-law Ptolemy VI. Philometor (1 Mace xL 1-19 ; Joseph. AntL xiii. 4. 5-8). 

^^ The quotation in Josephus is taken from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name (^Antt. i. 4. 8 = Euseb. Praep, evang. ix. 15). See 
Bleek, i. 148-152. Freudenthal, Alex. Polyh. p. 25, note. The statements 
too concerning the building of the Tower of Babel in Abydenus (Euseb. 
Cliron. i. 84 and Praep. evang, ix. 14. Syncell L 81 sq. CyiilL p. 9). 

^'* Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 80. Theophilus, ad Autol u. 81. Tertullian, 
ad nationesj ii 12. Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 70, vii. 74. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohort, ad Graec. c. 16. 

^^ Gnostic fragment in Hippolyt. Pkilosophum. v. 16. Clemens Alex. 
Protrept. ii. 27 ; Protr, vi. 71=^ Strom, v. 14. 108 ; Protr. viiL 77= Strom. 
V. 14. 115 ; Sd'om. iii. 8. 14. Pseudo- Justin. Cohort, ad Grate, c. 16. 
I^tantius, L 6. 15-16, 7. 18, 8. 8 ; il 11. 18 (?), 12. 19 ; iv. 6. 5. Id, de ira 
del, c 22. 7. 
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Theophilus says that they stood at the beginning of the 
Sibyl's prophecy (iu o.pxfi rrj^ irpotprjreia^ airn}<;). But the 
present first and second books being very recent and placed 
quite by accident at the beginning of the collection, and the 
third book being certainly the oldest part, it may be assumed 
beforehand that these pieces formed the introdicction to oxtr 
third hook* This supposition, probable in itself, becomes 
a certainty through the fact, that Lactantius, among his 
numerous citations, calls only such portions as are found in 
the Theophilus fragments and in our third book, prophecies 
of the Erythraean Sibyl, nay evidently quotes both as parts 
of one book/^ The contents of these verses may be called the 
special programme of all Jewish Sibyllism : they contain an 
energetic direction to the only true God and as energetic 
a polemic against idolatry. From no portion can the tendency 
of Jewish Sibyllism be better perceived than from this proem. 
3. Section iii. 36-92 (according to another computation : 
vers. 36-62 of the intermediate section between Books ii. and 
iii and Book iv. 1-30), now standing at the beginning of the 
third book, is also a Jewish fragment of the prae-Christian 
period. Bleek already perceived, that this fragment proceeded 
from an Alexandrian Jew of the time of the first triumvirate 

^^ Comp. Bleek, i. 160-166. Lactantiua distinguishes the different books 
as different Sibyls. When after quoting from one book he makes a quota- 
tion from anotiier, he says: alia Sibylla dicit. Among his somewhere 
about fifty quotations, extending over Books iiL to viiL of our collection, 
only those from the proem preserved in Theophilus and from the third 
book, are entitled prophecies of the Erythraean Sibyl. From the proem : 
Lact i. 6. 13-16, 8. 3; ii. 12. 19; iv.6. 5. From the third book: Lact. 
ii. 16. 1 (=5'/6. iii. 228, 229, ed. FriedUeb) ; iv. 6. 5 (=5/5. ui. 774) ; iv. 
15. 29 (=5/6. iii. 814-817); vii. 19. 9 (=5i6. iii 618); vii. 20. 1-2 
( = 5i6. iiL 741, 742) ; viL 24. 12 ( = 5/6. iii. 787-793). The passage, Lact. 
iv. 6. 5, is however the most instructive : Sibylla Erythraea in carminis sui 
principio, quod a summo Deo exorsa est, filium Dei ducem et imperatorem 
omnium his versibus praedicat: vetrrorpo^oM Krt<mn» Zmg y'hvKu T»iVfA» 
aTTovi II zuT^trOf x ^yyir^pet 0iu¥ Tretirretv f'X'oii^t (=-proemj vers. 5—6). £c 
rursus in fine ejasdem carminis : avrw tiuKt Bto; t/ttoi; dtlpetffai yfpxipuu 
(=5/6. iii. 774, ed. Friedlieb). Et alia Sibylla praecipit hunc oportere 
cognosci: uinotf oi» yivttvxt tffoy, 6iov vU» iorra (=5i6. viii. 329). Here 
then it ia plainly said, that the proem belongs to our third book. 
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(40-30 B.C.), and he has justly found general acquiescence. 
So Gfrorer, Liicke, Friedlieb, Hilgenfeld {Apokal. p. 241), 
Beuss, Larocque (at least for vera 26-52) and Wittichen. 
Only Badt (pp. 54-61) goes as far as 25 B.G., thinking, 
according to a suggestion made by Frankel, that the Seficur- 
rrjvoi of ver. 63 must mean inhabitants of Sebaste-Samaria. 
Alexandre and Ewald indeed ascribe the oracle to a Christian 
author of the time of the Antonines (Alexandre), or even of 
about A.D. 300 (Ewald). Bleek's view is however the best 
founded. The piece begins with a cry of woe to the wicked 
race, which is full of all crimes. With this is combined the 
prophecy, that when Rome rules over Egypt also, then will 
begin the judgment and the rule of the Messianic King. 
Even this definition of time : " when Bome rules over Egypt 
also" (ver. 46 : Airrap eircl 'Pdfitf teal Alyuirrov fieuriXewrei), 
points to a period when the rule of Eome over Egypt was 
something new, therefore to the time of Antony, soon after 
40 B.a The date becomes perfectly clear by the allusion to the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus (ver. 52: Tpeh 
^P&li'qv oltcTp^ f^lpp itaTo&^Xi/o-oyTOi), and by the mention of 
the widow, under whose hands the world finds itself being 
governed by her and obeying her in all things, ie. Cleopatra (vers. 
75-80). Hence the oracle was written between 40 and 30 ac. 
To go farther down is inadmissible, the end being expected 
during the lifetime of Cleopatra. The mention of the Sefiaa-- 
TTjpol (ver. 63), on account of which Badt would place the oracle 
as late as 25 aa, may safely be laid to the account of a later 
interpolator. It is probable, as Bleek and Lucke suppose, that 
the bracketed words in vers. 60-63 should be expunged, — 

"Hfei yitp, oirorav deiov Biafii^aerai oSfiif 
IIa<riv iv apOpamoiaiv, filr^/D rei eKoar ayopevac^, 
''Oaaai^ iv iroKeaiv fiipoire^ KOKorriTa <f>ipovciP, 
*Ek hk ScfiacTfjvwv ^^€t] BeKiap fAeroinaOev, 

4. Opinions are more divided concerning the fotirth hook 
than with regard to the passages hitherto treated of. The 
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majority of older critics regard it as Christian. Friedlieb, 
Ewald, HDgenfeld (Zeitachr. 1871, pp. 44-50) and especially 
Badt (1878) admit a Jewish author and place its composi- 
tion about A.D. 80.'^ This view must be allowed to pass as 
correct. For there is nothing at all specifically Christian in 
the book. The Sibyl, who at the commencement calls herself 
the prophetess of the true God, proclaims by His commis- 
sion manifold calamities through war, earthquakes and other 
natural events to the cities, countries, and peoples of Asia 
and Europe. Unless they repent, Qod will destroy the whole 
world by fire and will then raise men from the dead and sit 
in judgment, sending the ungodly to Tartarus and bestowing a 
new life on earth upon the godly. There is nothing in these 
particulars to recall the Christian sphere of thought, although 
it would hardly be possible to a Christian author to avoid 
mentioning Christ, when writing on eschatology. Nor are 
there any gi*ounds for supposing the author to have been an 
Essene (so Ewald and Hilgenfeld). For the polemic against 
animal sacrifices (ver. 29) is only directed against heathen 
sacrifices ; and the baptism to which the heathen are summoned 
is merely Jewish proselyte baptism (comp. Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 323). 
For determining the date of composition it is decisive, that 
the destruction of Jerusalem (vers. 115-127) and the eruption 
of Vesuvius of A.D. 79 (vers. 130-136) are presupposed. 
The author also believes with many of his contemporaries in 
Nero's flight across the Euphrates and his impending return 
(vers. 117-124, 137-139). Consequently the oracle must have 
been composed about a.d. 80 or not much later, and more 
probably in Asia Minor (so e,g. Lightfoot and Badt) than in 
Palestine (so Freudenthal). The patristic quotations from this 
book begin with Justin.'' It is also noteworthy that two 

^' So too Lightfoot {St. Paul's Epxatles to the Cobssians and to Philemon, 
2nd ed. 1876, p. 96 sq.) and Freudenthal (Alex. Polyhistor, pp. 129, 195). 
Comp. also my account of the work of Badt in the TheoL Litztg. 1 878, p. 
858. Dechent again giyes his decision for the Christian authorship, Zeitschr. 
fur Kirchengesch, ii. 491-496. 

'• Jostin. AjwL i. 20 (refers to Sib, iv. 172-177). Clemens Alex. ProtrtpU 
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verses included in it (97-98) are already mentioned by Strabo, 
p. 536, as oracular sayings. 

5, Very divergent are the decisions of critics concerning 
the jlfth look, Bleek distinguishes the following portions as 
Jewish: — (a) vers. 260-285, 481-531, written about the 
middle of the second century before Christ, by an Alexandrian 
Jew; (6) vers. 286-332 by a Jew of Asia Minor soon after 
A.D. 20 ; (c) perhaps also vers. 342-433 by a Jewish author 
about A.D. 70. While Liicke entirely, and Gfrorer at least 
partly, agree with Bleek, Friedlieb siscribes the whole fifth book 
to a Jew of the beginning of Hadrian's reign, and Badt to a 
Jew of about A.D. 130 ; Ewald, Hilgenfeld (Zeitschr. 1871, pp. 
37-44) and Hildebrandt regard at least Book v, 52-531 as 
the work of a Jew of about a.d. 80 (Ewald) or a few years 
earlier (Hilgenfeld, Hildebrandt) ; while Alexandre, Reuss and 
Uechent {Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. ii. 497 sqq.) attribute 
the book to a Christian Jew. It seems to me a vain 
eifort to attempt to settle in detail the origin and date of 
composition of the pieces combined in this book. For it is 
palpable, that we have here no compact whole, but a loose 
conglomerate of heterogeneous portions. Tlie greater number 
are certainly of Jewish origin; for the sections, in which 
Jewish interests and views are brought more or less plainly 
forward, run through the whole book (comp. especially vers. 
260-285,328-332, 344-360, 397-413, 414-433, 492- 
511). On the other hand the remarkable passage vers. 256- 
259, in which ''the excellent man coming from heaven who 
spreads out his hands on the fruit-bearing tree " (Jesus) is 
identified with Joshua (Jesus the son of Nave) is certainly 
Christian.'* Thus Jewish and Christian pieces are at all 

iv. 50 and 62 ; Paedag. ii. 10. 99, iii. 3. 15 ; Constit. apostolY, 7. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohort, c. 1 6. Lactant vii. 23. 4. Id, de ira dei, c. 23 (three paseages). 
" Sib, vers. 256-259 :— 
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€vents combined in this book. The summing up of the 
discrepant elements under the common term " Judaeo- 
Christian " is as unhappy an expedient as it is e.g. in the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. When however the 
mixture of Jewish and Christian pieces in this fifth book is 
acknowledged, it cannot in many instances, where religion is a 
matter of indifference, be determined to which side they 
belong. So much only is certain, that the Jewish element 
preponderates. With such characteristics it is also impossible 
to determine the respective dates of composition. In the 
Jewish pieces the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem 
(397-413) and apparently the destruction also of the Onias- 
temple in Egypt (so far as vers. 492—511 refer to this) are 
lamented. These pieces and consequently the main body of 
the book might then have been wTitten in the first century 
after Christ. On the other hand, the chronological oracle at the 
beginning (vers. 1—5 1) certainly leads as far as to the time of 
Hadrian. Quotations are first found in Clemens Alexandrinus/^ 
6. Of the remaining books, vi vii. and viii. are generally 
and correctly esteemed to be of Christian authorship/* The 
origin on the other hand of Books i.-ii. and xL— xiv. is doubtful. 
Most investigators regard these also as Christian. Liicke, 
Friedlieb and Dechent on the contrary ascribe Book xl and 
Friedlieb Book xiv. also to a Jewish author. Dechent attempts, 
as Friedlieb also partly does, to point out in Books i. and ii. 
Jewish pieces of greater extent. How difficult it is to find 
sure footing in this respect is proved by the circumstance, 
that Liicke in a later section of his work (HirU. die Offenb. des 
Joh, p. 269 sqq.) retracted his view concerning Book xi. and 
ascribed it to a Christian author.^' This eleventh book is 

" Clem. Alex. Protrepi, W, 50 ; Paedag. ii. 10. 99. 

'^ The eighth book (viii. 217-250) contains the famous acrostic upon 
*ln9M/s XptvTos 0tov viog oenr.p oravpo;^ which is also given in CoDStan tineas 
Oratio adsancL coet. (= Easeb. Vita Const, v.) c. 18. 

^^ So also Bleek in his notice of LUcke^s book (Stud, u, Krit 1854, p. 
976). According to this the statement in Dechent (Dissert, p. 49), that 
Blet'k's view concerning Book xi. ^^ was not known/* must be corrected. 
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really not worth contesting. It is a religiously colourless 
versified history of £g]rpt down to the beginning of the 
Soman supremacy, and may just as well be Jewish as 
Christian. Nor is it very different with the other pieces. 
The portions separated by Dechent from Books L and ii may 
in fact be Jewish, but they may just as well be Christian, and 
their entire lack of attestation by the Fathers of the first 
three centuries rather speaks for a later, t.e. a Christian 
ongin. 

The most ancient author who quotes a Jewish Sibylline 
book (and indeed Sib. iii. 97 sqq. ed. Friedlieb) is Alexander 
Polyhistor about 80-40 B.C. See the passage from his Xdkdaixd 
in Euseb. Chron, ed. Schoene, i. 23 » SyncelL ed. Dindorf, L 81 « 
Cyrill. adv. Julian, ed. Spanh. p. 9. The almost verbally 
identical passage in Josephus, Antt. i. 4. 3 (s Euseb. Praep. 
evanff. ix. 15), is copied from Alexander Polyhistor without 
mention of his name. Comp. p. 282 above. 

On the use of the Sibyllines by the Fathers, see Vervorst, De 
carminibus Sibyllinis apud sanctos Patres discqttatio, Paris 
1844. BesanQon, De Vemploi que Us Pires de Valise ont fait 
des oracles sibyllins, Montauban 1851. Alexandre's 1st ed. vol. 
ii. (1856) pp. 254-311. A collection of the most ancient 
quotations is also given in Harnack*s Patres apostol.^ note on 
Hermas, Vis. ii. 4. A thorough discussion of the numerous 
citations in Lactantius is given by Struve, Fragrjuenta liin^orum 
Sibyllirwrum quae apitd Zactantium rqperiuntur, Regiom. 1817. 
A manuscript collection by the Scotchman SeduUus (ninth 
century) of the quotations in Lactantius is i5rinted in Mont- 
faucon*s Paleogr. qr. lib. iii. cap. vii. pp. 243-247, and from 
this in 6allandi*s Biblioth. patr. L 400-406, comp. his proleg. 
\), IxxxL 

Whether Clemens Eomanus has quoted the Sibyllines is 
doubtful For it is said in the pseudo-Justinian QuaesU. et 
responss. ad ortkodoocos, quaest. 74 (Corp. apoloq. ed. Otto, 3rd ed. 

vol. V. p. 108) : fi riig Ta^ouffij; xaraerdetug to rtXoi hrh ij dtit red 
*nphi xfiiftg ruv anpuv, xa$d fasty ai ypafai vpoptirut rt xat avo^ 
<fr6Xw, in ds xai rrji SijSuXXi};, xatfw^ fi}»v o fAaxdpiog KKf^fAfig it 

rfi ^phg Kofi9$toug iviffroXfj. The Sibyl not being mentioned in 
the received text of the Clementine Epistles, the xa^M; must 

7^ The oldest testimony which Dechent (DisserL p. 87) can point out, is 
found in Constantine's Oratio ad wnct. coet. (= Euseb. Ti/a Const, v.) 
c. 18 : 4 Totpvp 'Epv$paim 2//3vXX« 0d9MV9» ietvri^ **Tfi ytwfef't f^trd to9 
KttTUKhvfffiopf yi9%90m. Comp. Sib. i. 283 sqq. 
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probably be taken as parallel to the xadd, and thus the words 
in b% xai riic ^fihxxris are not the words of Clement but of the 
pseudo-Justin. Comp. Harnack*s 2nd ed. of the Clementine 
£pistles, Proleg. p. xl. ; Otto in his note on the passage is of the 
contrary opinion. Hennas, Vis. ii 4, mentions only the Sibyl 
and not the Sibylline books. Quotations from the latter are 
on the other hand given in the Predicatio Petri et Patdi in 
Clemens Alex. Strom. vL 5. 42-43 (see also Liicke, Einl. in die 
Offefib. Joh. p. 238 ; Hilgenfeld, Nov. Test, extra canon, rec. fasc. 
iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.). Gnostics in Hippolyt. Philasophum. 
V. 16. Justin. ApoL i. 20. Athenagoras, Suppl. c. 30. Theo- 
philus, ad AutoL iL 3. 31, 36. Tertullian, ad nationes, ii 12. 
Pseudo-Melito, ApoL c. 4 (in Otto, Corp. apolog. vol. ix. pp. 
425, 463 sq.). Pseu do- Justin. ColvoHaJt. ad Graec. c. 16, 37-38. 
Const. Apost. V. 7. Constantini Oratio ad sand. coet. (=>Euseb. 
Vita Const, v.) c. 18-19. Quotations abound most in Clemens 
Alex, and Lactantius. 

Clemens Alexandrinus quotes : (1) The prooemium : ProtrepL 
VL 27. Ptotr. vi. ^l^ Strom, v. 14 108. Protr. viii. 77 = 
StroTo. v. 14 115. ^rom. iii. 3. 14, (2) The third book: 
Protr. vi. 70, vii. 74. (3) The fourth book : Protrept. iv. 50 and 
62. Paedag. ii. 10. 99, iii. 3. 15. (4) The fifth book : Protrept. 
iv. 50. Paedag. ii. 10. 99. Comp. also Strtm. i. 21. 108, 132. 
It is seen from these sta>tistics thai jnst the three books which 
on internal grounds we esteem (or at least their greater part) to 
he Jewish^ and these only, were hnmon to Clement. Other 
patristic quotations too down to Clement refer to these books 
alona They thus evidently form the most ancient Jewish 
body of Sibylline oracles. 

lactantius quotes about fifty passages from our Sibyllines, 
most frequently from Book viii., next to this from Book iii, 
only sometimes from Books iv. v. vL and vii., from the rest not 
at alL See the material in Struve and Alexandre. Hence it 
seems, that he was acquainted with only Books iii. to viii of our 
present collection. He must however have had in them some- 
what which is lacking in our MSS.; for apart from the passages 
from the prooemium, which indeed is only preserved to us by 
Theophilus, other quotations are also found in Lactantius, which 
cannot be pointed out in our texts, Lact. vii. 19. 2, viii. 24 2. 
The verses too cited by Lactantius, ii 11. 18, and very probably 
belonging to the prooemium, are not contained in Theophilus. 
Lactantius expresses himself in general on the books known 
to him as follows: Inst. 1, 6 (after an enumeration of the ten 
Sibyls), Harum omnium Sibyllarum carmina et feruntur et 
habentur praeterquam Cymaeae, cujus libri a Bomanis occulun- 
tur nee eos ab uUo nisi a quindecimviris inspectos habent 

DIV. II. VOL. lu. T 
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Et sunt singularum singuli libri, qui quia Sibyllae nomine 
inscribuntur, unius esse creduntur; suntque confusi, nee 
discemi ac suum cuique adsignari potest^ nisi Erythraeae, 
quae et nomen suum verum cannini inseruit, et Erythraeam 
se nominat, ubi praelocuta est, quum esset orta Babylone. 

Celsus also testifies to the credit of the Sibyllines among 
Christians (Orig. c. Celsus^ vi. 61, vii. 53, 56). Celsus, 
however, already charges the Christians with having forged the 
oracles, nor were such charges subsequently wanting. Comp. 
the allusions in Constantino's Oratio ad san^i. coet. {'^'Enseh. 
Vita Const, v.) c. 19. 1. Lactant. Inst. iv. 15. 26. Augustine, 
de dv. Dei, xviii. 46. 

On the credit and use of the Sibyllines in the Middle Ages, 
see Alexandre's 1st ed. ii, 287-311. Lticken, " Die sibyllinischen 
Weissagungen, ihr Ursprung und ihr Zusammenhang mit den 
afterprophetischen Darstellungen christlicher Zeit" {Katholische 
Studien, No. V.), Wurzb. 1875. Vogt, " Ueber Sibyllenweissa- 
gung" (Beitrdge zur Gesch. der deutsdien Sprache und LUeratur, 
edited by Paul and Braune, voL iv. 1877, pp. 48-100). Bang, 
Voluspd und die sibyllinischen Orakel, translated from the 
Danish, Wien 1880. 

On the mantLscripts, see Friedlieb, De codicihus SibyUinorum 
manuscriptis in usum criticum nondum adhiiitis commentatio, 
Vratislav. 1847. Friedlieb's edition, Introd. p. Ixxii. sqq. and 
App. pp. ix.-xii. Alexandre's 1st ed. vol i p. xliii. sqq. ; his 
2Qd ed. pp. xxxviii.-xlii. Volkmann, LectioTies SibyUinae, 
Pyritz 1861. Bemhardy, Orundriss der griech. LUeratur, ii. 1 
(3rd ed. 1867), p. 452 sq. 

On the editions, see Gallandi, Biblioth. pair. i. p. 81. 
Fabricius, Biblioth. grace, ed. Harles, i 257-261. Bleek, i. 
p. 123 sq. Alexandre's 1st ed. vol. i. pp. xxx.-xliii. The first 
edition superintended by Xystus Betuleius, according to an 
Augsburg now a Munich manuscript, was brought out by 
Oporinus in Basle 1545. The same with a Latin translation 
by Seb. Castalio (which first appeared separately in 1546), 
Basle 1555. The most esteemed among the older editions is 
that of Opsopous, Paris 1599 (repeated in 1607 ; the account 
by the bibliographers of a supposed edition of 1589 rests upon 
a mistake). The edition of Gallaeus, Amsterdam 1689, is less 
esteemed. The Sibyllines have appeared besides in various 
collections, e.g. in Gallandi's Bibliotheca veterum pairum, vol. i. 
(Venetiis 1788) pp. 333-410; comp. Proleg. pp. IxxvL-lxxxii. All 
these editions contain only the first eight books. The fourteenth 
book was first published from a Milan manuscript by Angelo 
Mai {SibyUae liber xiv, editore et inierprete Angelo Maio, 
Mediolan. 1817); and afterwards Books xL to xiv. from two 
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Vatican manuscripts by the same (Scriptonim veterum nova 
collectio ed. ah Angelo Maio, vol. iii. 3, 1828, pp. 202-215). 
Everything hitherto known is combined in the editions of 
Alexandre (Otxicula Sibyllina, curante C. Alexandre, 2 vols. 
Paris 1841-1856. Editio altera ex prime ampliore coniracta, 
irUegra iamen et passim aucia, multisqiie locis retractata, Paris 
1869 [the copious Excursi of the first edition are omitted in 
this second one]) and of Friedlieb (Die sibyllinischen Weissa- 
giingen vollstdndig gesammelt, nojch neuer Handschriften-Ver- 
gleichung, mil kritischen Commen^are und metrischer detUscher 
Uebersetzun^g, Leipzig 1852). A Latin translation is added to 
most editions, a German one to that of Friedlieb. A French 
one has been commenced by Bouch^ Leclercq {Renme de Fhistoire 
des religicms, vol. vii. 1883, pp. 236-248; vol. viii 1883, 
pp. 619-634, etc.). 

Contributions to textual crUicisyn: Volkmann, De ora^culis 
Sihyllinis disserta^io, suppletnenticm editionis a Friedliebio ex- 
hibitae, Lips. 1853. The same. Specimen n^ovae Sibyllinorum 
editionis. Lips. 1854 (containing the first book). A discussion 
of Alexandre's edition in the Philologus, vol. xv. 1860, p. 317 
sqq. The same, Lectiones SihyUinae, Pjrritz 1861. X., " Zur 
Textkritik der sibyllin. Bucher " {Zeitsdir. far wissemch, Theol. 
1861, pp. 437-439). Meineke, "Zu den sibyllinischen Buchern*' 
{PhMologus, vol. xxviii. 1869, pp. 577-598). Ludwich, " Zu den 
sibyllinischen Orakeln" {Neue Jahrhb, far Philol. und Pddagogik, 
vol. cxvii. 1878, pp. 240-245). Nauck, "Kritische Bemer- 
kungen " (Mdanges grico-ronnain^ tiris du btdletin de tacadimie 
impiriale des sciences de St. Pitersbourg, vol. ii. 1859-1866, 
p.484sq.; iii. 1869-1874, pp. 278-282; iv. 1875-1880, pp. 155- 
157, 630-642). Ezach, " Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen Weissa- 
gungen" {Wiener Stvdien, vol. iv. 1882, pp. 121-129). More 
in Engelmann's Bihlioth. script, doss. ed. Preuss. 

Lists of the literature on the Sibyllines in general are given 
in Fabricius, Bihlioth. grace, ed. Harles, i 227-290. Bleek, 
i. 129-141. Beuss, Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments, 
§ 274. Alexandre's 1st ed. ii. 2. 71-82, also 2nd ed. p. 418 sq. 
Engelmann, Bibliotheca scriptorum classicorum (8th ed. revised 
by Preuss), Div. i. 1880, p. 528 sq. The first to investigate 
the collection according to correct critical principles was: 
Bleek, " Ueber die Entstehung und Zusammensetzung der uns 
in 8 Biichem erhaltenen Sammlung Sibyllinischer Orakel" 
{Theologische Zeitschrift, edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette 
and LtLcke, No. 1, 1819, pp. 120-246 ; No. 2, 1820, pp. 172- 
239). Comp. also his notice of Liicke's Einl. in the Stud, 
und Krit 1854, pp. 972-979. Gfrorer, PhUo, vol. ii. 1831, pp. 
121-173. Llicke, Versiich einer voUstdndigen EinleUwig in die 
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Offenlarung des Johannes (2nd ed. 1 852), pp. 66-89, 248-274. 
Friodlieb's Introd. to his edition (1852). Alexandre's 1st ed. 
ii. 312-439; 2nd ed. p. 21 sqq. Hilgenfeld, Die fudisdie 
Apokcdyptik in ihrer gesdiichiliclien Entwickdung (1857), pp. 
51-90. The same, Zeitschr.fur vrissenchaftL Th^hgie, vol. iii. 
1860, pp. 313-319; xiv. 1871, pp. 30-50. Ewald, "Abhand- 
lung liber Entstehung Inhalt und Werth der Sibyllischen 
Bucher" {Transactions of the Gottinger Gesellsch. der Wissensch. 
vol. viii. 1858-1859, hist-philol. Class, pp. 43-152, also 
separately). Frankel, '' Alexandrinische Messiashoffnungen*' 
(Monatsschr. filr Gesch, und Wissensch. des Judenth. 1859, pp. 
241-261. 285^308, 321-330, 359-364). Volkmann in the 
« Philologus." voL XV. 1860, pp. 317-327. Bernhardy, Grwndriss 
der griechischen Ziteratur, ii. 1 (3rd ed. 1867), pp. 441-453. 
Reuss, art. "Sibyllen," in Herzog*8 Beal-Enc. Ist ed. xiv. 1861, 
pp. 315-329 (2nd ed. xiv. 1884, pp. 179-191). The same, 
Gesch. der heU. Schriften Alten Testaments, 1881, § 489,490, 537. 
Zundel, KrUische Unterstcchungen iiber die Abfassungszeit des 
Buches Daniel, 1861, pp. 140-172. Langen, Das Judenthum in 
Faldstina zur ZeU Christi, 1866, pp. 169-174, Badt, De 
oractUis Sibyllinis a Jvdaeis campositis, Bresl. 1869. The same, 
Ursprung, InJudt und Text des vierten BucJies der sibyllinischen 
Orakel, Breslau 1878. Larocque, **Sur la date du troisieme 
livre des Oracles sibyllins" (Bevue archeologique, new series, 
vol. XX. 1869, pp. 261-270). Wittichen, Dis Idee des Beichcs 
Goties, 1872, pp. 134-144, 160 sq. Dechent, Ueber das erstc, 
ziceite und elfte Buch der sibyllinischen Weissagun>gen, Frankf. 
1873. The same, " Charakter und Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Sibyllenschriften " (Zeitschr. fur Kirchengesch, vol. ii. 
1878, pp. 481-509). Hildebrandt, "Das romische Antichris- 
tenthum zur Zeit der Offenbarung Johannis und des funften 
sibyllinischen Buches" (Zeitschr, f wissensch, Theol, 1874, pp. 
67-95). Delaunay, Moines et Sibylles dans VantiquU^ judeo- 
grecque, Paris 1874. Kenan, Jou7mal des Savants, 1874, pp. 
796-809. Delitzsch, "Versuchte Losung eiues sibyllischen 
Kathsels" [on i. 137-146], Zeitschr. fur luth. Theol. 1877, 
pp. 216-218. The Edinburgh Beview, No. 299, July 1877, 
pp. 31-67. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah, 1877, pp. 10-17. 
Nicolai, Griechisclie ZiteraturgeschicJUe, vol. iii. Ib78, pp. 335- 
838. 



2. Hystaspcs. 

Ammjj^ijug Marcellinus (xxiii. 6. 32-33) relates of Hystaspes 
the Medd^ ^\^q father of King Darius, that during his sojourn 
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among tlie Indian Brahmins, lie learned from them ** the laws 
of the motions of the world and stars and ptcre rcliffious 
customs^* (purosque sacrorum ritus), and then imparted some 
of these to the native Magi, who handed them down to pos* 
terity. A Greek work under the name of this Hystaspes, who 
was thus regarded by antiquity as an authority in religious 
matters, was known to the Fathers, by whom the following 
indications concerning it are given. According to Justin, the 
future destruction of the world by fire was therein predicted. 
In the Pfaedicatio Petri et Pavli cited by Clemens Alex, it is 
asserted, that Hystaspes plainly referred to the Son of God, 
and to the conflict of Messiah and his people with many 
kings, and to his stedfastness {imoiiovri) and glorious appear- 
ing (Trapovald). Lastly, according to Lactantius the destruc- 
tion of the Boman Empire was foretold in it, and also that in 
the tribulation of the last times, the pious and believing 
would pray to Zeus for assistance, and that Zeus would hear 
them and destroy the ungodly. Lactantius finds fault here 
only with the circumstance, that what God will do is 
ascribed to Zeus, and at the same time laments, that in con* 
sequence of the deceit of the daemons, nothing is here said of 
the sending of the Son of God. From these notices it is 
evident, that the work was of an apocalyptic and eschato* 
logical tenor. Since Lactantius expressly says, that the 
sending of the Son of God to judge the world is not men- 
tioned in it, we must regard it as rather Jewish than Christian. 
The choice too of Zeus as the name of God, corresponding 
more with the literary usages of Hellenistic Judaism than 
with those of Cliristianity, speaks for its Jewish origin. 
What the author also of the PraediccUio Petri et PavZi says 
concerning the appearance of the Messiah prophesied of in 
Scripture, does not go beyond the framework of Jewish 
expectation. The apparent contradiction between his state- 
ment and that of Lactantius may be explained by remem- 
bering, that Lactantius only misses the co-operation of the 
Messiah at the day of judgment. Yet it may be also possible 
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that the author of the Praedicatio PetH et Pauli had an inter- 
polated copy before him. The limits of the date of composi- 
tion are fixed by the appearance on the one side of the Boman 
Empire as the power hostile to God, on the other by Justin's 
acquaintance with the work. 

Justin. Apol, i. 20 : Ka/ ^t^jyjka di xai 'Ttfraff-zrii yi}tr,aicdou 
Tbty ^Baprojv dyaXwtf/v dta, Tjphg tipacaK Comp. also C 44. 

Praedicatio Petri et Pavli in Clemens Alex. Strom, vi. 5. 
42-43 (comp. Lucke, £inl. in die Offenb, Joh. p. 238; Hilgenfeld, 
Nov. Test, extra canonem rec. fasc. iv. 2nd ed. pp. 57, 63 sq.) : 

AdSsTi xai rd; ' £>.>.9jmxc^( ^iSXovg, i^tyvun SZ/SuXXav, itg dr^XoT ha 
Bfh¥ xai rflk /isWcvra tittc&ai, xai rhv * Tffrdifvriv Xa/Soyrc; Afdyvurt, xai 
iijpTiatTM coXXbD rfiXauyitrrtpw xai ffafiartpo* ytypafLfjAtcv rhv uihv roD 
^foD, xai xaQug irapdra^iv voi^^oufft rfi Xpittrfi voWoi ^aaiXtTi; /LiffouvrtQ 
aurhv xai rovg ^opouvrag rh ovo/jm aurou xai roug Ttsrovg auroj xai riiv 
uvofi09ii¥ xai rijv irapcvSiat aurou. 

Lactantius, Inst. vii. 15. 19: Hystaspes quoque, qui fuit 
Medorum rex antiquissimus . . • admirabile somnium sub 
interpretatione vaticinantis pueri ad memoriam posteris tra- 
didit, subkUum iri ex orbe imperium nonienqtu Romanvm, multo 
ante praefatus, quam ilia Troiana gens conderetur. Ibid. vii. 
18. 2-3 : Hystaspes enim, quern superius nominavi, descripta 
iniquitate saeculi hujus extremi, pios ac fideles a nocentibus 
segregatos ait cum fletu et gemitu extensuros esse ad coelum 
manus et imploraturos fidem Jovis; Jovem lespecturum ad 
terram et auditurum voces hpminum atque impios extincturum. 
Quae omnia vera sunt, praeter unum, quod Jovem dixit ilia 
facturum, quae Deus faciet Sed et illud non sine daemonum 
fraude subtractum est, missum iri a patre tunc filium Dei, qui 
deletis omnibus malis pios liberet 

Comp. in general : Walch, " De Hystaspe " (CommentcUiones 
societatis scientt. Getting. voL ii. 1780). Fabricius - Harles, 
BiUioth. grasc. i. 108 sq. A. G. Hoffmann in Ersch and 
Gruber's Allgem. EncyJd. § 2, voL xiii 1836, p. 71 sq. LtLcke. 
Eird. in die Offenbantng des Johannes, 2nd ed. pp. 237-240. 
Otto's Anmerkung zu Justin as above (in his edition of tlie 
Corpus apologet.). 



3 Forged Verses of Greek Poets. 

Both Jewish and Christian apologists repeatedly appeal to 
the most eminent Oreek poets to prove, that the more intelligent 
among the Greeks held correct views concerning the nature 
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of God^ Ills unity, spirituality and supramundane character. 
Many such quotations, especially in Clemens Alexandrinus, 
are really taken from the genuine works of these poets, and 
have been skilfully selected and explained by the apologists."^ 
But among these genuine quotations are also to be found not 
a few which have been palpably forged in the inter^t of 
either Jewish or Christian apologetic. The works where such 
forged verses have been discovered are chiefly the following : 

1. Aristobulus in Eusebius, Praeparatio evangdica, xiii. 12. 

2. Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, v. 14 ; also given in Euseb. 
Praep, evang. xiiL 13; com p. also Protrept. viL 74. 3. The 
pseudo - Justinian Cohortatio ad Cfraecos, c. 15 and 18. 
4. The pseudo-Justinian work, De moTiarckia, a 2-4 (the two 
latter in Otto's Corpus apologetarum christian, voL iii.). The 
authors to whom the verses are ascribed, are : the great tragic 
poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides ; the writers of comedies, 
Philemon, Menander, DiphUus ; a large fragment is ascribed 
to Orpheus; and certain verses on the Sabbath to Hesiod, 
Homer and Linus (or Callimachus). 

In forming a judgment concerning the origin of these pieces 
the following considerations are of importance. Almost all 
the portions, which come under notice, are found both in 
Clemens AL Str. v. 14. 113-133 (=Eus. Pr. xia 13. 40- 
62, ed. Gaisford), and in the pseudo- Justinian work, Dc 
monarchiay c. 2-4. Aristobulus and the Cohortatio ad Qra/ecos 
have only single verses and such as are found in the others 
also. Both in Clement and in the work De monarchia how- 
ever, the suspicious portions stand pi^tty thick together ; in 
the De monarcfyia indeed almost without other accessories. It 
is thus dear/^at either one made use of the other or that 

^* So e.^he celebrated commencement of the Phaenomena of Aratos 
(third ceauuy B.a) : *£» Ai^ dpxA/*^^«h ''^^ ovStvor* Awhpu ^f^tp Affnrovy 
etc., f Jib which is derived the saying quoted, Acts xriL 28 : rw ydp ttai 
V^^^mviiiv, The Jewish philoeopher Aristobalns (in Eoaeb. Praep, evang, 
x^fi2. 6, ed. Gaisford) ahready quotes this verse; also Theophilos, ad 

ttoL iL 8. Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14. 101»EuBeb. Praep. evang. ziii. 

.3. 26. 
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both drew from a common source. A strict observation shows 
however that the former supposition cannot be accepted. 
For though the pieces quoted are almost all identical, they 
are more completely and accurately given now by one now 
by another.^ It is then indubitable that both drew from a 
common source, in which all the suspected pieces were probably 
found together. What this source was moreover we are 
directly told by Clement: it was the work of the psettdo- 
Hecataeus on Abraham. For Clement introduces the first of 
the suspected quotations, a supposed portion of Sophocles, 
with the words (Strom^ v. 14 113-=Eus. iV. xiii. 13. 40, ed. 
Gaisford) : *0 ^v So^tckfj^, &^ (fyqaip 'EicaTaio^ 6 Ta? 
iOTopla^ avvra^ofievo^ ip r^ xar ''Afipa/JMV teal tou9 Alyvir^ 
t£ov9, avriKpv^ iwl lifi c/crfpfj^ ixfiof. Bockh already showed 
that he on the whole correctly perceived the state of matters 
by ascribing all the quotations from the scenic poets (tragic 
and comic) to the pseudo-Hecataeus. Hence it was no 
advance when Nauck, e.g. (in his edition of the Fragm, tragic.), 
and Otto (in his notes in the Corp. apologeL) again spoke of 
Christian forgeries, for the work of the pseudo-Hecataeus is 
certainly Jewish. The verdict of Bockh must however be 
also extended to the large portion from Orpheus and to the 
verses of Hesiod, Homer and linus on the Sabbath, which 

^ De tnonarchia, c. 3, e.g. comp. with Clemens Alex. Strom, y. 14. 121-122 
(=Ei]8eb. Praep, ev. xiii. 18. 47-48), is iiiBtnictive. Fiist a portion from 
Sophocles 18 given in De monarchia (iarut yip, Urmt, etc.). Then Clement 
has the same portion bnt divided into two halves ; and the second half is 
introduced by the formula : »«i ^it* okiym mvfitg iiripiptt* Undoubtedly 
Clement is here the more original The author of Jt)e monarchia joined 
together the two pieces which are not direcUj conne^ed. A contrary 
relation takes place in the next following, but in Clement ^ceding, piece : 
ofu a^ TWf ittporrttf, of which Clement ascribes the wholoL to Diphilas, 
while the author of De monarchia ascribes the first and loMer half to 
Philemon, the second and shorter to Euripides. In the latter a^liption he 
is correct, for it contains a few genuine verses of Euripides, ii^kb are 
completed by spurious ones (see Dindorfs note in his editw <^f 
Clement). Here then the work '* De monarchia " preserves the orig 
Clement by an oversight ascribing the two unconnected pieces to ? 
author. 

\ 
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are already cited by Aristobulus (ia Euseb. xiii. 12) and the 
forgery of which is therefore set by many, €.g. Valckenaer, 
and also Bockh to the credit of Aristobulus. The Orphean 
piece is also found both in Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 14. 123 sqq. 
( = Euseb. xiii. 13. 50 sqq.) and in the work De monarchia, 
c. 2, in the midst of the forged verses of the tragic and comic 
poets. And the testimonies of Hesiod and Homer concerning 
the Sabbath stand at least near in Clement (Strom, v. 14. 107 
= Euseb. xiii 13. 34), and in juxtaposition, along with the 
Orphean piece, certainly in Aristobulus. It is hence very pro- 
bable that these forgeries also belong to the pseudo-Hecataeus. 
If our conjecture is correct, these forgeries belong to the 
third century before Christ ; for such is the date of the pseudo- 
Hecataeus (see next paragraph). It seems that numerous 
passages from Greek poets were collected in his work, as 
testimonies to the true belief in God, that among them many 
were certainly genuine, but that these not seeming sufficiently 
powerful to the author he enhanced and completed them by 
verses of his own making. The work was certainly in the 
hands of Clemens Alex, and the author of De monarchia in 
the original. 

Comp. in general : Valckenaer, Diatribe de Aristobvlo Judaea 
(Lugd. Bat 1806), pp. 1-16, 73-125. Bockh, Oraecae tragoe- 
diae principum, Aeechyli Sophodis Euripidis, num ea qit^ie 
supersunt et genuina omnia sirU et forma primitiva servata, an 
eorum familiia aliquid debeat ex iis triMd (Heidelb. 1808)| 
pp. 146-164 (treats especially on the Jewish forgeries). 
Gfrorer, FhUo, ii. 74 sqq. (on the Orphean verses). Dahne, 
Oeschichtliche Darstellwng derjudisch-aiexandrinischen JReligtonS" 
FhHosophie, ii. 89-94, 225-228. Meineke, Menandri et Phile- 
mania reliquiae, Berol. 1823. The same, Fragmenta comicanim 
Oraecorum, voL iv. Berol. 1841 (among others the Fragments 
of Philemon, Menander, Diphilus). Nauck, Tragicorum Grae- 
corum fragmenta, Lips. 1856. Cobet in Aiyioi *Ep/Arig ixd. u^b 
KovTov, voL L (Leyden 1866) pp. 176, 454, 459-463, 524. 
L)indorf*s notes on the passages in question in his edition of 
CZem. Alex. Otto's notes on the passages in question in his 
edition of the Corpus apdoget. christ. vol. iii. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Jisrael, iii 566-568 (on the verses quoted by 
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Aristobulus). Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 166-169. 
Huidekoper, Jvdaism at Borne (New York 1876), pp. 336-342. 
The several portions are (according to their order in the 
pseudo- Justinian work De monarchia) as follows : — 

1. Twelve verses of Aeschylus (Xwp/^i ^wjrSir rhv h6v) on the 
elevation of God above every creature, Be monarchia, c. 2 (Otto's 
Corpus apologetarum, 3rd ed. voL iii. p. 130) ; Clemens Alex. 
Strom. V. 14. 131 = Euseb. Praep, ev, xiii. 13. 60, ed. Gaisford. 
Bockh, p. 150 sq. Nauck, Trofficorum Graze, fragm. p. 100. 

2. Nine verses of Sophocles (E7i ra?; &Xfi6s/atci^ on the unity 
of God, who made heaven and earth, and on the folly of idolatr}', 
De monarchia, c. 2 (Otto's Corpus apolog, 3rd ed. vol. iiL p. 132); 
Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14. 113 = Eu8eb. Praep. evang. xiii. 
13. 40, ed. Gaisford; Clem. Protrept. vii 74; Pseudo-Justin. 
Cohort, ad. Grace, c. 18 ; Cyrill. Alex. adv. Julian, ed. Spank 
p. 32 ; Theodoret, Graecarum affectionum curatio, c. vii «. fin. 
(Opp. ed. Schulze, iv. 896); Malalas, ed. Bonnens. p. 40 sq., 
Cedrenus, ed. Bonnens. L 82. The two first verses are also in 
Athenagoras, Sruppl. c. 5. Bockh, p. 148 sq. Nauck, Trag. 
Grace. Fragm. p. 284 sq. Miiller, Ft'^agm. hist, grace. iL 196. 
Dindorf s note to Clem. Strom, v. 14. 113. 

3. Two verses, ascribed in De monarchia, c. 2, to the comic 
poet Philemon, but in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vi. 68 to 
Euripides (0e&v dt voTbv), treat of God as one who sees everything, 
but is himself unseen. On their spuriousness, see Meineke, 
Fragmznta comicorum Grace, iv. 67 sq. Nauck, Trag. Grace. 
Frag. p. 552. Otto, Corp. Apologet. 3rd ed. voL iiL p. 132, 
note 21. Dindorf s note to Clem. Protr. Le. 

4. A long piece attributed to Orpheus is extant in two 
different recensions, which materiaUy differ from each other. 
The shortest is that in the two pseudo-Justinian works, de 
monarchia, and Cohort, ad grace, c 15. The text is identical in 
both, only that in JDc monarchia the two introductory verses are 
omitted. The Coh4)rtatio also gives the text with an abbreviation 
in the midst (CyrilL Alex. adv. Julian, ed. Spanheim, p. 26). 
The contents of the piece (one-and-twenty verses in the Cohort.) 
turn upon the thought, that there is but one God who made 
and still governs all things, who is enthroned in supramundane 
glory in heaven, invisible, yet everywhere present If further 
proof of the Jewish origin of these verses were needed, it is 
clearly found in the thought, borrowed from Isa. Ixvi 1, that 
heaven is God's throne and earth His footstool — 

^^ The eame verses run according to Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 14. 124= 
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It h worthy of remark, that the author lays stress on the 
notion, that evil too is sent by God — 

Kai vbhsfiov xpulivra xai akyta daxpuoivra. 

The whole instruction is addressed to Musaeus the son of 
Orpheus (to the latter according to Cohort, c. 15). According to 
MonarcJiia, c. 2, it is contained in the *' Testament of Orpheus " 
in which, repenting of his former teaching of 360 gods, he pro- 
claimed the one true God (^/Mzprupi^st di fiot xai^Opptltg, 6 xa^titfa- 
yayoifv roifg rpsaxoffmg i^ixovra tfiou;, o rfi A/atf^xa/ i^iypafofA€¥(ff 
ffiffXi(ftf Mrs fJLtravoSjv kvi rour^ fcuvsrai if uv ypd^ti), Gomp. 

also Cohort, c. 15 and 36, and especially in Theophilus, ad AtUoL 

iii. 2 : r/ yap dtfiXfiiftif , . . *Op^ia ot rpiaxSfftoi i^ixofra Civri ^fo/, 
oS; aur&( M riXu roD )3/ou AhrgT, it r&7g AiaOfixasg auroS Xiyw 
ha that Mv. 

(b) A longer recension of the same Orphean fragment is given 
by Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep. evang. xiii. 12. 5. At its 
commencement it coincides on the whole with the before-named 
recension, but adds considerably more towards the close, 
especially a reference to the Ghaldaean (Abraham), who alone 
attained to the true knowledge of God. The passage, according 
to which God is also the inflicter of evil, is here corrected into 
its opposite — 

Khthi d* ff &ya&uiy ^yijroTj; xaxhit oux icr/riXXii 
* Av&putvw^' aurf) hi X^pti xai fLtsag 6^de/) 
Kai fi'^Xff.ttc; xal Xoifibh; W SiKyta daxpuoivrtt, 

Aristobulus names as the source the poems of Orpheus xara 

rht hphv >.o/ov (Euseb. Froq). xiii. 12. 4: irt dh xai *OpftuQ h 
gPMTtfua^t r«y xara ri» *liphit A6yov avr^ XtyofAtveat ourug gxri§trai). 

(c) The quotations in Clemens Alex. Protrept. vii. 74 ; Strom, 
v. 12. 78, and especially Strom, v. 14. 123-127 -Euseb. Prctep, 
evanff. xiii. 13. 50-54, ed. Gaisford, represent a third recension. 
Theodoret, Graecarum affedionum curatio, ii. (0pp. ed. Schulze, 
iv. 735 sq.) ^ again draws from Clement. Clement gives the 

Easeb. Praep. ev. xiii. 18. 51 (and almoet exactly so aocordiDg to AriBtobnluB 
in Euseb. Praep. xiii. 12. 6) — 

AvTO( V CIV fjtiyav ttxhtf is*' ovpei»6if itrriptwreti 
Xpvoi^ ttpi 0pi»v, yctiii V vxo yo^ai fikfimKu. 

Clement already notices the agreement with Isa. IxvL 1. 

^' Since it can be proved that Theodoret elsewhere borrows such quota- 
tions from Clement, there can be no doubt that his text is in the main a 
combination of Clem. Strom, y. 12. 78 and v. 14. 124. Only the first three 
verses in. Theodoret agree in part more with Aristobulus than with Clem. 
Protr. viL 74. 
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text only piecemeal, and broken up into separate quotations. 
But taking all these together, it is clearly seen, that not only 
the whole portion, given by Aristobulus, but also considerably 
more was in his hands. Much as he agrees in the main with 
Aristobulus (especially in having the passage concerning the 
Chaldee), this only on the other hand makes the coincidences 
in many details with the pseudo-Justinian works the more 
striking. Clement also has in particular the passage concerning 
the infliction of evil by God in its original form, like the 
pseudo- Justinian works (Strom, v. 14 126 = Euseb. Praep, xiiu 
13. 53). On the work of Orpheus, from which the passage is 
taken, Clement agrees with the others in saying, that Orpheus, 
" after teaching the orgies and the theology of idols, made a 
recantation conformable with truth by singing, though late, 
the truly holy doctrine" (Protrept. vii. 74: 'opptuf, fitra rij» rwr 

ipXiUv itpopavTiav xai ruv stdwXw rriv ^foXo//av, TaXivtfidtav akfi^ttas 
thdyti, rhy }tph¥ ovrM; l-^i vort ofiuQ d* ouv q^duv \6yov). 

On the relation of the three recensions to each other Lobeck 
(Aglaophamus, i 438 sqq.) has brought forward the view, that 
the recension of the Justinian works is the oldest, that of 
Clemens a more recent and that of Aristobulus the most recent, 
the latter being of a date subsequent to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(i. 448: dementis certe temporibus posteriorem). There is 
however no constraining reason for the last notion. We have 
ourselves acknowledged, that the text of Aristobulus is in one 
point secondary in comparison with the other two. That is not 
however saying, that it is so in every respect. It may be 
regarded as certain, that none of the three recensions is directly 
the source of the others. Nor can the short portion in the 
Justinian works be the archetjrpe, for it is evidently only a 
fragment from a larger copy, probably with abbreviations in the 
text. The three recensions will thus fall back upon a common 
source, whichhasafterwards been subjected to manifold variations. 
And this source may very well have been the pseudo-ITecataeus, 
In any case this Orphean passage is one of the boldest forgeries 
ever attempted. It is a supposed legacy of Orpheus to his son 
Musaeus, in which, heaving arrived at the close of his life, he 
expressly recalls all his other poems, which are dedicated to poly- 
tJmstic doctrines and proclaims the alone true God. According 
to Suidas {Lex. s.v. 'O/^^fiu;) there were hpoxi^'kiyoMi h jta-^Matg 
xh' of Orpheus. This legacy, to speak with Clement, was to be 
his true Uph^ Xoyoc Comp. on this Jewish piece: Gottfr. 
Hermann, Orphica, pp. 447-453 (the text). Valckenaer, De 
Aristohdo, pp. 11-16. 73-85. Lobeck, Aglaophamus, i. 438r465 
(the most thorough investigation). Gfrorer, Fhilo, ii. 74 sqq. 
Dahne, Geschichtliche Darstellung der jiid.-alex. Beligion^hxlO' 
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sopAie, ii. 89-94, 225-228. Abel, Orphica, pp. 144-148 (tlie 
text). On Orpheus and the Orphean literature in general: 
Fabricius, Biblioth. grcuec. ed. Harles, i. 140-181. Gottfr. Her- 
mann, Orphica, Lips. 1805 (collection of the text and fragments). 
Lobeck, AglaophamiLs sive de theologiae mysticae Cfraecorum 
causis, 2 vols. Regim. Pr. 1829 (chief work). Klausen, art. 
** Orpheus," in Ersch and Gruber's Allgem. Encydapddie, § 3, 
vol. vi. 1835, pp. 9-42. Preller, art. •' Orpheus," in Pauly's 
Real-Enc. v. 992-1004. Bernhardy, Orundriss der griech, 
LUeraXuTy ii. 1, 3rd ed. 1867, pp. 408-441. Nicolai, Griecli. 
LiteraturgescK i. 445-447, iii. 330-335. Abel, Orphica, Lips. 
1885 (texts and fragments). Still more literature in Engel- 
mann's Biblioth. script, class, ed. Preuss. 

5. The next Jewish piece quoted in De monarchia is eleven 
verses of Sophocles on the future destruction of the world by 
fire, and the different lots of the righteous and unrighteous 

("Rttrat ydpt iarai xiTvog a/wvwi p^ovoj), De monarchia, C. 3 (Otto's 

Corp, apd. iii. 136). In Clemens Alex. Stroni, v. 14, 121-122= 
Euseb. Pr. xiii. 13. 48, the same verses are cited as words of the 
rpayffftia without naming Sophocles. In Clemens they are also 
divided into halves by the remark, xai ft,%r oXtya aUig i^tpipsi, 
while pseudo-Justin combines the two halves into a whole. 
Clement does not give the verses on the different lots of the 
righteous and unrighteous in this connection, but in the preced- 
ing fragment, which he quotes from Diphilus, where they are 
more suitable {Strom, v. 14 121 = Euseb. Praep. viiL 13. 47). 
Bockh, p, 149 sq. Nauck, Tragicorum Oraecfragm. p. 285 sq. 

6. Ten verses of the comic poet Philemon on the certain 
punishment of even hidden sins by the all-knowing and just 
God {oht <ru rou; ^av^vra;), and ten verses of Euripides on the 
same theme (*A^dowv fim /tfjxof), De monarchia, c. 3 (Otto's Coip, 
apolog. iii. 136-140). Part of the Euripidean verses is genuine, 
the rest spurious (see Dindorf *s note to Clemens and Nauck). 
In Clemens Alex. Strom, v. 14 121 = Euseb. Praep. xiii. 
13. 47, both pieces are attributed to the comic poet Diphilus. 
Theodoret, Orciec. affect, curatio, c. vi. (0pp. ed. Schulze, iv. 854 
sq.), also gives the text of Clemens in the extract. Valckenaer, 
De AristobtUo, pp. 1-8. Bockh, pp. 158-160. Meineke, Fragm. 
comicorum Grace, iv. 67. Nauck, Tragic Grace, fragm. p. 496 sq. 

7. Twenty-four verses of Philemon on the theme that a 
moral life is more needful and of more value than sacrifice (£7 
rt; df Bvgsav ^poapipw), De monarchia, c. 4 (Otto's Corp. apol. iii. 
140 sq.). In Clemens Alex. Strmi. v. 14 119-120 = Euseb. 
Praep. ev. xiii. 13. 45-46, the same verses are attributed to 
Menander. Bockh, p. 157 sq., thinks that the piece is based 
upon single genuine verses. 
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8. Among the other pieces cited from scenic poets in De 
laonarehia and in Clement there are also a few more suspicious 
verses, which are introduced in Le monarchia, c. 5 (Otto's Corp. 
apol. iiL 150 sq.)> by the formula Mf vavdf^o; i y AipiXtft, In Clemens, 
Strom, v. 14. 133 = Euseb. iVa«p. ev. xiii. 13. 62, they are ascribed 
to Diphilua They summon to the worship of the one true God. 
Comp. Meineke, Fragm. com. Oraec. iv. 429 sq. Perhaps too 
the verses of Sophocles in Clem. Sirom. v. 14 111 = Euseb. 
Praep. xiii 13. 38, in which Zeus is represented in a very 
.unflattering light, are. also spurious. Comp. Nauck, Tragic. 

Grace fragm. p. 285. Dindorf s note to Clemens. 

9. Lastly, in this connection must be noticed the verses on 
the Sabbath, to which Aristobulus and Clement appeal, Aristo- 
bulus in Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii 12. 13-16. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. 14. 87 = Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii 13. 34 They are — (a) two 
verses of Hesiod ; (6) three verses of Homer ; (c) five verses of 
Linus, for whom Clement erroneously has Callimachus. The 
verses are a mixture of genuine and spurious. The diveigences 
in the text between Clement and Aiistobulus are but unim- 
portant. Comp. Valckenaer, Dc Aristobuio, pp. 8, 10, 89-125. 
Herzfeld, Oesdi. des Volkes Jisrad, iii 568. Schneider, Calli" 
mackea, vol ii. Lips. 1873, p. 412 sq. 



4. Hecataeus. 

Hecataeus of Abdera (not to be confounded with the far 
more ancient geographer Hecataeus of Miletus about 500 B.c.) 
was according to Josephus a contemporary of Alexander the 
Great and of Ptolemy Lagos (Joseph, c. Apion. 22 : 'EKaraio^ 
Si 6 ^AfiSfipirrf^, dvtjp if)i\6ao(l>o^ afia Kal Trepl rcL^ 'jrpd^ei^ 
Uavdnaro^, AXe^dvSp^ r^ fieunXet crvvatcfidaa^ Kai nToXe- 
fiai<p TfS Awyov avyyevofLOfo^), This statement is also 
confirmed by other testimony. According to Diogenes, Zaert 
ix. 69, Hecataeus was a hearer of the philosopher Pyrrho, a 
contemporary of Alexander. According to Diodor. Sic. i 46» 
he made, in the time of Ptolemy Lagos, a journey to Thebes. 
He was a philosopher and historian, and seems to have lived 
chiefly at the court of Ptolemy. A work on the Hyperboreans 
(Mliller, Fr. 1-6), a History of Egypt (Muller,iV. 7-13), and 
in Suidus' Lex. s,v, 'EKuraio^, a work, irepl rifi iroii^aeto^ 
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^OfjLi^pov KOb ^HaioBov, of which no other trace is found, are 
mentioned as his writings. 

Under the name of this Hecataeus of Abdera there existed 
a book ''on the Jetvs" or, as it is also entitled, "on Abra- 
ham*' concerning which we have the following testimonies : — 
(1) Pseudo-Aristeas quotes Hecataeus as authority for the 
notion that profane Greek authors do not mention the Jewish 
law just because the doctrine held forth in it is a sacred one 
(Aristeas, ed, Mor. Schmidt in Merx' Archiv. i 259 = Haver- 
camp's Josephtis, ii. 2. 107 • Sio irSppw yeyovairiv oZre airfypa^^U 
Kol iroi/qral koX to t&v l<rropiK&p irXrjOo^ t^9 eTTt/ii/ifcreo)? 
r&v TTpoeipfjfiivtiDP pipKlwv, koX t&v Kar ainh ireiroXi/reviUvtcv 
Koi iroXirevoiAevtDP avSp&v, Bui to arfvr\v riva /cal aepaniv elvai 
rifv iv avToi^ Oeooplav, eS? ^aiv ^EKaralo^ 6 ^AfiBrfplTfj^:. See 
the passage also in Euseb. Praep, ev. viii 3. 3, and more freely 
rendered in JosepL Antt. xii 2. 3). (2) Josephus says that 
Hecataeus not only incidentally alluded to the Jews, but 
also wrote a book concerning them (conira Apion. L 22: ov 
Trapipyea^ aWa irepl avr&v 'lovBalmp a'vyyiypa<l>€ 
fib^Xiop] comp. i. 23: ^i/3\iop hfpa^e irepl ^fi&p). He 
then gives in the same passage (contra ApionA. 22 = Bekker's 
ed. vol. vi. pp. 202, 1—205, 22) long extracts from this work 
concerning the relations between the Jews and Ptolemy Lagos, 
their fidelity to the law, the organization of their priesthood, 
and the arrangement of their temple; lastly, a passage is 
given at the close in which Hecataeus relates an anecdote of 
which he was himself a witness at the Bed Sea : a Jewish 
knight and archer, who belonged to the expeditionary corps, 
shot a bird dead, whose flight the augur was anxiously observ- 
ing, and then derided those who were angry for their awe 
concerning a bird who did not even foreknow its own fate. 
Eusebius {Praep. ev. ix. 4) also gives single pieces from these 
extracts of Josephus. From the same source Josephus (contra 
Apion. ii. 4) gives the information that Alexander the Great 
bestowed upon the Jews the country of Samaria as a district 
exempt from taxation as a reward for their fidelity. While 
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accordiug to all this there can be no doubt, that the book 
treated on the Jews in general, Josephus tells us in another 
passage, that Hecataeus not only mentions Abraham, but also 
wrote a book concerning him {AiUL i. 7. 2 = Euseb. Fraep, ev. 
ix. 16 : fivi]fiov€V€^ Be rov irarpo^ fifjmv 'Affpdfiov Brfp{o<ra-6^ 
. . . 'Eicardio^ Be /cat rov /ivrfcdrjvai irXeov ri ireiroitfxe* 
fii^Xiov yap irepl avrov o'vvra^dfiepo^ icare\iire)» Is 
this identical with the work on the Jews ? To the decision 
of this question the two following pieces of testimony mainly 
contribute, (3) According to Clemens Alexandrinus, the 
spurious verses of Sophocles were contained in the work of 
Hecataeus on Abraham and others (Clem. AL Strom, v. 14. 113 
s Euseb. Praep. ev. xiii. 40 : o fiev So<f>oic\rj^, &^ (f^jaiv 'Exa" 
ralo^ 6 Ta9 ioTopia^ (rvvra^apLevo^ iv Tf3 tear "Afipa/iov 
Kal T0U9 Alyvirriou^, avritepv^ eVl lifi a-Kfjvri^ ixfioa). 
(4) Origen says that Hecataeus in his work on the Jews was so 
strong a partisan for the Jewish people, that Herennius Philo 
(beginning of the second century after Christ)" at first doubted, 
in his work on the Jews, whether the work was indeed the 
production of Hecataeus the historian, but afterwards said 
that, if it were his, Hecataeus had been carried away by 
Jewish powers of persuasion, and had embraced their doctrines 
(Grig, contra Cels, i. 1 5 : xal 'EteaTaiov Be rov tcropiKov 
^perai irepX *IovBaic9v fiifiXiov, iv ^ wpoariOerai paXKov 
irro^ (09 a'o<f>^ t^ edvei iirl roaovrov, cbv icai 'Epevviov ttXiova 
ev Tf» irepX ^lovBaUov avyypap^pLaTi TrpcSroi/ p^ev dp^ifiaXXetv, 
el rov loTopiieov cVti to o-vyypap,p/i' Beurepov Se Xirfevv^ org, 
etirep ecrTlv airrov, cIko^ airrov avvfjpiraa'Oav diro rrj^ wapd 
*IovBaioi^ inOavoTqro^ Kal o-vyKarareOeiaOat'^iTfii^.f^^^^y 
According to these testimonies of Clement and Origem, there 
can be no doubt that the work " on the Jetos " was as much 
forged by a Jew as that " on Abraham'* We cannot therefore 
conclude, — as according to the extracts in Josephus we might 
feel inclined, — that the work on the Jews is genuine, and 

^' Od Herennint Philo or Philo Bybliua, see Miiller, Fragm, hist Grace. 
660 sqq. 
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that on Abraham spurious. The two are on the contrary 
very probably identical, and the different titles to be explained 
by the circumstance that the work was indeed entitled irepl 
*AfipafAOv, but dealt in fact irepl ^lovBaUov. 

Certain however as is, especially according to the informa- 
tion of Origen, the spuriousness of the work " on the Jews," 
it is still probable that it is founded on genuine portions of 
HeecUaeus. In the extracts of Josephus we already get a partial 
impression of genuineness. To this is to be added, that 
Diodorus Siculus gives a long portion from Hecataeus on 
the Jews, their origin, religious rites, political constitution, 
manners and customs, which from its whole tenor is certainly 
not derived ftom the pseudo-Jewish Hecataeus, but from the 
real Hecataeus, and indeed not as Diodorus mistakenly states 
from Hecataeus of Miletus, but from Hecataeus of Abdera.^ 
It is thus probable, that the latter in his Egyptian history 
went into details concerning the Jews, and that the Jewish 
counterfeiter thence derived a portion of his material 

The scanty fragments are not sufQcient to give us a clear 
idea of the design of the whole work. Since it dealt in the 
first instance with Abraham, it is probable that the life and 
acts of that patriarch served as the point of departure for a 
general description and glorification of Judaism. In this the 
honourable history of the Jews (e,ff. the favour shown them 
by Alexander the Great and Ptolemy Lagos), as well as the 
purity of their religious ideas, were referred to. In the 
description of the latter, the forged verses of the Oreek poets 
would be inserted, for the purpose of proving that the nobler 
Greeks also were quite in harmony with the views of Judaism 
(see the preceding section). The work seems to have been 
tolerably extensive and to have contained much genuine as 
well as spurious material from the Greek poets. It thus 
became a mine for subsequent Jewish and Christian apologists. 

^* The passage of Diodorns here in questioD (from Book zL of his larger 
work) baa been preserved by Photios, BtbUoth, cod, 244. See the wording 
also in Miiller, Fragm, hist, Grace, u, d91~393« 

1)1 V. n. VOL. III. U 
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Its date of composition may be approximately determinecL 
It is already cited by pseudo - Aristeas, who flourished not 
later than about 200 b.c. (see the next section). Thus 
pseudo-Hecataeus would have lived in the third century 
before Christ 

The fragments of both the real and the spurious Hecataeus 
of Abdera are collected in Miiller, FragmerUa historicorum 
Graecorum,!!, 384-396. Comp. in general: Hecataei Abderitae, 
philosopAi et historid Edogas sive fragmenta integri olim libri 
de historia et antiquitatibus sacris veterum Ebraeorum gmece 
et latine cum notis Jos, Scaligeri et comm>entario perpetiw P, 
Zomii, Altona 1730. Eichhorn's Allg. Bibliothek der hibl. 
LUeratur, v. 1793, pp. 431-443. Creuzer, Historicorum grace, 
antiquiss. frdgm. (Heidelb. 1806) pp. 28-38. Kanngiesser 
in Ersch and Gruber's AUgem, EncyU. sec. ii. vol. v. (1829) 
p. 38 sq. Dahne, Oeschichtliche Darstdlung der jud,-alex, 
Seligionsphilosophie, ii. 216-219. Cruice, Dc Flavii Josephi in 
auctorUms contra Apionem afferendis fide et auctoriiate (Paris 
1844), pp. 64-75. Vaillant, De historicis, qui ante Josephum 
Jvdaicas res scripsere (Paris 1851), pp. 59-71. Miiller, Fragm. 
hist, Graec. Ix, Creuzer, Theol, Stud, und KrU, 1853, pp. 
70-72. Klein, Jahrhb, fWr doss. FhUol, vol. Ixxxvii. 1863, p. 
532. Ewald, Oesch, des Volkes Israd, ii 131 sqq., iv. 320 sq. 
Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 165 sq., 178. J. 6. 
Miiller, Des Flavius Joseph/its Schrift gegen den Apian (1877), 
p. 170 sqq. 



5. Aristeas, 

The celebrated Epistle of Aristeas to Philocrates on the 
translation of the Jewish law into Greek also belongs to the 
class of writings under consideration. The legend related 
forms only the external frame of the statement The whole 
is in truth a panegyric upon Jewish law, Jeunsh vnsdom and 
the Jewish name in general from the mouth of a heathen. The 
two individuals Aristeas and Philocrates are not known to 
history. Aristeas in the narrative gives himself out as an 
official of King Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, and as held in high 
esteem by that monarch (ed. Mor. Schmidt in Merx' Archiv, 
I 261. 13-14 and 262. 8-10 « Havercamp's Josephus, il 
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2. 108). Philocrates was his brotlier (Merx' Archiv, i. 254, 
10, 275. 20-21 = Havercamp's Josephis, ii. 2. 104, 115), 
an earnest-minded man, eager for knowledge and desiring to 
appropriate all the means of culture which the age afforded. It 
is self-evident that both were not Jews (Aristeas says of the 
Jews, 255, 34-256, 2 : rov yap Trdprmv eir&imiv koX tcrLarqv 
deop othoi a-i/Sovrai, hv koI irdtrre^, ^fiel^ Bi fiakixrra irpoao- 
vofid^ovT€^ iripw^ Zrjva KaX Ala), Aristeas then relates to 
his brother Philocrates — and indeed as one who was both an 
eye-witness and assistant — the manner in which the transla- 
tion of the Jewish law into Greek took place. The librarian 
Demetrius Phalereus called the attention of King Ptolemy IL 
Philadelphus (for it is he who is intended, p. 255. 6 and 
1 7) to the fact that the law of the Jews was yet lacking in 
his great library, and that its translation into Greek was 
desirable for the sake of its incorporation in the royal collec- 
tion of booka The king obeyed this suggestion and presently 
sent Andreas, the captain of his body-guard, and Aristeas to 
Jerusalem, to Eleazar the Jewish high priest with rich 
presents, and with the request that he would send him 
experienced men capable of undertaking this difficult task. 
Eleazar was ready to fulfil the king's desire and sent him 
seventy-two Jewish scholars, six from each of the twelve 
tribes. Aristeas then gives a full description of the splendid 
presents sent on the occasion by Ptolemy to Eleazar, also a 
description of the town of Jerusalem, of the Jewish temple, 
the Jewish worship, nay, of the land, all which he had him- 
seK seen on the occasion of this embassy. The whole 
description has evidently the tendency of glorifying the 
Jewish people, with their excellent institutions and luxuriant 
prosperity. With the same purpose does Aristeas then 
communicate the purport of a conversation, he had carried 
on ^ith the high priest Eleazar concerning the Jewish 
law. Aristeas was, by reason of this conversation, so much 
persuaded of the excellency of the Jewish law, that he held 
it necessary to explain to his brother Philocrates " its holi* 
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ness and its naturalness (reasonableness) " (283. 12-13 : rifv 
ceiivoTqTa icaX ^vtruc^p SidvoMP rov vofiov wpoiiyfiai Sunra' 
<lnj<rai crot). Especially are the folly of idolatry and the 
reasonableness of the Jewish laws of purity thoroughly treated 
of. When the Jewish scholars anived at Alexandria, they 
were received with distinguished honours by the king and 
were for seven days invited day after day to the royal table. 
During these repasts the king continually addressed to the 
Jewish scholars in turn a multitude of questions on the most 
important matters of politics, ethics, philosophy and prudence, 
which they answered so excellently, that the king was full of 
admiration for the wisdom of these Jews. Aristeas himself 
too, who was present at these repasts, could not contain 
himself for astonishment at the enormous wisdom of these 
men, who answered off-hand the most difficult questions, 
which with others usually require long consideration. After 
these festivities a splendid dwelling upon the island of Pharos, 
far from the tumult of the city, was allotted to the seventy- 
two interpreters, where they zealously set to work. Every 
day a portion of the translation was despatched in such wise, 
that by a comparison of what each had independently written, 
a harmonious common text was settled (30G. 22-23: oc 8* 
i'n'€Ti\ovv€Ka<rraaviJk<f>o>va TTOiovpre^ TTpb^ iavroif^ ral^ 
aPTifioXal^). The whole was in this manner completed in 
seventy-two days. When it was finished, the translation was 
first read to the assembled Jews, who acknowledged its 
accuracy with expressions of the highest praise. Then it 
was also read to the king, who '' was much astonished at the 
intelligence of the lawgiver" (308. 8-9: Xiap i^eOavfAoae 
Tfip Tov pofioOerov Buipotap), and commanded, that the books 
should be carefully preserved in his library. Lastly the 
seventy-two interpreters were dismissed to Judea, and rich 
presents for themselves and the high priest bestowed upon 
them. 

This survey of the contents shows, that the dbjed of the 
narrative is by no means that of relating the history in the 
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abstract, but ifie history so far as it sliows, wliat esteem anil 
admiration were felt for the Jewish law and for Judaism in 
general by even heathen authorities^ such as King Ptolemy and 
his ambassador Aristeas. For the tendency of the whole 
culminates in the circumstance, that praise was accorded to 
the Jewish law by heathen lips. The whole is therefore in 
the first place intended for IiecUhen readera They are to be 
shown what interest the learned Ptolemy, the promoter of 
science, felt in the Jewish law, and with what admiration his 
highly placed official Aristeas spoke of it and of Judaism in 
general to his brother Philocrates. When then it is also 
remarked at the close, that the accuracy of the translation 
was acknowledged by the Jews also, this is not for the 
purpose of commending the translation to Jews, who might 
still oppose it, but to testify to the heathen, that they had in 
the present translation an accurate version of the genuine 
Jewish law, and it is th^, the heathen, who are thus invited 
to read it 

No consensus concerning the date of this book has been 
arrived at by critics. It seems however tolerably certain to 
me, that it originated not later than about 200 years before 
Christ. The legend, that it was Demetrius Phalereus who 
suggested the whole undertaking to Ptolemy Philadelphus is 
unhistorical, not only in its details, but in the main point ; 
for Demetrius Phalereus in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
no longer lived at court at Alexandria (see above, p. 161). 
When then the Jewish philosopher Aristobulus designates 
just Demetrius Phalereus as the originator of the undertaking 
(in Euseb. Pra^. evang, xiii. 12. 2, see the passage above, p. 
160), it is very probable that the book in question was 
already in his hands. Now Aristobulus lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philometor, about 170—150 RC, and the result thus 
obtained is supported on internal grounds also. The period 
when the Jewish people were leading a peaceful and pros- 
perous existence under the conduct of their high priest and 
in a relation of very slight dependence upon Egypt, i.e. the 
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period before the conqiiest of Palestine ly the Seleticidae, evidently 
forms the background of the narrative. There is nowhere any 
allusion to the complications and difficulties which begin with 
the Seleucidian conquest. The Jewish people and their high 
priest appear as almost politically independent. At all events 
it is to a time of peace and prosperity that we are transferred. 
Especially is it worthy of remark, that tJie fortress of Jerusalem 
is in the possession of the Jews (Merx* Archiv, i. 272. 10 to 
273. 4 = Havercamp's Josephus, ii, 2. 113). Whether this 
stood on the same spot as the one subsequently erected by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace L 33) or not, the author is in 
any case acquainted with only the one in the possession of the 
Jews. The fortress however erected by Antiochus remained 
in the possession of the Seleucidae till the time of the high 
priest Simon (142-141 B.C., 1 Mace. xiii. 49-52). Of this 
fact the author has evidently as yet no knowledge, and as little 
of the subsequent princely position of the liigh priest; to him 
the high priest is simply the high priest, and not also prince or 
indeed king. In every respect then it is the circumstances of 
the Ptolemaic age that are presupposed. If the author has 
only artificially reproduced them, this is done with a certainty 
and a refinement which cannot be assumed in the case of 
a pseudonymous author living after it. Hence the opinion, 
that the book originated not later than 200 B.C., is justified.^ 

The legend of this book has been willingly accepted and 
frequently related by Jews and Christians. The first who 
betrays an acquaintance with it is Aristobulus in Euseb. Praep, 
evang. xiii. 12. 2. The next is Philo, Vita Mosis, lib. iL § 5-7 

^ It may also be mentioned, that MendeLssohn (Jenaer LiUraturzeitung^ 
1875, No. 28) places the composition in the first half of the first century 
before Christ, because it is said of the Jewish land that it had **good 
harbonrs " (A/f»iir«; fvnaipovi), viz. Ascalon, Joppa, Gaza, Ptolemais (Merx' 
Archtv^ 272. 23 8qq.= Havercamp's JaaephuSj iL 2. 114). This presupposed 
the union of these seaport towns with the Jewish land by Alexander 
Jannaeus. But Ascalon and Ptolemais were never united at all to the 
Jewish district, not even by Alexander Jannaeus. Hence the inference is 
incondusiye. The notion of Gratz, that pseudo - Aristeas wrote under 
Tiberius {Monatsschr. fUr Gesch, und Wissemch, des Judenthums, 1876, pp. 
289 sqq., 337 sqq.), is worth as much as many others of this scholar's fancies. 
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(ed Mangey, iL 138-141). Josephus reproduces, Jntt xii. 2, 
a great portion of this composition almost verbally. Comp. also 
AtUL proem. 3, contra Apion, ii. 4, fin. In rabbinic literature 
also are found some echoes, though quite confused ones, of this 
legend. See Lightfoot, 0pp. ed. Soterod. ii 934 sqq. Frankel, 
VoTstvdien zti der S&ptuaffirUa (1851), p. 25 sqq. Berliner, 
Targum Onkelos (1884), ii. 76 sqq. 

2'hs passages of the Fathers and Byzantines are most con- 
veniently found collected (with full verbal correctness) in 
Gallandi, BMiotheca vetenim patnim, vol. ii (Venetiis 1788) 
pp. 805-824. The legend is here reproduced with various 
modifications, especiaUy the two following : — 1. That the inter- 
preters translated independently of each other and yet verbally 
coincided (the exact opposite of which is found in Aristeas, 
viz. that agreement was only obtained by comparison). 2. That 
not only the law but the entire Holy Scriptures were translated 
by the seventy-two (in Aristeas only the former is dealt with). 
See on the various forms of the legend : Eichhorn's Sq>erUmum 
filr hibl. und morgenidnd. LUeratur, i. (1777) p. 266 sqq., xiv. 
(1784) p. 39 sqq. The passages given in Gallandi are the 
following: Justin. Apd. i. 31. Dial. c. Tryph. c. 71. Pseudo- 
Justin. Cohortatio ad Oraec. c. 13. Irenaeus, adv. haer. iii. 
21. 2 (Greek in Euseb. Hist. eccL v. 8. 11 sqq.). Clemens Alex. 
Strom, i. 22. 148 sq. Tertullian. Apologet. c. 18. Anatolius 
in Euseb. Hist. ecd. vii. 32. 16. Eusebius gives in his Prae- 
paratio evangelica, viiL 2-5 and 9, large portions of the book of 
Aristeas verbatim; comp. also viii. 1. 8, ix. 38. Chronic, ed. 
Schoene, ii. 118 sq. (ad ann. Atrah. 1736). Cjrrill. Hieros, 
eateches. iv. 34 Hilarius, Pietav. prolog, ad librum psalmorum. 
The same, tracta^. in psaimum ii, tra>ctat. in pscdmu/m cxviii. 
Epiphanius, De mensuris et ponderiims, § 3, 6, 9-11 (fully and 
specially). Hieronymus, Praefat, in version. Oenes. (0pp. ed. 
Yallarsi, ix. 3 sq.). The same, Praefat. in librum quaestion. 
hebraic. (VaUarsi, iii. 303). Augustinus, De civitate dei, xviii. 
42-43. Chrysostomus, Orai. i adversus Judaeos. The same, 
homU. iv. in Oenes. Theodoret, " praefat. in psalmos." Pseudo- 
Athanasii Synopsis scriptural sacrae, c 77. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, Topograph, christ. lib. xiL Joannes Malala, Chronogr, 
lib. viiL ed. Dindorf, p. 196. Chronicon paschcdCy ed. Dindorf, 
L 326. Georgius Syncellus, ed. Dindorf, i. 516-518. Gteorgius 
Cedrenus, ed. Bekker, i. 289 sq. Joannes Zonaras, Annal. iv. 
16 (after Joseph. Ardt. xii. 2). The five last-named are con- 
tained in the Bonn Corpus scriptorum historiae Byzantinae. 

On the manuscripts of this book of Aristeas, comp. Moriz 
Schmidt in Merx' Ardiiv fUr vnssenschaflliche Erforsehung 
des alten Testamenies, i. 244 sqq.; and especially Lumbroso, 
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Recherches sur V4conomie politique de VEgypte so7cs Ics LcLc/idcs 
(Turin 1870), p. 351 sqq. The latter specifies seven other manu- 
scripts besides the two Parisian ones compared by Moriz Schmidt. 

On the editions (and translations), see Fabricius, Bitlioth. 
graec, ed. Harles, iii 660 sqq. Bosenmiiller, Handhuch filr die 
LUeraiuT der bibl, Kritik und Hxegese, vol. ii. (1798) p. 344 sqq. 
Moriz Schmidt's above-named work, p. 241 sqq. Lumbroso's 
above-named work, p. 359 sqq. The editio princeps of the 
Greek text was issued by Oporinus in Basle 1561. The book 
has since been often reprinted in Havercamp's edition of 
Josephus and elsewhere (ii 2, pp. 103-132), and in Grallandi's 
Bihliotheca patrum (ii. 773-804). Much however remains to 
be done for the establishment of a critical text. Moriz Schmidt 
has taken a first step towards it by his edition in Merx' Archiv 
fU/r wissenschafU. Erforsckwng des alien Testamentes, voL i 
(1869) pp. 241-312, for which two Parisian manuscripts were 
compared. 

The older literature on Aristeas is specified by Bosenmtiller 
as above, il 387-411; also in Furst, BiUioth. Jvd. i. 51-53. 
Comp. especially : Hody, CorUra historiam Aristeae de LXX. 
interpretibtuf dissertatio, Oxon. 1685. The same, De hMiorum 
textOms originalibus, verdoniims Oraecis et Laiina viUgata, Oxon. 
1705 (in tim larger work the earlier dissertation is reprinted 
and enriched with notes). Van Dale, Dissertatio super Aristea 
de LXX. interpretHms, Amstelaed. 1705. Bosenmtiller, Hand- 
hwch fWr die IMeraJtur der bibl. Kritik und Eocegese, vol. ii 
(1798) pp. 358-386. Gfrorer, Philo, ii. 61-71. Dahne, 
Oeschichtliehe Darstellung der jUdiseh-alexandr. Bel,'Philosopkie, 
ii. 205-215. Zunz, Die gottesdienstl. Vortrage der Juden, p. 125. 
Herzfeld, Oesch. des Volkes Jisrad^ i 263 sq., iii. 545-547. 
Frankel, Momttsschr. filr Oesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1858, pp. 237-250, 281-298. Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes Ivrad, 
iv. 322 sqq. Hitzig, Oesck. des Volkes Israel^ p. 338 sqq. 
Noldeke, Die cUttestamentliehe LUeratur (1868), pp. 109-116. 
Gobet in A6ytog 'Ep/jkfii (xd. M Kovrou, vol. i (Leyden 1866) 
pp. 171 sqq., 177-181. Kurz» Aristeae episttUa ad Philocratem, 
Bern 1872 (comp. LUerar. CerUralbL 1873, No. 4). Freudenthal, 
Alexander Polyhistor, pp. 110-112, 124 sq., 141-143, 149 sq., 
162-165, 203 sq. Gratz, ''Die Abfassungszeit des Pseudo- 
Aristeas " (MbruUsschr. filr Oesch. und Wissefnseh. des Jvdenth. 
1876, pp. 289 sqq., 337 sqq.). Papageorgios, Ud)eT den Aristeas- 
brief Munchen 1880 (comp. Hilgenfeld*s Zeitschr. fwr wissensch. 
Theol. 1881, p. 380 sq.). Beuss, Oesch. der JieU. Scliriften Alien 
TestamerUs (1881), § 515. The introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment of Jahn, Eichhom, Bertholdt, Herbst, Scholz^ Havemick, 
De Wette-Schrader, Bleek, Keil, Beusch, Kaulen. 
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6. Phocylides, 

Phocylides of Miletus, the old composer of apothegms, lived 
(accordiDg to the statements in Suidas, Lex, s,v. foo/cvkiBfif:, 
and Euseb. Chroru ad Olymp. 60, ed. Schoene, ii 98) in the 
sixth century before Christ. Few of his genuine sayings 
have been preserved. He must however have been held as 
an authority in the department of moral poetry. For in the 
Hellenistic period a didactic poem (Troifjfia vovOeriKov) was 
interpolated in his work by a Jew (or Christian ?) giving in 
230 hexameters moral instruction of the most diversified kind. 
Having frequently been used as a school-book in the Byzantine 
period, it has been preserved in many manuscripts and often 
printed since the sixteenth century. The contents of these 
verses are almost exclusively ethical It is but occasionally 
that we find the one true God and the future retribution also 
referred to. The moral doctrines, which the author inculcates, 
extend to the most various departments of practical life, some- 
what in the manner of Jesus the son of Sirach. In their 
details however they coincide most closely with the Old 
Testament, especially with the Pentateuch, echoes of which 
are heard throughout in the precepts on civil relations 
(property, marriage, pauperism, etc.). Even such special 
precepts are found here as that which enjoins, that when a 
bird's nest is taken, only the young ones must be kept, but 
the mother let fly (Deut. xxii. 6, 7 » Phocylides, vers. 84-85), 
or that the flesh of animals killed by beasts of prey may not 
be eaten (Deut, xiv. 21; Ex. xxii 30 -Phocylides, vers. 
139, 147-148). There can thus be no doubt, that the 
author was either a Jew or a Christian. The former is the 
prevailing opinion since the fundamental investigation of 
£emays ; Hamack has recently advocated the latter.^^ Both 

^ In the notice of Bemaya' ** Gesammelten Abhandlungen " in the 
l^eol, Literaturzeitung^ 1885, p. 160. Hamack chiefly relies upon ver. 104, 
"where it ia said of the risen, that they *' afterwards become gods ** (cV/a« 
It Stal rthiBwrm). This is certainly a specifically Christian view, which 
BenajB gets rid of by changing 6m into Aau 
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views have their difficulties. For there is nothing in the 
work either specifically Jewish or specifically Christian. The 
author designedly ignores the Jewish ceremonial law, and 
even the Sabbatic command, which is more striking here than 
in the Sibyllines, because the author in other respects enters 
into the details of the Mosaic law. On the other side there is 
no kind of reference to Christ, nor above all to any religious 
interposition for salvation. It is just bare morality which is here 
preached. Hence a certain decision as to the Jewish or Christian 
origin of the poem is scarcely possible. The scale against the 
Christian origin of the poem seems to me especially turned 
by the fact, that the author's moral teaching coincides only 
with the Old Testament and not with the moral legislation of 
Christ, as we have it in the synoptists. Of the latter there 
is in this poem, as far as I can see, no certain traces. And 
this is scarcely conceivable in a Christian author, who means 
to preach morality. If at the same time there are still single 
expressions or propositions in the poem, which betray a 
Christian hand (like Oeoi, ver. 104), they must be set to the 
account of the Christian tradition, and how freely this dealt 
with the text is shown us by the portion, which by some 
chance or other got into the collection of the Sibyllines 
(/Si6y«. ii. 56-148 -Phocylides, 5-79). The text as there 
presented diverges pretty much from that elsewhere handed 
down and plainly shows the hand of a Christian reviser. 

If then this poem is of Jewish origin, it is of especial 
interest just through its lack of anything specifically Jewish. 
The design of the author is first of all to labour only for Jewish 
morality. He has not even the courage to speak strongly against 
idolatry. The two fundamental religious notions of Judaism, 
the unity of God and the future retribution, are indeed to be 
found in him also, and he indirectly advocates them. But he 
does it in so reticent a manner as to make it evident that 
morality occupies the first place in his regards. His Judaism 
is even paler than that of Philo. 

For the date of composition no other limits can be laid 
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down than those which are given for Judaeo- Hellenistic 
literature in general. It could not have appeared later than 
the first century after Christ, and in all probability consider- 
ably earlier. It might seem strange that it is not cited by 
Christian apologists, by a Clement or a Eusebius, who use so 
much else of this kind.^' But the strangeness disappears as 
soon as we consider the object for which such quotations are 
made, viz» in the first place to produce heathen testimony to 
the rdigums ideas of Christianity, to the notions of the unity 
of God and the future retribution, and these were not expressed 
in Phocylides as forcibly as could be desired. 

The most careful monograph on this poem is Bemays, Veber 
das Fhokylideische Gedusht, ein Beitrag zwr hellenistischen 
LUteratur, Breslau 1856 (reprinted in Bernays, Gemmmeltc 
Abkandlungen, published by Usener, 1885, voL L pp. 191-261). 
The text of the poem with critical apparatus is best given in 
Bergk, Poetae lyrid Graeci, vol. ii. (StcI ed. 1866) pp. 450-475 
(the same, pp. 445-449, also the fragment of the genuine 
Phocylides). Bemays as above gives the text according to his 
own recension. On the older editions, especially in the collec- 
tions of gnomic writers, see Schier in his separate edition. Lips. 
1751. Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth. Graec. i. 704-749. Ecker- 
mann, art. " Phokylides," in Ersch and Gruber's Allgem, Ency- 
khpddiey § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) p. 485. Furst, Biblioth. Judaica, 
iii 96 sqq. The separate edition : Phocylidis, etc., earminn mm 
selectis adrwlationibus aliquot doct, virorum Oraece et Latine, nunc 
denuo ad editiones praestantissimas rec. Schier, Lips. 1751, must 
be brought forward. A German translation is given by Nickel, 
Plwkylides MaJmgedickt in metriseher Uebersetzung, Mainz 1833. 

Comp. in general: Wachler, De Psmdo-Phocylide, Eintelu 
1788. Rohde, Be vetencm poetarum sapientia gnomica, 
Hebraeorum imprimis et Oraecorum, Havn. 1800. Bleek, 
ITieoL Zeitschr., edited by Schleiermacher, de Wette and Liicke, 
i. 1819, p. 185 (in the article on the Sibyllines). Dahne, 
Geschichtl. Darstdlung der jild,-alex. JReligionsphilosophie, ii. 
222 sq. Eckermann, art. " Phokylides," in Ersch and Gruber's 
Allg. EncyMop, § 3, vol. xxiv. (1848) pp. 482-485. Teufifel in 
PaiJy's Beal'Enc. v. 1551. Alexandre's 1st ed. of the Oracula. 
SibylliTia, ii 401-409. Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen 

^^ The fint traces of its being used are found in Stobaeos and in certain 
claaaic scholiiL See Bernhardy, Grundriss der griechischen Litteratur, ii. 1 
(8rd ed. 1867), p. 520. 
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LUteratur, ii. 1 (3rd ed. 1867). pp. 617-523. Ewald, Gesch. des 
Volkes Israel, vi. 405, 412. Freudenthal, Die Flavvas Josephus 
leigelegte Schrift iHher die Herrschaft der Vemunft (1869), 
p. 161 sqq. Leop. Schmidt's notice of Bernays' work in 
the Jahr^. far class. PhiloL vol. Ixxv. (1857) pp. 510-519. 
Goram, "De Paeudo-Phocylide *' {PhUologus, vol. xiv. 1859, 
pp. 91-112). Hart, " Die Pseudophokylideia und Theognis im 
codex Venetus Marcianus 522" {Jahrhb. fiir doss, PhiloL 
vol. xcvii. 1868, pp. 331-336). Bergk, " Kritische Beitrage zu 
dem 8og. Phokylides" (PhUologus, vol. xli. 1882, pp. 577-601), 
Sitzler, "Zu den griechischen Elegikem" {Jahrbb. far doss. 
PhiloL voL cxxix. 1884, p. 48 sqq.). Phocylides, Poem of Admoni- 
tion, with introd. and commentaries by Feuling, trans, by 
Goodwin, Andover, Mass. 1879. Still more literature in Flirst, 
Biblioth. Jvdaiea, iii. 96 sqq. ; and in Engelmann's Bibliotheca 
scriptorum dassicorum, ed. Preuss. 



7. Smaller Pieces perhaps, of Jetoish Origin under 

Heathen Names, 

1. letters of HeraclUus f — Epistolography was a favourite 
kind of literature in the later times of antiquity. The letters 
of eminent rhetoricians and philosophers were collected as a 
means of general culture. Letters were composed and also 
feigned under the names of famous persons, and generally 
for the purpose of furnishing entertaining and instructive 
reading. To the numerous species of the latter kind belong 
also nine supposed letters of HeracUtus, to which Bernays 
has devoted very thorough research. In two of them, the 
fourth and seventh, he thinks he can recognise the hand of 
" a believer in Scripture,".and indeed in such wise, that the 
fourth is merely interpolated, but the seventh entirely com- 
posed by such an one. In fact the austere polemic against tlie 
worship of images in the fourth letter sounds quite Jewish or 
Christian, as does also the stem morality preached in the 
seventh, in which especially the partaking of " live '* flesh, i.e. 
flesh with the blood, is denounced (t^ ^Avra KarecOlere ; comp. 
on the Jewish and Christian prohibition. Acts xv. 29, and 
Div. ii. vol. ii. p. 318). It must however, as Bernays himself 
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acknowledges, remain a question, whether this "believer in 
the Scriptures " was a Jew or a Christian. 

Bemays, Die heraJclUischen Briefe, ein Beitrag zur phUoso- 
phischen und rdigionsgeschichtlichen LUteratur (Berlin 1869), 
pp. 26 8qq.,72 sqq., 110 sq. Bemays gives also the text of the 
letters with a German translation. The latest edition of the 
Epistolographi in general is Hercher, Epistolographi Oraeci 
recensuit, etc>, Paris, Didot, 1873. A separate edition of the 
letters of Heraclitus: Westermann, Heradlti epist. qumferuntur, 
Lips. 1857 {UniversitcUs-progr.). Comp. on the entire epistolo- 
graphic literature, Fabricius-Harles, BiUioth, graec i. 166-703. 
Nicolai, Griechisclie LUeraturgeschiclUe, 2nd ed, ii. 2 (1877), 
p. 502 sqq. 

2. A letter of Diogenes? — Among the fifty-one supposed 
letters of Diogenes, Bemays thinks that one, the twenty- 
eighth, may be referred to the same source as the seventh 
of Heraclitus. In fact it contains a similar moral sermon to 
the latter. 

Bemays, Lucian und die Kyniker (Berlin 1879), pp. 96-98. 
See the text in all the editions of the Epistolographi, e.g. in 
Hercher, Epistolographi Graeci, pp. 241-243. 

3. HermippuB ? — Hermippus Callimachius, who lived under 
Ptolemy III. and IV., and therefore in the second half of the 
third century before Christ, composed a large number of 
biographies of eminent persons. Among the pieces of infor- 
mation thence obtained, two arrest our attention. According 
to Origen, contra Ceh. i. 15, it was said in the first book " on 
the lawgivers," that Pythagoras derived his philosophy from 
the Jews (Aeyerat Se leal "Epfiiinrov iv r^ irporrtp irepl 
vofio0€7&v ioTOpfjKevat, HvOa^opav ttjp iatnov ^CKoao^iav 
CLTTO ^lovZaUav eU "EKKriva^ a^aryeiv). According to Josephus, 
contra Apum. i. 22, a similar remark was contained in the first 
book " on Pythagoras." The notice of Josephus is however 
much more particular and accurate than that of Origen. 
For according to Josephus, Hermippus relates, that Pythagoras 
taught ''not to go over a place where an ass had sunk on his 
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knees, to abstain from turbid water and to avoid all slander and 
blasphemy/' and on this Hermippus then remarked: "Pytha- 
goras did and taught these things, imitating and adopting the 
opinions of the Jews and Thracians " (ravra S* hrparre teal 
eXeye rh^ ^lovZaltov KaX Opeue&v So{ia9 fUfiovfi^vo^ xiLi 
fura/^frnv w eavrop). Urns Hermippm did not denaU the 
philosophy of Pythagoras as a whole, hut only those special 
doctrines as borrowed from iJie Jews. For the words which 
follow in Josephus: T^erai yhp m aXijOok 6 dvrip iiceivo^ 
iroKKh T&v irapa ^lovSaioi,^ vo/iifiav 6i9 ttjp avrov fiereveyKeip 
(f^Xoao^lap, are no longer the words of Hermippus but of 
Josephus. In the reference of Josephus, the words of Her- 
mippus contain nothing which he might not actually have 
written. It is otherwise with the reference of Origen. If 
this had been accurate we should have had to conclude, 
that a Jew had interpolated the work of Hermippus. But 
Origen himself intimates, that he had not seen the work of 
Hermippus; he says only: "Hermippus is said to have 
declared." It is most probable, that he is here relying 
solely on the passage of Josephus, which he reproduces but 
incorrectly. Thus we have here not a Jevrish forgery but only 
an inaccurate reference of Origen to authenticate. 

C. Miiller, FragriL hist, graee. in. 35-54, has admitted both 
passages among genuine fragments of Hermippus (Fr, 2 and 21). 
Comp. for and against their genuineness: Dahne, Oeschiehtl. 
Darstellung der jild.'alex. JReligionsphilosophie, ii 219 sq. 
Kellner, De fragmentis Mdnethonianis (1859), p. 42. Hilgen- 
feld, JBinl. in das N. T, p. 168, note. Freudenthal, AUx. Polyh. 
pp. 178, 192. J. G. Miiller, Des Flavvus Josephvs Schrift gegen 
den Apian (1877)y p. 1 61 sqq. 

4. Numenius f — The Pythagorean and Platonist Numenius 
(towards the end of the second century after Christ) as the 
genuine precursor of Neo-Platonism was acquainted with and 
after his fashion made use of the Jewish Scriptures, nay of 
Jewish tradition (e,g. concerning Jannes and Jambres, see 
above, p. 149). Origen bears decided testimony to this, when 
he says, contra Cels. iv. 51, that he knows that Numenius 
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quotes " in many passages of his works sayings of Moses and 
the prophets, and convincingly explains them in an allegorical 
manner, as e.^. in the so-called Epops, in the books on num- 
bers and in those on space '' (€7a> S* oTSa teal Nov/Aiiviop . . . 
iroXka^ov r&v avyypafifJuiToyv ainov ifcriOifUpov rit Mtovaito^ 
Kal rwv nrpoffyryr&v kcli, ovk ainOdv^^ aurit TpoiroXoyovPTa, 
Aairep iv r^ KaKovpivtp ^Ettottl koI hf T0i9 '' irepX apiOfmv " 
KoX iv To*9 "v€pl TOTTov"). Comp. also Orig. c. Ccls. i. 15; 
Zeller, Fhilos, d. OrUchen, iii. 2. 217 sq. We have no reason 
to mistrust this testimony. It is not however credibb, that 
Numenius should have used just this expression : ri yap 
iari Itkartov fl Mmvar^ aiTLKi^mp, which Clemens Alex, and 
others attribute to him.* If it really stood in a work 
of Numenius, it would certainly have to be laid to the 
account of a Jewish editor. We see however the real state of 
affairs from Eusebius, who only says, that this saying is 
ascribed to Numenius, viz. by oral tradition.^ The saying 
then ia not a Jewish forgery, but only an exaggeration due to 
oral tradition of the real view of Numenius. 

Comp. on this question : Freudenthal, Alex. Polyhistor, p. 173, 
note. On Numenius in general: Zeller, Du Fhilosophie dcr 
Griecheti, iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 216-223. 

5. Hermes Trismegistvs ? — The god Hermes, and that as Tris- 
megistus, was first represented as an author by the Egyptians. 
According to Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 4. 37, there were forty-two 
books of Hermes, thirty-six of which contained the entire philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians, the other six were devoted to medicine. 
TertuUian, de anima, c. 2 and 33, is already acquainted with 
books of Mercurius Aegyptius, which taught a Platonizing 
psychology. From the latter circumstance it is seen, that 
the later Platonists especially had already taken posses- 

^^ Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 22. 150. Hesychios Miles, in Miiller, Fragm. 
hist, graec. iv. 171. Suidas, Lex. s.v. Not/^vy/o;. 

^' Euseb. Praep. ev. xL 10. 14, ed. Gaisford : EitUrus l^» u( aMt 
iKUPO TO ><6ysoM vtpi^iftTtHf h* ov ^mpui fi9vifA0HVfT»/, ri yap ivn Il7<artt9 { 
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sion of this pseudonym. Thus then the works of Hermes, 
which have come down to us, are of Neo-Platonic origin. 
They are first cited by Lactantius, and were probably of the 
third century after Christ Their position with respect to 
the heathen popular religions is a thoroughly positive one. 
*' Just the defence of national and particularly of Egyptian 
religion is one of their chief objects" (Zeller, iiL 2. 234 sq.). 
But all the pieces are not the work of one author, nor are 
they even all of heathen origin. NeitJur can the eo-aperaiion of 
Jewish hands in the prodtictian of this literature be proved. On 
the contrary, what is not of heathen seems to be of Christian 
origin (c. 1 and 13 of the so-called Foemander). 

Comp. on this whole literature : Fabricius-Harles, Biblioth, 
graec. i. 46-94. Bahr in Pauly's Beal-Enc. iii 1209-1214. 
Ueberweg, Orundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, i. (4th ed. 
1871) p. 256. Erdmann, Orundriss der Oesch. der Philos, 
3rd ed. 1878, vol. i. pp. 179-182. Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Grieclien, iii. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 224-235. Erdmann and 
Zeller did not enter into a thorough description of the Hermes 
works till the more recent editions of their works as cited 
above. 
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L THB LIFE AND WHITINGS OF PHILO. 

The Literature,^ 

Maogey*8 edition of the works of Philo, the Prolegomena and especially 

the notes prefixed to the several works. 
Fabricios, Bibliotheca graeca^ ed. Harles, vol. iv. (1795) pp. 721-750. 
Scheffer, Quoestionum Phihnianarum part. I. sive de ingenio moribusque 

Judaeorum per Ptolemaeorum sciectday Marboigi 1829. Idem, De usu 

PhUonis in interpretatione Novi Testamenti, Marburgi 1831. 
Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosophiey vol. i. (1831) pp. 1-113. 
Creozer, ''Zur KriUk der Schriften des Juden Philo" {TheoL Stud, und 

Krit. 1882, pp. 3-43). 
Dahne, "Einige Bemerknngen iiber die Schriften dee Juden Philo" 

(Jheol Stud, und Krit. 1883, pp. 984-1040). Idem, art. "Philon" in 

Ersch and Gruber's AUg. Encyklcpadie^ § 3, yoL zidiL (1847) pp. 

435-454. 
Grossman, De Philonis Judaei operum continua nrie et crdine chronologico 

Comment. Pts. i. ii. Lips. 1841-1842. 
Steinhart, art " Philo " in Pauly^s Real-Enc. der class. Alterthumswissensch. 

vol. V. (1848) p. 1499 sq. 
J. G. MuUer, art ''Philo" in Herzog's Real-Enc. 1st ed. zi. (1859) pp. 

578-603. Idem, Ueber die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden PhUo, 

Basel 1839 (printed in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buch von der 

WeUschdpfung, 1841, pp. 17-45). 
Ewald, Gesch. des VoUces Israel^ 3rd ed. vol vi. (1868) pp. 257-312. 
Ueberweg, Grundriss der Gesch. der Philosophie, 4th ed. i (1871) pp. 240- 

249. 



^ The literature here named refers only to Philo as an author in general. 
For the literature on Philo's doctrine, see No. II. below. For the literature 
on his several works, see in the places where they are treated of. Still 
wore literature is given in : Fabricius, BibUoth. graec. ed. Harles, iv. 721 
8qq. Ftirst, Bihlioth. Judaica^ iiL 87-94. Engelmann, Bibliotheca scrips 
torum classicorum (8th ed. revised by Preuss), vol. L 1880, pp. 546-548- 

DIV. IL VOL IIL X 
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Hausrath, Neut^stamentUche Zeitgesch, 2Dd ed. vol iL (1875) pp. 131-182. 

Delaunay, PhUon cP AUxandrie^ Merits historiques^ influence bUtes et penecu' 
tions desjvifs dans le monde romain, 2Dd ed. Paris 1870. 

Treitel, De PhiUmis Judad sermom, BresL 1872 (80 pp.). 

Siegfried, Die hebrUischen Worterkl&runffen des PhUo und die Spuren ihrer 
Einwirkung auf die Kirchenvdter (87 pp. gr. 4), 1868. Idem, «' Philon- 
ische Stadien '' (Merx's ArcMv fur Erforschung des A. T. ii. 2, 1872, 
pp. 148-163). Idem, " PhUo und der uberlieferte Text der LXX." 
(Zeitschr.fUr wissenschajll Theol. 1878, pp. 217 8qq.,411 eqq., 522 sqq.). 
Idem, Zur Kritik der Schriflen PhUo's (Ebendaa. 1874, p. 562 sqq.) 

Siegfried, PhUo von Alexandria als Attsleger des Alien Testaments an sick 
selbst und nach seinem geschichtUchen Einfluss betrachteL Nebst Unter^ 
suchungen iiber die Grdcit&t PMUii's, Jena 1875. 

Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 2nd ed. ii. 2 (1877), pp. 653-659. 

Gratz, Gesch. der Juden, vol. iii. (drd ed. 1878) pp. 678-683. 

Bernh. Hitter, PhUo und die Halacha, eine vergleichende Studie^ Leipog 1879. 

ReosB, GeschichU der heil. Schriflen Alien Testaments (1881), § 566-568. 

Hamburger, Eeal-Enc. fUr Bibel und Talmud^ vol. il (1883) arts. 
'* Philo " and ** Religionsphilosophie." 

Zockler, art " PhUo " in Herzog's Real-Enc. 2nd ed. xl (1883) pp. 636-649. 

Among Jewish Hellenists none other, besides Josephus, takes 
so eminent a position as Philo the Alexandrian. Even by 
reason of the extent of his works, which have been handed 
down, he is one of the most important to tis. Of no other 
can we form even approximately, so clear a picture of his 
thoughts, and literary and philosophic labours. But he is 
also in himself evidently the most illustrious among all those, 
who strove to unite Jewish belief with Hellenic culture, to be 
the means of imparting to Jews the cultivation of the Greeks, 
and to Greeks the religious knowledge of the Jews. No other 
Jewish Hellenist was so fuUy saturated with the wisdom 
of the Greeks; no other enjoyed equal consideration in 
histoiy. This is testified by the immense influence which 
he exercised upon after times and above all upon Christian 
theology the inheritor of the Judaeo-Hellenistic.^ 

* On the consideration enjoyed by Philo in antiquity, oomp. especially 
Enseb. Hist. eccL iL 4. 3 : s-Xf iWo/c kfip ov fnirop rip itfiniptut AfJid juiI tUp 
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We have but a few scanty notices concerning his life. 
The assertion of Jerome, that he was of priestly race,' has no 
support from older sources, nor does Eusebius know anything 
of it* According to Josephus* he was a brother of the 
Alabarch Alexander, and consequently a member of one of the 
most aristocratic families of Alexandrian Jews.' The sole 
event in his life, which can be chronologically fixed, is his 
participation in the embassy to Caligula in a.d. 40, of which 
he has himself furnished an account in the work De Legaiione 
ad Cajum. As he was then of advanced age^ he may have 
been bom about the year 20-10 B.C. The Christian legend, 
that he met St. Peter at Eome in the reign of Claudius, is of 
no historical value.' 

Much has been lost of Philo's numerous works. But 
thanks to his being a favourite with the Fathers and Christian 
theologians the bulk of them has been preserved. Of the 
collective editions that of Mangey is, notwithstanding its 
deficiencies, the most valuable.^ Among recent contributions 

' De viris illtutribuif c. 11 (Opp, ed. Vallard, ii. 847) : PhUo Judaeus, 
natione Alexandrinus, de genere sacerdotum, 

^ Antt xviiL 8. 1. 

« Ewald {Geech. vi. 259) and Zeller (Philos. der Griechen, Srd ed. iii. 
2. 339) have of late inconectly rejected the statement of Joeepbus and 
declared Philo to have been the uncle of Alexander, because a nephew of 
Philo named Alexander ia mentioned in the work published by Aucher, De 
ratione aniTnaUum^ pp. 123 sq., 161 (in the 8th vol. of Bitter's edition). But 
it is nowhere said in it that this Alexander was the Alabarch. 

* He designates himself {Legal, ad Cajum^ § 28, ed. Mangey, ii. 572) as 
^poPih rt ^Jtiw v^tptrrirtpof xal 2i' qA/xiouf Kcti r^j> i2AXdj> «'«(/2s/«i>. In the 
beginning of his work composed shortly after (§ 1, Mang. ii. 572) he calls 
himself yip^tf. 

f Euseb. Hist eccL iL 17. 1. Hieronymus, De viris iUustr. c. 11 {Opp, 
ed. Vallarsi, iL 847). Photins^ Bibliotheca cod. 105. Suidas, Lex, s,v, 
^Ixmp (verbally according to the Greek translation of Jerome). 

^ On the editions of Philo's works (or of separate parts) and of the 
translations, oomp. Fabricius-Harles, Bihlioth, gr, iv. 746-750. S. F. W. 
Hoifinami, Lexicon bibUogr, vol. iiL p. 231 sqq. Fiirst, Bihlioth, Judaica^ iii. 
87-92. Graesse, Tr^tw de Uvree rares et precieux, vol. v. (1864) pp. 269- 
271. The editio princeps is : ^tXavcg lovd«iou it( ra rov Mawim; m^^oto;- 
vriMi, mopMM, M^M^friiMk Tov avrov /AOfofiifiikm, Philonie Judaei in lihroM 
Mom de mundi opificio^ historieos^ de legibm, Ejusdtn liJbri singulares. 
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the works of Philo preserved only in Armenian, published by 
Aucher, are by far the most important* Greek portions of 
greater or less extent were given by Mai/^ Grossmann " and 

Ex hibliotheca regio, Parisiis, ex officiDa Adriana Turaebi, 1552 fol. 
Several pablicaUoDS of Hoschelat first contribated to the completion of this 
very imperfect edition (Francof. 1587, Augustae VindeL 1614). Collec- 
tive editions appeared also at Geneva 1618 foL, Paris 1640 fol., Frankfort 
1691 foL (the Frankfort edition is only a reprint of the Parisian with 
identical paging). The edition of Mangey, 2 vols. Ix>ndon 1742 fol., marks 
an important advance. It is the first which is based upon a more ex- 
tensive comparison of the manuscripts and is also more complete than 
any former one. The edition of Pfeiffer, vols. i.-v. Erlangen 1785-1792, 
2nd ed. 1820, remained unfinished (it contains only what stands in Mangey 
vols. i. and ii. 1-40). On the deficiencies in the editions of Mangey and 
Pfeififer, see Greuzer, Stud, und KriL 1832, pp. 5-17. J. G. Muller, Ueber 
die Texteskritik der Schriften des Juden Pkilo^ Basel 1839, p. 5 sqq. (printed 
in J. G. Miiller, Des Juden Philo Buck von der Weltsckdp/ung^ 1841, 
p. 18 sqq.). 

* They appeared in two vols, under separate titles : (1) Philonis Judaei 
Htrmones tres hactenus inediti, i. et ii. de providentia tt iii. de animalibus, ex 
Armino versione etc. nunc pfimum in Latium [ttic'] fideliter translati per Jo. 
Bapt. Aucher, Venetiis 1822. (2) Philonis Judaei paralipotnena Armena^ 
libri videlicet quatuor in Genesin, libri duo in Exodum, sermo unus de 
tSampsone^ alter de Jona, tertius de tribus angeUs Abraamo apparentibus, 
opera hactenns inedita ex Armena versione etc, nunc primum in Latium fide- 
liter translata per Jo. Bapt Aucher, Venetiis 1826. 

^^ The works here in question are : (1) Philo et VirgUii interpretes. In 
it Philonis Judaei de cophini fesio et de colendis parentibus cum brevi scripto 
de Jona, editore ac interprete Angelo Maio, Mediolan. 1818. (2) Classi- 
corum auctorum e Vaticanis codicibus editorum, voL i^. curante Angelo 
Maio, Romae 1831 (contains: pp. 402-407, Philonis de cophini festo ; pp. 
408-429, PhUonis de honorandis parentibus; pp. 430-441, Philonus ex 
opere in Exodum selectae questiones). (3) Scriptorum veterum nova coUectio 
e Vaticanis codicibus^ edita ab Angelo Maio, voL vii. Romae 1833 (contains. 
Ft I. pp. 74-109, specimens from a Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes 
with numerous smaller fragments of Philo). (4) Philonis Judaeiy Por^ 
phyrii philosophic Eusebii Pamphili opera inedita. In it: Philonis Judaei 
de virtute ejusque partibusy ed. Ang. Mains, Mediolan. 1816 (this work, whicb 
in the Milan manuscript used by Mai bears the name of Philo, is in other 
manuscripts attributed to Gemistus Pletho, and was long printed under hiji 
name, as Mai himself subsequently remarked). See Leipziger Literature 
zeitunq, 1818, No. 276. 

^^ Grossmann, Anecdoton Graecum Philonis Judaei de Cherubinis Exod, 
XXV. 18, Lips. 1856 (this supposed Anecdoton from the cod. Vat, n. 379 
was already printed in the year 1831 in Mai, Classicorum auctorum^ voL iv. 
pp. 430-441. Tischendorf indeed knew nothing of it in 1868, oomp. his 
Philoneay p. xix. sq.). 
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Tischendorf.^* Pitra has communicated material of various 
kinds from manuscripts.^'* In the more recent hand editions 
these publications have been at least partially turned to 
account.^' A satisfactory collective edition is however as yet 
wanting. That planned long since by Grossmann has not 
been carried into execution." For a new edition, a careful 
investigation also of the material offered by the as yet un- 

^* Tischendorf, Anecdote tacra et pro/ana (2nd ed. Lips. 1861), pp. 
171-174. But especiallj Tiachendorf, PhiUmeay inedita altera^ altera nunc 
demum reeie ex vetere tcriptura ertc/a, Lips. 1868. Holwerda in the Vers- 
lagen en MededeeUngen der koninkl Akademie van Wetenschappeny A/deeling 
LetterkundBy ttoeede reeks derde deely Amsterdam 1878, pp. 271-288, gives 
emendations of Tischendorfs text. Idem, Derde reeks eerste deely 1884, 
pp. 274-286. 

^'* Pitra, Analecta sacra spicUegio Scksmensi parata, toL iL (1884) 
pp. zxiL sq., 804-884. Pitra here gives: (1) Philo-fragments from the 
Florileginm of the codex CoisUnianus 276 (pp. 304-310). (2) Philo- 
fragments from varions Vatican MSS. (pp. 310-314). (3) A liet of the 
Philo>manT28cript8 in the Vatican Library, together with a h'st of the several 
works of Philo contained in these mannscripts (pp. 814-319). (4) Infor- 
mation concerning varioua ancient and modem Latin translations of 
Philo (pp. 319-334). 

1* The hand edition of Richter (8 vols. Lips. 1828-1830) contains besides 
the text of Mangey the two publications of Ancher and those of Mai of the 
year 1818. The same texts are also in the Tanchnitz stereotype edition (8 
vols. Lips. 1851-1858). On recent editions of separate works of Philo (De 
opificio mundiy by J. 6. MtiUer, De incorruptibilitate mundiy by Bemays), 
see below at the proper p1ace& I may also mention that a number of 
Philo's writings translated into German will be found in the BihUothek der 
yriechischen und rdmischen SchriftsteUer Uber Judenthum und Juden in nenen 
Cebertragungen und Sammlungen, voL i. Leipzig 1865 [vol. ii. contains 
Josephus], Tol. iii. 1870, vol. iv. 1872. 

^^ Grossmann publicly expressed his intention so long ago as 1829 {Quaes* 
tiones Phikmeaey i. p. 7). Afterwards Tischendorf in particular collected 
materials for him, comp. Anecdota sacra et prof ana, p. 171 : Qnam Gross- 
mannos longissimo ex tempore novam operum scriptoris istius gravissimi 
editionem praeparat, ea ex oollationibus meis codicum fere triginta ubique 
terrarum dispersonun non modo apparatum habebit locupletissimmn et 
textnm prioribus editionibus multo correctiorem, verum etiam ancta erit 
ineditis nonnullis quae in Italia reperire mihi contigit On the manuscripts 
of Philo, oomp. the Prolegomena in Mangey's edition, Fabricius-Harles, 
Biblioth. gr, iv. 743-746. Tischendorf, Philonea, pp. vii.-xx. Some notices 
in Mai, A^ova patrum hibUothecaj vi. 2, p. 67, note. A list of the Vatican 
mannscripts in Pitra, Analecta sacra, iL p. 314, and at pp. 316-319, 
accurate information as to the manuscripts in which each separate work of 
Philo is contained. 
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printed Florilegia (collections of extracts from the Fathers and 
more ancient authors) would be necessary." 

A tolerably complete catalogue of Philo's works is already 
give'j. by Eusebius in his Ecclesitwtical History.*' Unfor- 
tunately however it is in such disorder as to afford no 
foothold for the correct classification of the works. In this 
respect we are almost exclusively referred to the contents 

^* The best known among the extant printed Christian Florilegia are those 
of Maximus Confessor, Johannes Damascenus and Antonius Melissa. In 
all three Philo is frequently quoted (see the indexes in Fabricins-Harlee, 
Biblioth. gr. ix. pp. 663, 731, 756). To the same category belong also the 
Florileginm of Leontins and Johannes in Mai, Script, vet. nova collection viL 
1. 74-109. Mangey has collected from Johannes Damascenus {Sacra 
parallela) and Antonius Melissa all those passages which are derived from 
lost works of Philo (Philonis opp. ii. 648-660, 670-674). But what 
Mangey here gives under the name of Johannes Damascenus really comes 
from two different collections. For Lequien gives in his edition of 
Johannes Damascenus first (ii. 274-730) the complete text of the Sacra 
paralUla, but then also (ii. 730-790) a selection of passages from another 
and considerably divergent recension of the tacra parallela, which is also 
attributed to Johannes Damascenus. The latter (in a codex Rupe/ucakKntu 
of the Jesuit College, Paris) seems to me however exactly identical with the 
so-called Johannes Monachus ineditiu, extracts of which from lost works ot 
Philo are given by Mangey himself after the supposed extracts from 
Johannes Damascenus {Philonis opp. ii. 660-670). For both manuscripts 
belong to the Jesuit College at Paris and have exactly the same super- 
scription (Lequien, iL 274 sq., 731 ; Mangey, i. p. xviii. sq. and ii. 660). 
Seeing the importance of the so-called Johannes Monachus ineditvs in the 
criticism of Philo, the matter deserved a more accurate investigation. Pitra 
(Analecta sacra^ ii. 304-310) has given various fragments from Philo from 
a third recension of the Sacra parallela in the cod. CoisUnianus 276. Many 
similar collections of extracts moreover exist in manuscript^ tchich have nttt 
as yet been turned to any account with respect to Philo. See Fabridus- 
Harles, Bibl gr. ix. 720 sq., 758 sq. Comp. on this literature in general : 
Fabricius-Harles, ix. 635-759. Kicolai, Griech. Literaturgesch. vol. iii. 
1878, pp. 309-318. Wachsmuth, Studien zu den griechischen Fhrilegien, 
Berlin 1882. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentL Kanotis, 
Pt. iii. (1884) pp. 7-10. 

^^ Euseb. Hist. eccL iL 18. The statements of Jerome, De viris illustr. 
c 11 (Opp. ed. Vallarsi, iL 847 sq.), rest entirely upon this catalogue of 
Eusebius. Again the catalogue in Suidas (Lex. s.v. ^ihmp) is copied with 
only a few additions of his own from the Greek translation of Jerome. 
Photins, Bibliotheca cod. 103, 104, 105 on the other hand gives somewhat 
that is independent. Comp. in general the testimonia veterum in Mangey, 
i. pp. xxi.-xxix. The long fragments from different works of Philo in the 
Pracp. evang. of Eusebius are also especially valuable. 
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of the works themselves^ a careful consideration of which 
evidently shows, that they by no means form so unconnected 
a mass, as appears from the titles in the editions. The great 
majority are on the contrary only sub-divisions of some few 
large works. And indeed, as especially Ewald has correctly 
perceived, three chief works on the Pentateuch may be distin- 
guished, which alone embrace more than three-quarters of 
what has come down to us as Philo's.'^ 

I. The ZtfTi^fiaTa xal Xva-ei^, Quaestiones et solutiones, 
which first became more widely known through the publica- 
tions of Aucher from the Armenian, are a comparatively brief 
catechetical explanation of the Pentatench in the form of questions 
and answers. It is not easy to ascertain how far they extended. 
In the time of Eusebius, they were extant for only Genesis and 
Exodus {H. ]S. ii. 18. 1 and 5) and such other traces as may 
be regarded as certain extend only to these two books.^ The 
explanation of Genesis comprised probably six hooks, at all events 
only so much can be certainly pointed out from the quotations.^ 
The explanation of Eocodus comprised, according to the testi- 
mony of Eusebius {H. E. iL 18. 5) and Jerome, five books, 

^' More or leas valoable oontributionB to the correct claBsificatioii of Philo's 
workB have been fomiBhed by Mangey, Fabridas, Gfrbrer, Dahne, Growmann, 
Ewald and Siegfried in the above-named works and artidee (Siegfried in 
the ZeiUchr. /Ur msmuchaftl Iheol 1874, p. 562 sqq.). The arbitrarily 
got up BonreyB of J. G. Miiller and Zockler are on the contrary naeleas. 
Steinhart and Hamburger are alao inaccorate. Haosrath, ii. 152-154, does 
the most for confnsion. 

^^ Groesmann (2>e PhiL Jud, qperum conHnua seriey L p. 25) and Ewald 
(Gesch, yL 294 Bq.) suppose, that the work extended to the three last books 
of the Pentateach also. In Mai, Script, vet. nova cottectio, vii. 1, p. 104% is 
indeed found a fragment U r«y ly rf> Xivirix^ ^irri^«r«ir. But some- 
times errors occur in these quotation formulae also. 

^' Three fragments U rou ^ tmj> U ytAott l^miifttnuw (Mai, Script, vet. 
nova coUectio^ vil 1, pp. 100% 106% 108%) occur in the Florilegium of 
Leontius and Johannes. In Le Quien's edition of Johannes Damascenus, 
ii. 362, note, it is remarked, that a fragment there given is introduced in 
the cod. Bupejucaldinus (see aboTC, note 15) by the formula U rev t rinr 
»vrSi0 (»eiL top n yttiau ^nrwfiiintp). All other known quotations refer 
to Books i.'-y. Only once in Mai, Scty>t, vet. nor. colL vii. 1. 99% is found 
f» rou if r£v U ytfiffti ^nrinfAirmp, where howerer E must certainly be read 
for e. 
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Of these are preserved (1) in the Armenian tongae about the 
half of these eleven books, viz. four on Genesis (incomplete) 
and two on Exodus (also imperfect) ; ^ and (2) a large ftag* 
ment (comprising about half of the fourth book on (renesis) in 
an old Idxtin translation, which was repeatedly printed in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but entirely ignored by 
the publishers of the Greek works.'^ Lastly (3) in Oruk 
numerous small fragments still awaiting collection.'' By the 

^ Pabliahed In Armenian and Latin by Aacher, 1826 (see above, 
note 9). After this in Latin also in Richter, PhUonis opp. 6 and 7 vols., 
and in the Tanchnitz stereotype edition (also in 6 and 7 vols.). On the 
gaps, oomp. Dahne, StwL und KriU 1S83, p. lOSa 

*^ FhUonii Judaei centum et duae qwuitianes et tatidem respomiones super 
Genesim^ Paris 1520, fol. (Fabricins-Harles, iv. 746). The Giessen 
Uniyersity library posBesses: PhilonU Judaei Alexandrini, Ubri anti^ 
guUatumf quaestUmum et aolutionum in Oenesin, de Essaeis^ de nomimbus 
Hehraiei»f de mundo^ Basileae 1527, fol. (m which, pp. 6I'-83: Philonia 
Judaei qaaestionum et solntionum in Grenesin liber). There are also 
impressions of 1538 and 1550 (Fabricius, 2.C.). Aucher, pp. 862-448 (under 
the Armenio-Latin text), and Richter, viL 212-261, follow the impression 
of 1588. ManoaoriptB also of this Latin text are stiU known, two Yattoans 
(Vatican 488 and Urbin 61) and one Lanrentianns ; see thereon Pitra, 
Analecta Mcra, iL 298 sq., 814, 832. On the age and character of the 
translation, Pitra, AmMlecta^ iL 298 sq., 819 sqq. 

*' Of Cfreek fragments are known : (1) A small piece : U rov wptnou riw 
^Ixttpog ZtrmfMtrttf timl Tivnmw, on Genesis in Eosebios, Praep. evang, 
viL 18. (2) The fragment De Cherubinis on Exodus, published by Mai, 
GroBsmann and Tischendorf (ICai, X^lassicorum auctorum^ voL iv. 
pp. 480-441; Groesmann, Anecdoton^ etc. 1856; Tischendorf, mionea^ 
pp. 144-153). (3) Numerous small fragments from Johannes Damasoenus, 
Johannes Manachus ineditus^ Antonius Melissa and the Catena of the cod. 
Paris, Beg. n. 1825, in Mangey, PhUonis opp. iL 648-680. Of these 
certainly it is only the fragments in the codex Bupejjicaldinus and in 
Johannes Monachus ineditus, Mang. ii. 658-670 (both probably identical, see 
above, note 15), that are expressly traced to the ^wrifitmrti »«i fivntg. But 
many others, especially those in the Catena, come from it. (4) About thirty 
to forty small fragments in the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes, in 
Mai, Script vet, nova coUectio^ viL 1. 96-109. (5) A portion also of the small 
fragments edited by Tischendorf (^Anecdota sacra et pro/ana, pp. 171-174 ; 
Philonea, pp. 152-155) are probably deriyed from this work. (6) Six small 
fragments in the Florilegium of the codex CoisUnianus in Pitra, Analecta 
sacra, ii. 807 sq. Various other fragments from Vatican manuscripts also 
in Pitra, Analecta^ iL 310-314 (a portion at least of these fragments must 
certainly be included). (7) A more accurate investigation of the Fiorilegia, 
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help of the Armenian text it is now settled, that many 
passages have been taken almost verbally from this work, 
without mention of Philo's name, by the Fathers and especially 
by Ambrose.^ The composition of these Qtiaestiones d 
solrUiones is in some parts of earlier in other of later date, 
than that of the lai^ allegorical commentary, as is shown by 
the allusions to each other in both works.^ 

IL While this shorter explanation in a catechetical form 
was intended for more extensive circles, Philo's special and 
chief scientific work is his large allegorical commentary on, 
Genesis, Nofieov Up&v oKKajyopiai (such is the title given it in 
Euseb. Hist, eccl. ii. 18. 1, and Photius, BMiotheca cod. 103. 
Comp. also Origen, Comment, in Matth. voL xviL c. 1 7 ; corUra 
Celsum, iv. 51)." These two works frequently approximate 
each other as to their contents. For in the Quaestiones et 
solviiones also, the deeper allegorical signification is given 
as well as the literal meaning. In the great allegorical 
commentary on the contrary, the allegorical interpretation 
exclusively prevails. The deeper allegorical sense of the 
sacred letter is settled in extensive and prolix discussion, 
which by reason of the copious adducting of parallel passages 
often seems to wander from the text. ' Thus the entire 
exegetic method, with its dragging in of the most hetero- 

especiaUy of those not as yet edited (see note 15), would furnish consider- 
able gain in the matter of small fragments. 

^ Numerous passages from Ambrose are reprinted in Aucher under the 
Armenio-Latin text. Gomp. on the use of Philo by Ambrose generally : 
Siegfried, Philo^ pp. S71-391. Fdrster, Ambroaius Bischqf von Mailawl 
(1884), pp. 102-112. 

^* Ewald {Gesch. vL 294) regards the Qtuiestiones et soludones as older 
than the lafge allegorical commentary. Diihne (Stud, und Krit. 1833, 
p. 1037) considers it more recent. For a more minute discussion, see 
Grossmann, De PhiL Jud. operum continua serie^ ii. pp. 14-17. 

" In the quotations in the Florilegia dKKiiyopi» is always in the singular, 
e.g. in Johannes Monackus ineditua Ix rou m r%i tifj^uv hpa» tt'Kkrtyopietg^ ix, 
rov &' r^s it^fMnf Upiav dy^Xfiyopiug (both in Mangey, ii. 668). So too in the 
Florilegium of the codex Coislinianus (Fitra, Analecta sacra)^ ii. 306, and 
in that of Leontius and Johannes (Mai, Script, vet nov. coll. yii. 1, pp. 95^, 
96*, 98^ 99^ 100«, 102», 105», 107*, 107^). 
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geneous passages in elucidation of the idea supposed to exist 
in the text^ forcibly recalls the method of Eabbinical Midrash. 
This allegorical interpretation however has with all its 
arbitrariness, its rules and laws, the allegorical meaning as 
once settled for certain persons, objects and events being 
afterwards adhered to with tolerable consistency. Especially 
is it a fundamental tJumgJU, from which the exposition is 
everywhere deduced, that the history of mankind as related in 
Genesis is in reality nothing else than a system of psychology 
and ethic. The difiTerent individuals, who here make their 
appearance, denote the di£ferent states of soul (rponoi i% 
'ylrvxtjsi) which occur among men. To analyse these in their 
variety and their relations both to each other and to the Deity 
and the world of sense, and thence to deduce moral doctrines, is 
the special aim of this great allegorical commentary. Thus 
we perceive at the same time, that Philo's chief interest is 
not — as might from the whole plan of his system be supposed 
— speculative theology for its own sake, but on the contrary 
psychology and ethic. To judge from his ultimate purpose he 
is not a speculative theologian, but a psychologist and moralist 
(comp. note 183). 

The commentary at first follows the text of Genesis verse 
by verse. Afterwards single sections are selected, and some 
of them so fully treated, as to grow into regular monographs. 
Thus e,g. Philo takes occasion from the history of Noah to 
write two books on drunkenness (yrepl fJLeOrf^), which he does 
with such thoroughness, that a collection of the opinions of 
other philosophers on this subject filled the first of these lost 
books (Mangey, i 357). 

The work, as we have it, begins at Gen. ii. 1 : Kal 
ireXia-Orfaav oi ovpavoX icaX 17 yq. The creation of the world 
is therefore not treated of. For the composition, De opifido 
mundi, which precedes it in our editions, is a work of an 
entirely difierent character, being no allegorical commentary 
on the history of the creation, but a statement of that history 
itself. Nor does the first book of the Legxim allegoriae by 
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any means join on to the work De opificio muTidi; for the 
former begins at Gen. iL 1, while in De qpif. mundi, the 
creation of man also, according to Gen. ii.^ is already dealt 
with. Hence — as Gfrorer rightly asserts in answer to Dahne 
— the allegorical commentary cannot be combined with De 
aptf. mwndi as though the two were but parts of the same 
work. At most may the question be raised, whether Philo 
did not also write an allegorical commentary on Gen. i. 
This is however improbable. For the allegorical commen- 
tary proposes to treat of the history of mavkind, and this does 
not begin till Gen. ii 1. Nor need the abrupt commencement 
of Leg. aUeg, i. seem strange, since this manner of starting 
at once with the text to be expounded, quite corresponds 
with the method of Babbinical Midrash. The later books too 
of Fhilo's own commentary begin in fact in the same abrupt 
manner. In our manuscripts and editions only the first 
books bear the title belonging to the whole work, Ndfjuov 
Up&v aWiryopCai, All the later books have special titles, 
a circumstance which gives the appearance of their being 
independent works. In truth however all that is contained 
in Mangefjfs first vol. — viz. the works which here follow — 
belongs to the book in question (with the sole exception of 
De opificio mundi). 

1. NopMv Up&v oKKfffopiai irpwrai r&v furii rr^v i^ai^/iepov. 
Legum aUegoriarum liber i. (Mangey, i. 43-65). On Gen. 
ii. 1—17. — Nofimv Up&v aXKrjyopiai Bevrepcu r&v fierit rt)v 
i^a^qfiepov. Legum aUegoriarum liber iL (Mangey, i. 66-86). 
On Gen, ii 18-iii. I*. — Nofuov Up&v dWriyopCai rplrai 
r&v p^erh rr^v i^ai^fiepov. Legum aUegoriarum liber iii. 
(Mangey, i. 87-137). On Gen. iil 8^-19.— The titles here 
given of the first three books, as customary in the editions 
since Mangey,'* require an important correction. Even the 
difierent extent of Books i. and ii. leads us to conjecture, that 
they may properly be but one book. In fact Mangey remarks 

** I do not give the Latin titles ezactlj according to Mangey, bat as 
they are usually quoted. 
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at the commencement of the third book (L 87, note): in 
omnibus codicibus opusculum hoc inscribitur aWfiyopla 
Beirripa. Thus we have in fact but two books. There is 
however a gap between the two, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
1^-8* being absent The commentary too on Gen. iii 20-23 
is wanting, for the following book begins with Gen. iii. 24. 
As Philo in these first books follows the text step by step, it 
must be assumed, that each of the two pieces was worked up 
into a book by itself, and this is even certain with respect to 
the second.*^ Hence the original condition was very pro- 
bably as follows : Book i. on Gen. ii 1-3, 1% Book ii on Gen. 
iii. 1^-3, 8', Book iii on Gea iii 8^-19, Book iv. on Gen. iii. 
20-23. With this coincides the fact, that in the so-called 
Johannes Mbnachus inedUus, the commentary on Gen. iii. 
8^-19 is indeed more often quoted as to y 1^9 r&v vo/uav 
Up&v ahXrffoplai; (Mangey, i. 87, note). When on the other 
hand the same book is entitled in the MSS. aXkr/yopia 
Bevripa, this must certainly be explained as showing that the 
actual second book was already missing in the archetype of 
these manuscripts. 

2. Ilepl T&v Xepovfilfi teal rrj^ ^^Korfivri^ jtofA^ia^ Kcui rov 
KTurOhno^ irpwrrov i^ avOpmrov KaXv, De Cherubim et 
Jlammeo gladio (Mangey, i 138—162). On Gen. iii. 24 and 
iv. 1. From this point onwards the several books have been 
handed down no longer under the general title vopMv kp&v 
aWrjyoplai,, but under special titles. According to our con- 
jecture as above, this book would be the Jifth, unless it 
formed the fourth together with the commentary on Gen. iii 
20-23. 

3. Ilepl &v Upovpyovatv "^/SeX re xai KcUv. Ik sacnficiis 
Abeliset Caini (Mangey, i 163-190). On Gen. iv. 2-4. In 
the codex Vaiicanus the title runs : Ilepl yepiaeo)^ "AfieX kqX 

^' The rcnuirk in De sacrifieiis Ahelis et Caini, § 12, /n. (i 171, Mang.) : 
r/ ^i hrt ro rip y%9 ipyi^tcfieu, ^td rZp v-pvrlpuif ^ifihitp thnXiwet/Afv, can 
refer only to the missing commentary on Gen. iii. 23. Comp. D&hne, 
Stud, und Krit. 1868, p. 1015. Grossmann indeed (i. p. 22) thinks it 
relates to the book De agricultural which was certainly a later oompoeitioD. 
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&if avro9 teal 6 d8eX^9 airov Kdip lepovpyovaiv. Frequently 
quoted in Johannes Monachus ineditvs with the formula 'Etc 
rovwepl 7€V€<refi>9 "AfieK (see Mangey, i. 163, note). Also in 
the Florilegium of the codex Coidinianvs.*^^ The missing 
commentary on Gen. iv. 5-7 would have formed either the 
conclusion of this book, or a separate book. 

4. Ilepl rov to ^etpov r^ tcpeirrovi ^CKeuf iirniOeadai. 
Quod deterius potiori insidiari eoleat (Mangey, i. 191—225). 
On Gen. iv. 8-15. The book is already quoted by Origen 
under this special title {Coram, in Matth. vol. xv. c. 3). 
Eusebius mistakenly quotes under the same title several 
passages belonging to De confasicme linguarum (JPraep, Ev, xi. 
1 5). In the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes several 
passages are cited from our book with the formula iK rov 
f KoX fi T^9 vofjjov Up&p aWffyopia^,^ Also in Johannes 
Monachus inedUtis (Mangey, i. 191, note). The unusual 
formula itc tov ^ /cal rj must surely mean, that the seventh 
book was according to another computation also called 
the eighth {iK rov f rov Koi ri would thus be the more 
accurate).^ This book then is according to the usual number- 
ing the seventh, but was, in consequence of De opifido mundi 
being placed first, also called the eighth. 

5. HepX r&v rov SoKf]aur6if>ov Kdlv iyyovosv /cal 0^9 fiera^ 
vdarri^ ylveraL De posterUate Caini sibi visi sapientis et quo 
pacto sedem mutat (Mangey, i. 226-261). On Gen. iv. 16-25. 
Tiiis book was first published by Mangey from the cod. Vat 
381. Much more correctly from the same manuscript by 

^^a Pitra, Analecta sacra, ii. 308 sq. 

*^ The following passages are dted with this formula: 1. Kvptdte alkt 
iiei x^DfCMTAijr j Krmf^mruv vt^tovoitf oCrt M lo^vif 'k*f/tirpvTi^t ».t.X. Mai, 
Script, vet nov. coU. viL 1, p. 96«= Mangey, I 217, med. 2. 'E* vi /Atv yf/vx? 
re f«TOf aio^vrop ag fitiytoTO¥ dyctdittt rtTiftnreti, h ruvrp Xoyog doruog oif^ 
tvpivKirat *.t.x. Mai, Script, vet. nov. colL vii. 1, p. 107* ■= Mangey, L 
192, init. The same formula is also found 3. Script vet. nov. colL vii. 1, 
p. 102* (where of course ^ kuI » must be read for { xal ij) ; and 4. The 
same, p^ 107b. The former passage is in the beginning of De poateritate 
Caini (Mang. i. 228) ; I hare not succeeded in discovering the latter. 

8» Comp. Dabne, Stud, und Kritik. 1833, p. 1015. 
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Tischendorf, PhUoTua, pp. 84-143. Holwerda gave emen- 
dations in 1884 (see note 12 above). This book is in like 
manner as the former quoted with the formula iic rov 17 koI 
6 7% vofiMv Up&v aXKfiyopla^ in Leontius and Johannes,^ in 
the Florilegium of the codex Coidinianus^ and in Joliannes 
Monachus intditus (Mangey, i 226, note). 

Of these books none is mentioned by its special title in the 
catalogue of Eusebius, Hist, eccL ii. 18, while all that follow 
are quoted under these titles, evidently because Eusebius 
considers the former to be included and the latter not included 
in the joint title vofioav Up&v aXkr/yopiai. To this must be 
added, that in the Florilegia also, the quotations under the 
general title extend exactly thus far. It is therefore highly 
probable, thai PhUo issued the foUounfig books only under the 
special titles.'^ Nay, it is also evident why this was done, 
viz. because from this point onvHirds the uninterrupted text was 
no longer commented on, hU only selected passages. The 
exegetic method is however quite the same in the following 
books. 

6. Ilepl ffiydvrtop. De gigantibus (Mangey, i. 262-272). 
On Gen. vi. 1—4. — -On arpeirrov ro detov. Quod deus sit 
immutoMis (Mangey, L 272-299). On Gen. vi 4-12. 
These two paragraphs, which are in our editions separated, 
form together but one book. Hence Johannes Monachus 
ineditus cites passages from the latter paragraph with the 
formula iK rov irepl yvydvro^p (Mangey, i. 262, note, 272, note). 

^ Two passages : 1. Umhiite ^^/SoXoy 1^ ^«i32oC dinv ymp rov Ivvwr^ttu 

«^iiX«yoy ».r.>. Mai, Script, veU nov. ccUL viL 1, p. 99^ = Mangey, i. 243. 
— 2. n»^v»f» • A^fi»» m /Ecqicvof urJuftu wmytttg ttml inpieim \6yiAmr^ 
ilXXorf yw9 dJiktiim So^tf^fi . . • K«/ Irrtt avrf Tti9m ii {m KpifiufAipn 
Aaotw dKptt^pTOp ev» lxetw« ».r.X. Mai, Script, vet, nov, colL viL 1, 
p. 100=MaDgey, i. 280-231. 

^ Pitra, Analecta sacra, toL iL (1884) p. 306. The two passages here 
given hj Pitra are in Mang^, L 230 above and 253 (de posteritate Caini^ 
§ 6 and 43). 

31 In answer to Bi&hne, Siud. und KritiL 1833, pp. 1019-1024. Ersch 
and Griiber's Enc, art. '* Philo," p. 442. 
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Euseb. JJ. -E ii 18. 4 : vepl yiydvrtov ^ [elsewhere Kal] irepl 
rov fiif rphreffOcu to Buov, 

7. Ilepl yecDpyla^, De agricuUura (Mangey, i. 300-328). 
On Gen. ix. 20*. — Ilepl t^trrovpyla^ N&e to Seihepov. De 
plantatione Not (Mangey, i. 329-356). On Gen. ix. 20^ 
The common title of these two books is properly irepl yempyia^, 
Comp. Enseb. H. JS, ii. 18. 2: irepl yetopyw Bvo. Hieronymus, 
Be vir. Ulustr. 11\ de agricultura duo. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
vii. 13. 3 (ed, Gaisford): iv tj5 TrepX yempyui^ irpoTeptp. 
Ibid. vii. 13. 4 : iv t^ SevTep^. 

8. Ilepl fiAOry;. De ebrietate (Mangey, I 357-391). On 
Gen. ix. 21. From the beginning of this book it is evident 
that another book preceded it, in which r^ Toiq a\Xo^9 ^«Xo- 
o-o^t9 elpfffUva irepl fiiOf)^ were stated. This first book is lost, 
but was still extant in the time of Eusebius, Euseb. JI, E. ii. 
1 8. 2 : irepl fU07)^ ToaavTa (viz. two). Hieronymus, vir, Ulustr, 
1 1 : de ebrietate duo. They seem to have been in the hands of 
Johannes Monachus ineditus in the reverse order. For what 
he quotes with the formula iK tov irepl fieOff^ a, is found in 
that which has come down to us ; while what he cites with 
the formula ix tov irepl /liOrj^ hevripov \6yov, is not found in 
it (Mangey, i. 357, note). 

9. Ilepl TOV i^evrp^e N&e. De sohietate (Mangey, i 392- 
403). On Gen. ix. 24. — In the best manuscripts (Vaticaniis 
and Mediceus) the title runs : irepl &v avavip^^ 6 vov^ ev)(€Tai 
KOI KaTapaTai (Mangey, i. 392, note). Almost exactly the 
same, Euseb. ^. JEJ. ii. 18. 2 : irepl &v vi]y^^ 6 uov^ evx^rai 
Kal KaTapaTai, Hieronymus, vir, iUustr. 11: de his quae 
sensu precamur et detestamur. 

10. IlepX avyj(ya-€<o^ SioKeicTODv. De confusione linguarum 
(Mangey, i 404-435). On Gen. xi. 1-9. — ^The same title 
also in Euseb. H. E. ii. 18. 2. In the Praep. evang, xi. 15, 
Eusebius quotes several passages from it with the mistaken 
statement^ that they are from : Ilepl tov to x^V^^ '^V '^P^^'ttovl 
<f>i\eaf imTlOeaOai, 

11. Ilepl aTToiKia^, De migratione Abrakami (Mangey, 1 
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436-472). On Gen. xii. 1-6. — The same title also in 
Eusebias, jET. ^. iL 18. 4. 

12. Ilepl Tov rk o r&v Oelmv trpa/fudrmv K\tfpov6fio^, 
Quis rerum divinarum haeres sit (Mangey, i. 437-518). On 
Gen. XV. 1-18. — ^Euseb. ^. JSl ii 18. 2: wepl tov w o r&v 
Oelmv iarl xXtipovofio^ ^ vepl rij^ eh r^ taa koI ivavrla 
To^^. Hieronymus, vir, illtistr. 11, makes from this doable 
title the two works : De Juierede divinarum rerum liber unus, 
De divisiane aequalium et contrariorum liber, Saidas, Lex. 
8.V. ttktov^^ also follows him. Johannes Monachus ineditus 
quotes this book with the formula in tov rk 6 r&v Oelwv 
tcXripovopLo^ (Mangey, i. 473, note). When he likewise quotes 
it with the formula ix rov wepl Kocrfiowoitd^ (Mangey, Lc), 
we must not conclude from this, that the latter was a general 
title, which was applied to this book as well as others,^ for 
we have heve simply an error in quotation. In the commence- 
ment of this book a former composition is referred to in the 
words: *Ev fiiv r^ irpb ravrtf^ fiifiXM irepl fitadciv &^ ivrjv 
eir* cucpifiela^ Bie^XBofiev, This composition is not lost as 
Mangey supposed (see his note on the passage), but is the 
book wepl airoucla^, which in fact treats trepl fuaOwv.^ We 
see at the same time, that Gen. xiii.-xiv. was not commented 
on by Philo. 

13. Ilepl rfj^ eh rii wpoiraiZevfiara a'vv6Bov, De congressu 
qucLerendae eruditionia causa (Mangey, L 519-545). On Gren. 
xvi. 1-6. — In Eusebius, H. E. ii. 18. 2, the title runs: wept 
T^9 wpo^ rh waiBevfuira awoSov, But the wpowaiBevfiara, 
which has come down in the Philo-manuscripts is preferable, 
for the fact, that Abraham cohabited with Hagar, before he 
had issue by Sarah, means according to Philo, that we must 
become acquainted with propaideutic knowledge before we 
can rise to the higher wisdom and obtain its fruit, namely, 

>i« Gomp. alBO GrosBmaim, L p. 24, on the fact of the two titles belonging 
to the same book. 
»s Mangej, i. 473, note. Gomp. Dahne, Stud, und KriL 1883, p. 1000 sqq. 
^ IXihne, 1018 sq. Groesmann, i. p. 22. 
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virtue. Comp. also Philo's own allusion in the beginning of 
the following book (de profugis) : ElfyqKore^ h r^ irporiptp rh 
vphrovra irepl t£p vpoiratBcvfrnro^p xal irepX Kaicwrem^ k.tX, 

14. ilepl ^vyahfov. De profugis (Mangey, L 546-577). 
On Gen. xvi. 6-14. — ^Euseb. H. JS^. ii. 18. 2 : irepi ij>vyrj^ xal 
€up4(r€<o^.^ And exactly so Johannes Monachus ineditus : ix 
rou irepl ^xrfyi koX evpiaeto^ (Mangey, i. 546, note). This is 
without doubt the correct title. For the work deals with the 
flight and lefinding of Hagan 

15. Ilepl T&v fieroPOfia^ofUpwv ical &v tv€Ka /Jkerovofid' 
^ovrai. De mtUatione nominum (Mangey, i 578-619). On 
Gen. xvii. 1-22. — ^The same title in Euseb. H. JE. ii. 18. 3. 
Johannes Monachus ineditus quotes under this title much 
that is not found in this book, nor in any of the preserved 
works of Philo (Mangey, i. 578, note). In this book Philo 
alludes to a lost work: Tov Bi irepl BiaOrjK&v cvfiwavra 
\oyov iv Svalp ava^irfpa^ irpd^eai, which was no longer 
extant in the time of Eusebius (comp. IT. E. ii. 18. 3).*** 

16. HepX rov Beo^irifiirrov^ elpat tov9 opelpov^, De soTiiniis, 
lib. L (Mangey, i. 620-658). On Gen. xxviii. 12 sqq. and 
xxxL 1 1 sqq. (the two dreams of Jacob). — Lib. ii. of the same 
work (Mangey, i. 659-699). On Gen. xxxvii and xl, 41 
(the dreams of Joseph and of Pharaoh's chief butler and 
baker). — ^According to Euseb. ff. E. ii. 18.4 and Hieronymus, 
vir, Ulustr. 11, Philo wrote five hooks on dreams. Thus three 
are lost Those that have come down to us seem, to judge 
from their openings, to be the second and third. In any case 
our first was preceded by another, which probably treated on 
the dream of Abimelech," Gen. xx. 3. Origenes, corUra Celsum, 

** The text of Eusebius was here veiy early corrupted. Jerome (de 
natura et inventione) already read ^vyvs instead of ^vow;. By continued 
corruption there then arose in Nicephorus the double title: o rtpl ^vy^i xai 
alpiffitfC In Tf rtpl ^vasu; Kal fvpicmc, which monstrosity has been 
even admitted into the text of Eusebius by his recent editors. 

^^ The allusion in the Q^iUtt. et solut. tn Exodum, ed. Aucher, p. 493, 
certainly relates to the same work. Comp. Groasmann, i. p. 25. 

'^ Gfrorer, i. 43. Diihne, 1025. Grossmann, L 2& 
DIV. IL VOL. III. T 
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vi. 21, Jin., already mentions the paragraph on Jacob's ladder. 
Gen. xxviii. 12 (contained in the first of the preserved books). 
III. The third chief group of Philo's works on the Penta- 
teuch is a Delineation of the Mosaic Legislation for non-Jews, 
In this whole group indeed, the allegorical explanation is still 
occasionally employed. In the main however we have here, 
actual historical delineations, a systematic statement of the 
great legislative work of Moses, the contents, excellence and 
importance of which, the author desires to make evident to 
non- Jewish readers, and indeed to as large a circle of them as 
possible. For the delineation is more a popular one, while the 
large allegorical commentary is an esoteric, and according to 
Philo's notions a strictly scientific work. The contents of the 
several coiupositions forming this group differ indeed consider- 
ably, and are apparently independent of each other. Their 
connection however, and consequently the composition of the 
whole work, cannot, according to Philo's own intimations, be 
doubtful. As to plan it is divided into three parts, (a) The 
beginning and as it were the introduction to the whole 
is formed by a description of the creation of the world 
(xoa-fioTroitti), which is placed first by Moses for the pur- 
pose of showiug, that his legislation and its precepts are in 
conformity with the will of nature (irpo^ to fiovKfjfjLa 1^9 
(f>va€w^), and that consequently he who obeys it is truly a 
citizen of the world {tcoafi&n-oXlrrj^) {de mundi opif. § I). 
This introduction is next followed by (b) biographies of virtuous 
men. These are, as it were, the living, unwritten laws {efiy^vxoi 
ical XoyiKol vofioi de AhraJiamo, § 1, voiioi Sr^fpa^oL de decaiogo, 
§ 1), which represent, in distinction from the written and 
specific commands, univei'sal moral norms {roi^ tcadoXuco^" 
ripov^ KoX ixrhv apj(ervirov^ vofiov^ de Abrahamo, § 1). 
Lastly, the third part embraces (c) the delineation of the 
legislation proper, which is divided into two parts : (1) that of 
the ten chief commandments of the law, and (2) that of the 
special laws belonging to each of these ten commandments. 
Then follow by way of appendix a few treatises on certain 
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cardinal virtues, and on the rewards of tho good and the punish- 
nients of the wicked. This survey of the contents shows at 
once, that it was Philo's intention to place before his readers a 
clear description of the entire contents of the Pentateuch, which 
should be in essential matters complete. His view however is 
in this respect the genuinely Jewish one, that these entire con- 
tents fall under the notion of the vofio^. The work begins with: 
1. Ilepl T^9 Mo)t 0*60)9 Koa/jLoiroitd^, De mundi opificio 
(Mangey, i. 1-42). — It was customary to place this work at 
the head of Philo's works, before the first book of the Legum 
allegoriae. And this position has been resolutely defended, 
especially by Dahne.** Gfrorer on the other hand already 
convincingly showed, that the book de Abrahamo must be 
immediately joined to de mundi opifido?' He has only erred 
in the matter of declaring this whole group of writings older 
than the allegorical commentary (p. 33 sq.). It was easy to 
show in reply, that this popular delineation of the Mosaic 
legislation is on the contrary more recent than the bulk of 
the allegorical commentary.^ On the other hand there is 
nothing to prevent our relegating the work de mundi opificio 
■ also, to the more recent group. We have already shown, 
p. 331 above, that it is not connected with the allegorical 
commentary. On the contrary the beginning of the work 
de mundi opificio makes it quite evident that it was to form 
the introduction to the delineation of the legislation, and it 
is equally plain, that the composition de Abrahamo directly 
follows it. Comp, de Ahralwmo, § 1 : '^Oi/ luv civ rpoirov rj 
Koafioiroita BiariraKrai, BtcL rfj^ irporepa^ a-vvTa^eto^, 
C09 olop re ^p, fjKpi^toaafiev. To refer this intimation to the 
whole series of the allegorical commentaries is, both by 
reason of the expression Koa-fjLOTroitcL and of the singular Sia 

^^ D&bne, Stud, und Krit. 1833, p. 1000 sqq. Ersch and Gruber*8 
Encyklop. art '* Pbilon," p. 441. Comp. also Groasmann, ii. p. 6. J. G. 
Miiller, Des Juden Fkilo Buck von der Weltschopfung, pp. 13, 15 sqq. The 
same in Herzog's Beal-Enc, let ed. xL 581. 

«' Gfrorer, i. pp. 8-10. 

'^ See eepecially Grossmann, ii. pp. 18, 14. 
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T^9 irparripa^ ffwrd^on^, quite impossible. — But Lowever 
certain all this is, the matter is not thus as yet settled. For 
on the other hand it is just as certain, that the composition 
de mundi opificio was subsequently placed at the head of the 
allegorical commentaries to compensate for the missing com- 
mentary on Gen. L Only thus can it be explained that 
Eusebius, Praep. evang, viii. 13, quotes a passage from this 
composition with the formula (viii. 12, Jin. ed. Gaisford) : otto 
Tov irponov r&v eh rov voiiov)^ It is just this which 
explains the transposition of this treatise into the catalogue of 
Eusebius, Hist ecel. ii 18 (it was in his eyes comprised in 
the vofifov Up&p aXXfjyopiai)y and also the peculiar form of 
citation : iK rov ^ teal tj [resp. itc rod fj koI 0] rrj^ vofimv Up&v 
aXKrjyopia^, mentioned p. 333 above. — There still remains the 
question, whether this suppUmmLary insertion of the Legum 
allegoriae between de mundi opificio and de Abrahamo 
originated with Philo himself ? This is especially the view 
of Siegfried.** It seems to me however, that the reasons 
brought forward are not conclusive.** J. G. Miiller has lately 

.^* Another quotation from this treatise Lb introduced in the Praep, evang, 
vith the formula (zi. 23, Jin, Gaisf.) : hiytt V wt £ 'Efipmto; <I>/A<f» rd 

^^ Zeitschr. Jur wissensckajil Theol, 1874, p. 662 aqq. 

^^ For this arrangement of Philo's writings ((1) Creation of the world, 
(2) Allegorical commentary, (3) Legislation) the following two passages 
have, since Dahne, been cited as conclusive: 1. Vita Mosis^ ed. Mang. 
ii. 141, where it is said of the Holy Scriptures, which Moses composed : to 
(Aiif itrroptKOif f^fpog, to 2f vtpl rdf vpoori^ug x»< dvxyoptvousy vrip ov 
Itvrtpop T^i^ofASf, TO vportpcf Tf, rd^tt xportpop dxptfiitattifrts. 
"EartP (Zb Toy iortptKw ro fAtv wtpi rq; toD KOOfMV ytififftt»s, to Zi 7f»s»- 
TiOytKOP' rtiv 2f ytPtrnTitiyiMv to f^h vtpl KoXdvw; doifiuw^ to )' crv vtpl ti/a^s 
liKMiay. Philo here divides the contents of the Mosaic writings into only 
two chief groups, the historical and the legislative. When he then says, 
tliat he would treat of the latter after having already minutely treated of the 
former, it follows first only, that the delineation of the Mosaic legislation was 
later than the allegorical commentary (to which the expression with respect 
to the l9TopiK6¥ ftipo; probably refers ; for the fiioi aoftiv, which treat only of 
the good, not of botii good and bad, cannot by any means be intended). 
When he next goes on to again divide the historical portion more particu- 
larly into two sections: (1) vtpi rns toD Kivfiov ytphwg, (2) to yt»tm' 
TioytKOPf ^e may certainly infer, that the compofcition of de mundi opificio 
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brought out a separate edition of this composition with a 
commentary.** 

2. Bto^ co^v 70V Kara ZiZaaKCiKiav reXeuDOivro^ fj irepi 
r6fi€»v dypd^fov [a], 6 iart irepl ^Affpadfk, De Ahrdhamo 
(Mangey, ii. 1-40). — ^With this composition commences the 
group of the i^fUM aypa(f>oi, t.& the filoi ao<f>£p (de decalogo^ 
§ 1), the biographies of virtuous men, who exhibit by their 
exemplary behaviour the universal types of morality. Of 
such types there are twice three, viz. (1) Enos, Enoch, Koah ; 
(2) Abraham, Isaac, Jacob. Enos represents ikirk, Enoch 
fAcrdpoia ttal fteXriwn^, Noah Sucaioavptf (de AbrcJiamo, 
§ 2, 3, 5). The second triad is more exalted : Abraham is 
the symbol of BtSaaxakitctf aperq (virtue acquired by learning), 
Isaac of ^va^icrf apen^ (innate virtue), Jacob of oaKtfr^Krf 
iperri (virtue attained by practice), see de Abrahamo, § H ; 
de Jo8q)hOy § 1 (Zeller, iii. 2. 411). The first three are only 
briefly dwelt on. The greater part of this composition is 
occupied with Abraham. — In Eusebius, ff. R ii. 1 8. 4, the 
title runs : fiiou [read /9/o9] trw^ov rov Kara B^Kaioavmjv 
reXeimdivTO^ ^ [irepl] vofuov dypd<t>wv, Ancaiocvvfjv, instead 
of the SiSaaKoXiav furnished by the Pbilo manuscripts, is here 
certainly incorrect For Abraham is the type of SiiaaKaXiKrf 
dp€Tii. The number a must be inserted after a^pdipfov, this 
book being only the first of the unwritten laws. 

must be placed before that of the vita Mosis^ which is also probable on 
other grounds (see note 82 below). At aU events there is in the pcusage no 
intimation as to what was the actucU order of Philo^s oum works. 2. This is 
also the case with the second passage, de praemiis et poenis^ ed. Mang. 
iL 408 sq. Philo here divides the revelations (Xoym) imparted by means of 
Moses into three categories (Idiou), viz. (1) r^» vtpl xov^ovoiiiWc, (2) ro 
iarcptMp f/tipoff Le. the Attnyptt^i^ voitnpeip »«i vvovZtimp /9<W, and (3) ro 
0Ofto0rrtK6p fcipos. Of all this he had, so far as time allowed, treated in his 
former writings. This indication too can with respect to the ieropiKcp 
ptipog refer only to the allegorical commentary. I cannot however discern 
in it any intimation as to the actual order of Philo's own works, since only 
the order of the contents of the Pentateuch is given, and it is said, that all 
this was treated of in Philo^s earlier writings. 

*^ J. G. Mtiller, Des Juden Philo Buck von tkr WeUsch&p/ung, heraus* 
gtgtltn und erkUirt^ Berlin 1841. 
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3. Bi09 ToXiTiKo^ oirep iarl wept *IoHn]<f}, De Josepho 
(Mangey, ii. 41-79). — ^After the life of Abraham we next 
expect the biographies of Isaac and Jacob. That Philo wrote 
these is made certain by the opening of dc Josepho. They 
seem however to have been very soon lost, since not a trace 
of them is anywhere preserved. The beginning of de Josepho 
makes it also certain, that this composition follows here, 
which is strange, since we might have expected that the 
number of typical fiioi was exhausted with the triad Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Joseph however is made to succeed them, 
because the examples of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob refer only 
to the ideal cosmopolitan state of the world, not to the 
empiric world with its various constitutions. The life of 
Joseph is therefore said to show, " how the wise man has to 
move in actually existing political life." ^ — In the editions the 
title is fiio^ iroX^TiKov, the manuscripts have fiio^ iroXirt/co^ 
(Mangey, ii. 41, note. Pitra, Analecta, ii. 317). Euseb. H. E. 
ii. 18. 6 : 6 iroXvnKo^, Photius, Biblioth cod. 103 : irepX fiiov 
iroXiTi/cov. Suidas, Lex. s.v. ^AfipaAp,* ^iKmv iv r^ rou 
mkiTLKov fil^ (Suidas in the article ^iXmv, following the 
Greek translator of Jerome, writes irepl ayafyff^ fiiov). 

4. Ilepl T&v Bhca Xoyuop h KeffxiXaia vofimv elai. De 
decalogo (Mangey, ii. 180-209). — ^After the life of Joseph is 
generally inserted the life of Moses, which certainly would, 
according to its literary character, be in place in this group. 
It is however nowhere intimated that this composition, which 
comes forward quite independently, is organically connected 
with the entire work now under discussion. Nay it would be 
an interruption in it For in it Moses as a lawgiver stands 
alone, he is thuB no universally valid type of moral con- 
duct, nor is he depicted as such. — ^Hence the composition 
de decalogo with which the representation of the legislation 
proper {r&v avarfpa^vrwv vopxov, de deccU. § 1) begins, reciting 
indeed first of all the ten commandments, given by God Him* 
self without the intervention of Moses, must necessarily follow 

^» Siegfried, Zeitschr. far wi^senschoflL Theologky 1874, p. 665 sq. 
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the life of Joseph. — ^The title of this composition vacillates very 
much in the manuscripts (Mangey, il 180, note). The usual 
form vepl t&p hitca Xoyioiv, resting on the cod, Augustanus, 
is confirmed by Euseb. H. E. ii. 18. 5. Jerome, in con- 
sequence of a careless abbreviation in the text of Eusebiup, 
has de tctbemaculo et decalogo libri quattuor. 

5. Hepl T&v avat^poiiAwov iv efSe^ pofKOP eh rd avirrei- 
vovra K€<l>d\aui r&v heKa \oymv a pi y h\ On the special 
laws referring to the respective heads of the ten sayings^ 
Such is the title according to Euseb. H. E.u. 18. 5 of the 
work de qfecialUms legibtis; and with this agree the Philo- 
manuscripts with the sole exception^ that instead of eh rh 
cvvreivoma tc€(j>d\aia t£v Bixa Xoymv its special contents are 
stated for each of the four books (e^. ek rpia yevr) r&p Sixa 
Xcytov, TO rpirov, rb rirapTov, ro vifiirrov k.tX), In this work 
Philo makes a very laudable attempt to reduce the special Mosaic 
laws to a systematic arrangement^ according to the ten rubrics 
of the decalogue. Thus he states in connection with the first 
and second commandments (the worship of Qod) the entire 
legislation concemiDg the priesthood and sacrifices, in con- 
nection with the fourth (the sanctification of the Sabbath) all 
the laws concerning festivals, in connection with the seventh 
(the prohibition of adultery) the marriage laws, in connection 
with the remaining three the entire civil and criminal law. 
Herein, notwithstanding the brevity of statement, we fre- 
quently recognise an agreement with the Palestinian Halachah. 
Philo indeed has no professional acquaintance with it, on 
which account we also meet with many divergences there- 
from.^ According to the testimony of Eusebius, JI. E,iL 18. &, 
the whole work comprised four hooks, which have, it seems, 
been preserved entire, though needing to be restored, from the 
mangling they have undergone in the manuscripts. 

(a) Book I. : irepl r&v ava^pofievtov iv elSet vofuap ek ff 
K€<f>d\aia T&v Bexa \oyicaV to re fjLtf vofii^eiv e^m evo^ 6eou 

** On Philo*s relation to the Halachah, comp. the careful investigation of 
Bemh. Bitter, Philo unddie Halacha, eine vergleichende Studies Leipzig 1879. 
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iripov^ avTotcparet^ /cal to /a^ yeiporiifira Oeov ir\ae7€u^. 
This title^ which is missing in the editions, stands in the cod. 
Mediceus at the head of the treatise de circumeisione (Mangey, 
iL 210, note). But even without this external evidence, the 
commencement of the said treatise would of itself prove, that 
this first book begins with it. The whole book comprises the 
following pieces : de cireumcisiofie (Mangey, iL 210-212), & 
numarchia (Mangey, iL 213—222),^ de monarehia, lib. iL 
(Mangey, iL 222-232), de praemiis sacerdotum (iL 232-237), 
de victimis (iL 237-250),^ ds saerifieaniibus or de vietimae 
offererUibus (ii. 251-264), de mereede meretricis turn aceipienda 
in sacrarium (iL 264—269).^' 

(b) Book IL : wepl rmv ava^pofuvwv iv eiSci pofjuov eh 
rpia yivtf rmv Bhca Xiywv, ro r/oiVoy. n riraprov, ro irifivrov, 
TO wepl evoptcia^ teal aefiaafLOu i% Upas ifiSofidBos teal 
^ovimv niLrj^ Under this title the editions give first only a 
small portion (Mangey, ii. 270-277), and then add as a sepa- 
rate portion the treatise de eq^tenario (Mangey, iL 227-298), 
which of course belongs to this book. The text of de eeptenario 
is however incomplete in Mangey, and the treatise which we 
expect^ de colendis parentibus, is entirely missing. The greater 
portion of this missing treatise was already given by Mai 
(^De cophinifedo et de colendis parentHms, Mediolan. 1818, also 
in Classicor. auctor. voL iv. 402-429) ; but the complete text of 
this book was first given by Tischendorf, PhUonea, pp. 1-83 * 

(e) Book III. : irepl r&v ava^popAvfov iv eXhei vo/imv eh 
Bvo yivf) r&v Bexa Xoymv, to eterov xal to IfiSofiov, to tcari, 
fLoijd^v Koi rravTos aKoXourrov teal ro Korii avBpo<f>6vmv xal 
iratT'qs fiias (Mangey, iL 299-334). — ^According to Mangey, ii. 
299, note, Philo here shows a knowledge of Soman law. 

«« The beginnmg is also in Enseb. Praep. ev, xiii. 18. 12 sqq. ed. GaiBford. 

M This piece is mentioned Easeb. H, E. iL 18. 5, as a separate compo- 
sition : mpl raw tig rdg U^Vfyimg ^iutp k»1 rhm rci rir Bvvttiw f/dif. 

^' On where this piece belongs, see especially Gfrorer, L 12 sq. 

*^ The title aocordbg to Tiachendorf, PAtZoneo, p. 1. 

^* Emendations to the text of Tischcndoil were given by Holwerda, 
1873. See note 12 above. 
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{(l) Book IV. : 'irepi r&v ava^epofievtov iv elSet pofnov eh rpia 
yhn) T&v iiica Xoylav, to t/ koI to ff koI i, to irepl tov /a^ 
e'jrucK€'jrT€tv xal y^evSofiapTvpeuf koI fiif i'mOvfietv xal t&v £? 
Skcuttov avaif>€pofi€vov seal irepi Zixaioawq^^ ^ iraai Toh 
\cyioi9 i^pfio^ei, S iari t^9 cvpTo^et^^ (Mangej, ii 335- 
358). — ^This book was first published by Mangey from the 
cocL BocUeiantLS, 3400. Some kind of word (such as TcXosi) or 
the number S' is missing at the close of the title. In the 
editions the last sections also appear under the special titles : 
ele jvdice (ii. 344-348) and de concupiscentia (ii. 348-358). 
That they are also integral portions of this book cannot, con- 
sidering their contents, be doubtful. — ^To the same book too 
belongs as an appendix, the treatise irepi Si^/cauxrinnf^, de 
justitia (Mangey, ii 358-374), which again is in the editions 
wrongly divided into two sections: de justitia (ii. 358-361) 
and de crecUione principum (ii. 361-374). The latter section 
does not deal exclusively with the appointment of authorities, 
but is simply a continuation of the treatise de justitia. This 
whole treatise is closely connected with the fourth book de 
speeialibtis legHus, nay forms part of it, as is intimated by the 
closing words of the latter (Mang. ii. 358: wpi Bi irepl t^9 
. • « BtKaioavvTj^ \€tcT€ov) and especially by the title of the 
whole book, in which it is expressly stated, that it also treats 
'ircpl Sctcatoavvfi^, fj iraai to!? \oylo^^ i^pfAo^ei (Mangey, ii. 
336).*^ 

6. Ilepl Tpuop aperwv ijTOi irepl avBpela^ teal ^CkavOptdiria^ 
KoX fUTavola^. De fortUudine (Mangey, ii 375-383), de 
carUate (ii. 383-405), de poenUentia (ii. 405-407).— The 
treatise de jii&titia, the continuation of which is here given, is 
referred* to in the commencement of this book (irepl S^Kaio* 
cvv7i% KoX T(Sp KaT^ airrrfv oaa Kaipia 'rrpcTepov eliroiv, fiereifii 

^ In Mangey Xoy/xo/^ is printed. I suppose this, a printer's error, is for 
>oy/oi^ At all events the latter must be the reading. For the thought is, 
that justice, like the other cardinal virtues, is realized, not by the practice 
of any one of the oonunandments, but by the practice of all the ten (it is 
rcis ItKti Mytotg l^mpfMTTWQm^ as it is said at the close of de caneupiicentia 
(Mang. ii. d58). 
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TO 6^9 iv dvBpiav). This book then also belongs to the 
appendix of the work de tpedaltbiis legibu8» and it was only 
an external reason (viz. that of making the two books nearly 
equal in extent) which occasioned Philo to combine a portion 
of this appendix with the fourth book itself^ and to give the 
rest as a separate book.^^ The title of this book is found, as 
given by Mangey in cod. JBodleianus (Mang. ii. 375, note). 
Confirmed by Euseb. S. E, ii. 18. 2 : irepX r£v rpi&v aperiv, 
&9 (rifp aXKcu^ dveypay^e Mwvirrj^, Hieronymus, vir. Ultistr. 
11: de tribus virtutxbus liber unus. Two manuscripts, the 
Mediceus and Lincolniensis, have on the other band: irepl 
aperdiv ijroi irepl avSpeia^ Kal eifccfieia^ xal <f>iKav0p€O'n'ia9 
Kol fjLeravola^. It seems to speak in favour of this title, that 
the treatise de carUate begins with the words (Mang. ii. 383) : 
rt)v Bi eva-e/Seta^ avyycveardnjv ical c^eX^v koI hlZvyyov 
6mtD^ 6^9 hn<TK€7rriov, ^XavOpwirlav, as though a treatise 
de pietate were missing between de fortitudine and de carUate. 
Still the words do not necessarily require this meaning. On 
the contrary the title of the Med. and Lincoln, seems to have 
arisen from this incorrect meaning.^ — According to Gfrorer 
and Dahne only the treatise de fortittuline is in place here, 
and the two others (de carUate and de poenitentia) must be 
entirely separated from it and added as an appendix to the 

'^ That such external reaaons were of authority in the literary activity of 
the ancients is shown especially by Birt (Das arUihe Buchtpesen in seinem 
Verhdltniss zur Litteratur, 1882). — In Philo it is observable almost through- 
out, that his books occupy about thirty to forty pages in Mangey's edition. 

*' The predicate n)y ivvi^Ui cvyytvtarinnv is said to serve only to 
characterize the high value of the 0iXM»Spi»wt» (it is directly related to 
%M^tei, the source of all virtues). — ^According to the close of de concvpi- 
scentia (Mang. ii. 358), Philo had already on a former occasion spoken on 
tuoififi* and some other cardinal virtues (vfpl fth ww r%t iiytfMiftloe ra»y 
dptruf fvotfittatg Kal wttirvmi^ tri ^i kuI ^pottfatug Kstl 9ti0po9UPiiis tfpvprat 
TrpoTtpof). It IB probable that this does not mean a separate lost book, but 
certain sections in the books that have come down to us. See Grossmann, 
L pp. 22-24. — ^We see moreover that the Stoic enumeration of four cardinal 
virtues, which Philo elsewhere adopts (Leg. alleg. L 56, Mang. : (Pfowmttu 
oet^povvim, itylpiei, h»etiovv0n ; comp. Zeller, Srd ed. iii. 2. 403), is here also 
tlie basis, though not strictly adhered to. 
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Vita Mosi$.^ The sole foundation however for this view 
is the bare fact, that in the beginning of de caritate the Vita 
Mom is cited. This is certainly too weak an argument to 
oppose to the testimony of the manuscripts to the connec- 
tion of these three treatises with each other. Their contents 
on the contrary show, that the treatises here placed together, 
belong to the work de spedalibus legibics. Those Mosaic laws also 
are here placed together which belong, not to the rubrics of the ten 
commaruimefUs, but to the rubric of certain cardinal virtues, 
which latter indeed are only actually realized by the practice 
of the Decalogue in its entirety (compare the close of de 
concupiscentia, ii. 358, Mangey).** 

7, HepX adXap teal iinTifiiwv. De praemiis et poenis 
(Mangey, iL 408 — 428). — Ilepl dp&v. De execrationibtts 
(Mangey, ii 429-437). — These two pieces so inaptly 
separated from each other form in reality but one book. 
Comp. Euseb. H, E, ii. 19. 5 : irepl r&v irpotceifiepmv iv r^ 
vofi^ roh fi€P arfaOoV; affXtov, to2^ Sk irovqpoh iinTifiiaip xal 
ip&v.—ln the beginning of this composition Philo says, that 
having in his former works treated of the three main 
categories of the Mosaic revelations (the Koa-pxyrroiia, the 
Itrropucov and the vofioOeriKov fiipo^), he now purposed to 
pass to the rewards appointed for the good, and the penalties 
destined for the wicked. Hence this writing is later than 
the works of Philo hitherto discussed and joins on as a sort 
of epilogue to the delineation of the Mosaic legislation. — On 
the treatise de ndbilitate, which Mangey combines with this 
composition, see below. No. IV. 7. 

IV. Besides these three large works on the Pentateuch, 

^ Gfrorer, i 17-S8. D&hne, Stud, und KrU. 1833, pp. 1033-1036. 
Ersch and Gruber, art. ''PbQoD/' p. 443. 

^^ Gfrorer certainly asserts (i. 20) that the treatise de caritate *' is not 
written in so didactic and analytic a manner as the compositions de forti^ 
tudine and de jnstitia^ but historically and with constant reference to the 
life of Moses." In truth however the de caritaUy being a summary of all 
such Mosaic laws as fall under the rubric of ^iXeiif0pttvi» (comp. the survey 
of its contents in Richter's ed. y. 184), properly belongs to the work de 
spedalibus kgibus. 
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Philo wrote several separate compositions, of which the 
following have been preserved, some entire, some in frag- 
ments. 

1. Ilepl fiiov Ma>cr€ci)9." Vita Miosis, lib. i. (Mangey, 
ii. 80-133), lib. ii (Mangey, ii. 134-144), Ub. iil (Mangey. 
iL 145-179). — ^The division into three books is already 
found in the manuscripts, but is certainly a false one, as is 
proved by the following quotation by Philo himself, de earitaU, 
§ 1 (Mangey, ii. 383 sq.): SeS^Xairae irporepov iv hvc\ 
avvrd^eaiv, &9 aviypaylta itepl rod fiiov MfaOiriw^^ Our 
books L and ii. are in fact but one book, as even their extent 
serves to show. The work is already quoted by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Strom, i 23. 153: ^ ^o-a HKmv iv r^ 
Mwvaitui^ P^p. Comp. also Stronu iL 19. 100. Hence it is 
the more remarkable, that it should be absent from the 
catalogue of Eusebius. In its place appears (J7. j^. iL 18. 5) 
a work ir^pl rr^ aieifivffq. Now as the tabernacle is fully 
described in the Vita Mosis, the treatise irepX i% aictivrfi is 
certainly a portion of the Vita Moris;''' probably however 
the text of Eusebius is imperfect. The date of composition of 
this work was according to Mangey, iL 141 (see the passage, 
note 41 above), probably antecedent to that of the large 
work on the Mosaic legislation ; but probably subsequent to 
de mundi opificio (see below, note 82), and thus, to speak 
more precisely, between de mundi opif, and de Ahrahamo. 
We have already seen (p. 342 sq.), that it is no integral 
element of the delineation of the Mosaic legislation, though 
certainly connected with it by its entire literary character. 
For as in the larger vxyrk the Mosaic l^islation, so in this the 

^ Mangey gives the title in the following form : Uipl /S/ov Moaf«( (^0 
oTfp iorl wpl ^foXoy/otc «»i vpo^nrtiaf. The addition is a very inappro- 
priate one, since the work treats first (Book i.) of Moses as a ruler, and 
afterwards (Book ii.) of Moses as lawgiver, priest and prophet 

M The reading rptwi adopted by Mangey and his followers instead of 
lv9i is found in only one manuscript, cod. Paris^ Reg. 2251 (Mangey, 
ii. 80, note, 883, note). Comp. also Dahne, Stud, und KriU 1883, p. 
1031 sq. Ewald, vi. 800. 

^' So also Grossmonn, L p. 24. 
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H/e aiid acts of the legislator himself are portrayed for heathen 
readers. 

2, ilepl rov irdvra airovBatov elvcu iXevOepov. Quod omnis 
probus liber (Mangey, iL 445-470). — ^This work is properly 
only one half of a larger one, which worked out the thought 
suggested in the title in its two opposite aspects, Euseb. 
ff, E, ii. 18. 6 : irepX rot) hovKov elpai iravra if>av\ov, 
^ 6^^ ioTiv 6 irepl rov iravra airovSaiop ikevOepov etvai. 
Philo himself alludes to the first and missing half in the 
opening of the second and preserved half. A long portion of 
the latter (on the Essenes) is given in Euseb. Praep. evang, 
viii. 12. The genui'neness of the work has not been un- 
assailed. The circumstance that the description of the 
Essenes differs in a few subordinate points from that given 
by Philo himself in another work {Apologia pro Judaeis iu 
Euseb. Praep, evang. viiL 11), has especially given rise to 
suspicion. Its genuineness is however, according to the 
thorough investigations of Lucius, surpassingly probable. 
The work may, it is conjectured, belong to Philo's earliest 
period and may not give the description of the Essenes 
according to his own inspection.'^ 

3. Ek ^XaKKov. Adversus Flaccum (Mangey, ii. 617- 
544). — Ilepl aper&v koX vpeafieia^ irpo^ rdlov, De legatione 
ad Cajum (Mangey, ii 545-600). — ^In these two books Philo 
relates the persecutions which the Jews had to endure, 
especially at Alexandria, in the time of Caligula. The narrative 
is so detailed and graphic, that it could be written only by 
one who had himself participated in a prominent manner in 
the events. This circumstance makes these two books an 
authority of the first rank, not only for the history of the' 
Jews of those days, but also for the history of Caligula. It 
cannot be perceived from the statements in Mangey, how the 

^^ Lucius, Der Esstnismm (1881), pp. 13-28. Hilgenfeld also esteems 
this work genuiDe, but on the contrary regards the Apologia pro Judaeis 
<us spurious {Zeitschri/t fur mstensch. TheoL 1882, pp. 275-278. Ketzcr- 
(fcschichte des Urchri8tenihum»y 1884, pp. 87 sq., 105-116). 
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titles run in the best manuscripts. On the title tiXMPO^ eW 
^XaKKov he only remarks (ii 517) : similiter codex Mediceus, 
in reliquis vero manuscriptis scribitur ^iKcavo^ ^Efipaiov 
loTopla &ij>ekifio^ teal irdw fil^ %pf;crt/M}9. Ti, /carh rov 
^Tmkkov [sic: therefore not rov fXaK/cov] iJTOi irepl irpovoia^^ 
Still more indefinite are Mangey's statements concerning the 
title of the second composition (ii. 545) : in nonnullis codicibus 
sic legitur: urropia ypriaifio^ lau irdw oi^eXe/Lio? irepl r&u 
Karh rov Fdlov Koi rtj^ oIticl^ rrj^ irpo^ iirav to ^lovSalwv 
€0vo^ airexP^io,^ airrov. According to the statements of Pitra 
{Analecta sacra, ii 318 sq.) the titles usual in the printed text 
£^9 fXaKKov and Ilepl dper&v koX irpeafiela^ irpo^ Tdiov appear 
to be also those which prevail in the manuscripts. In Photius, 
BibliotJuca cod. 105 (ed. Bekker), it is said: ^Aveyvtia-dtf he 
airrov Kal X0709 oi ^ iin/ypa^ " Fdio^ '^^^ofievo^ " /cal 
" ^Xdte/co^ ^ fXaxKav y^^ofiepo^" iv oU X07049 k.tX, 
(therefore two X0704). So too Eusebius in the Chronicle.^ 
Comp. also Johannes Monachus ineditus (Mangey, ii. 517): 
iK T&v /cari^ ^XdiCKov. On the titles mentioned by Eusebius 
in the JScclesiastical History see farther on. Only the two 
books which have come down to us seem to have been extant 
in the time of Photius. But the beginning of the first and 
the close of the second show, that they are only portions of a 
larger whola For the book adversus Maccum begins (ii. 517): 
Aevrepo^ fiera Sv^^^ov fkdtcKO^ *AoviK\io^ SuiSexerai 
TY)v Karh T&v ^lovSaitov imfiovX^v, Thus this book was 
preceded by another, in which the persecutions inflicted on 
the Jews by Sejanus were narrated. The book de legaiione 

^^a The title xartt ^k§lkkw also in the codex CoisUnianus la iu Pitra, 
Analecta sacra^ ii. 310. 

s« EnBeb. Chron, ed. Schoene, ii. 150-151. The text nms : (a) according 
to Jerome (Lc, p. 151, note k): Refert Filo in eo libro qui Flaccus 
inscribitnr ; (h) according to the Armenian (p. 150, note g) : Philon in eo 
libro, quem ipse ad Flacum scripelt, refert ; (c) according to SyncellnB (ed. 
Dindorf, L 626) : 0<X«jr impfth rf iviytypmfAf/tiw^ "kiy^ ^XiMMf» (the title 
ad Flacum in the Armenian tranaUtion aroae from a mistaken ondentaading 
of this dative 4>x<i»«^. Thus a compariflon of Jerome and the Armenian 
ahowa, that the correct text of Eusebina ia preserved in Syncellns). 
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ad Cajum moreover ends with the words: Elpryrai, /ih oiv 
K€(f>aXauoBi(rr€pov ^ alrla t^9 wpb^ airav to ^lovSaltav eOvo^ 
direx0€ia^ rdlou* XcKriov £k xai rijp ira\ivq>Slav [irpo^ 
rdlov].^ Hence another book must have followed, in which 
Philo related the 'jraKtvtfiSia, ie. the tarn for the better in 
the fate of the Jews by the death of Caligula and the edict of 
toleration of Claudius. Now we know also from a notice in 
the Chronicle of Eusebius, that the persecutions under Sejanus 
were related in the second book of this entire work.^^ Conse- 
quently we should reckon not less than five books for the 
whole. And this is confirmed by the decided statement in 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, ii» 5. 1 : koL hii rh 
Karh Taiov oino^ ^lovBaioi^ avfifidvra irkvre fitfiXioi^ 
wapaBiBmai. The brief survey too, given by Eusebius of the 
contents of this work, agrees exactly with these results. For 
he says, that Philo here relates, how in the time of Tiberius 
Sejanus made great exertions in Home to destroy the whole 
nation, and that in Judaea Pilate caused great commotion 
among the Jews, because he desired to undertake something 
with respect to the temple, which was contrary to their 
institutions.^ After the death however of Tiberius, Caius, 
who then came to the throne, behaved indeed with the 
greatest arrogance to all, but inflicted most injury on the 

^ The words ippos T»t69 are according to Mangey missiog in the manu- 
flcrtpta, and must therefore certainly be expunged. 

^^ Euseb. Chron, ed, Schoene, iL 150-151, and indeed: (a) according 
to Jerome (/.c. p. 151, note b) : Seianus praefectus Tiberii, qui aput eum 
plurimnm poterat, instautissime cohortatur, ut gentem Judaeorum deleat. 
Filo meminit in libro legatumis secundo. (h) According to the Armenian 
(p. 150) : Seianus Tiberii procurator, qui intimus erat conailiarius regis, 
universim gentem Judaeormn deperdendam exposcebat Meminit autem 
hujuB Philon in tecuvda relatione, (c) According to Syncellus (ed. Dindorf, 
J. 621) : Sd/avo; svetpxi'^ Ttfitpiov Kebiaetpof vipl Tt\tius dwiK%i»t rov ihwg 
ruv * louhaiMif iroX'Aei vvn^vTuvt rf Kuio»p{, ug 4>/A«y * lovhaiog I £ * AXe^ff if- 
Zpiimf ^taynp ioTOpii iy rji ^turipip Tie vtpi ctvrou 7^fa/3ti«f. 

^' H. K ii. 5. 7 : Xlpmw H w» Kara TtMpiow tvl pth riis 'VaptaiMP 
voXtme iompu 2 nifty 09 . . . Ap^nv to t&v t$»o: dirttkMm ffXovSify f/ffnyuo- 
XfyoWy tiri \i r^e 'Iov2«/«tf IliXtfroy . . . ^%pl ro ly 'If^oM>^^o/f fri 
mt 9V9t9T6^i Upi» mx*tpn9arri r/ vapd to ^lovlaioif f^ov rd uiytorm mvtov; 
dtarttpciimu 
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whole Jewish nation."* What is here said respecting Sejanus 
and Pilate cannot refer to some occiisional declarations in the 
books preserved to us. For these treat only of the time of 
Caligula. The oppressions however of Sejanus and Pilate 
must, according to the above intimations of Eusebius, have 
been related in a separate paragraph, before the events under 
Caligula. From all that has been said the following must 
consequently have been the arrangement of the whoU work. 
Book i. contained, it may be presumed, a general introduction. 
Book ii. related the oppressions in the reign of Tiberius, by 
Sejanus in Bome and by Pilate in Judaea. Among the former 
must undoubtedly be placed the important measure of A.D. 19, 
by which all Jews were banished from Bome.*^ Among the 
attempts of Pilate ^ to undertake something with respect to 
the temple contrary to Jewish institutions," the setting up of 
consecrated shields in the palace of Herod, mentioned in the 
letter of Agrippa,^ communicated by Philo, cannot at all 
events be intended ; we must rather regard them as the facts 
recorded by Josephus, viz. that Pilate caused the soldiers to 
march into Jerusalem with the imperial ensigns and employed 
the temple -treasure in building an aqueduct.^ That the 
former act was also related by Philo is expressly testified by 
Eusebius.*^ Book iii. is the preserved composition adverms 
Flaccum, which relates the persecution of the Alexandrinian 

^'* H. E. ii. 6. 1 : Merit It riif Ti^piw rtXfvrify Tihv t4» •ipxv" xc^m- 

^* TacituB, Annal. ii 85. Saeton. Tiber. 86. Joseph. AntL zriii. 3. 5. 
Comp. alflo Philo, Leffat. ad Cajum^ § 24 (BiaDg. ii 569). 

^ Philo, LegaL ad Cajum, § 88 (Mang. ii. 589 aq.). 

^ Joseph. Antt. zviii. 8. 1-2. BelL Jud. ii. 9. 2-4. Comp. Euseb. 
H. E, ii. 6. 

*^ Euseb. Demonstratio evangelica^ viii. p. 403: Aitrd ^ rmvru »«i e 
<&/X«» wfitfitapTvptlj rdf otif*m»{ ^»9mm9 t»s fittviXiKtii rot TLi^irw wvxr^tp 
h rf hp^ d»a0fhat, A oonfosion with Joaephos cannot exist, since 
Eusebius just before in the same passage quotes Josephus also as authority 
for the same fact. — It must also be remembered, that the setting up of the 
statue took place according to Piiilo in the temple^ ijt. the temple forecourt 
(which indeed Eusebius erroneously gires as also the account of Josephus). 
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Jews arising from the initiative of the populace of that city 
in the commencement of Caligula's reign. It had as yet 
nothing to do with the setting up of the statue of the emperor 
iu the Jewish synagogue, nor with any edict of Caligula. In 
Book iv., on the contrary, ie. in the Legatio ad Cajum, which 
is preserved, are depicted the sufferings inflicted on the Jews 
in consequence of the edict of Caligula, that Divine honours 
should everywhere be paid him. Lastly, the lost Book v. 
treated of the vaXivfpBia in the sense stated above. 

The statements of Eusebius give rise also to some difficulties 
with regard to the title of the entire work. According to the 
passage from the Chronicle quoted above (note 61), the whole 
work seems to have been designated 17 irpea-fieia. And 
Eusebius says also, when giving the contents of the whole 
work, that all this is written ip § awiypay^ irpeafieiq^ {H. E. 
iL 5. 6). This title is therefore possible, because Philo's 
account of the embassy to Caligula, of which he was the 
leader, forms in fact the kernel of the whole. The several 
books might then have had their special titles, such as i'XaKKo^ 
or the like (see above, p. 350). Now Eusebius says further, 
towards the conclusion of his summary of the contents, that 
Philo had related a thousand other sufferings, which befell the 
Jews at Alexandria iv Sevrip^ avyypdfi/iaTt ^ eir^pa^e 
" irepl aper&v " (JST. K ii. 6. 3). From this it appears to 
result, that PhUo had treated of these events in two works, 
the title of one being tj rrpea-fieia, of the other 7re/>l aper&p. 
This inference is however precluded not only by its 
improbability, but by the circumstance, that Eusebius in his 
chief catalogue of Philo's writings, IT. E, ii. 18, only mentions 
the latter title. He says, that Philo ironically gave to his 
work on the ungodly deeds of Caius the title irepX aper&v 
(jET. E. ii. 18. 8). No other work referring to these events is 
mentioned, though the catalogue is in other respects a very 
complete one. We are thus, I think, constrained to admit, 
that the Sevripqt is the gloss of a transcriber, who could not 
make the different titles in ii. 5. 6 and ii. 6. 3 harmonize, 

DIV. n. VOL. IIL " z 
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and that in fact both titles refer to on6 and the same 
work. 

A special interest has always been attached to this work 
by reason of its importance as an historical authority. It 
has been repeatedly published separately,^ translated into 
modern languages^ and made the subject of historical 
research.'^ The dispute of its genuineness by Gratz scarcely 
deserves mention.^^ This book must not be confounded with 
the book de tribm virtiUibvs (see above, p. 345), nor with that 
published by Mai, de virttUe qiisque partihus (see above, note 1 0). 

4. Hepl irpovoia^, De pravidentia. — The title in Euseb. 
H. K ii. 18. 6 ; Praep. evang. vii, 20 Jin., viii. 13 Jin. The 
work is only preserved in Armenian, and has been published 
by Aucher with a Latin translation.^' Two Greek fragments, 
a smaller and a very lar^ one in Euseb. Praep. evang. viL 2 1 

^^ PMlonis Juclaei lib. de virtatihus s. de legatione ad Cajum imp. graece 
curay S. F. N. Mori, Lips. 1781. Dahl, ChrestonuUhia Philoniana^ 2 volfi. 
1800-1802. On a Paris edition of 1626 comp. Fabriciua-Harles, iv. 741. 
F'tirst, Bihlioth. Judaica^ iii. 89. 

^^ Die Gesandischajt an den Cajus^ aus dem GriechMchen des Philo, 
translated by Jo. Frid. Eckhard, Leipzig 1783. Philo Judaetis, om Judarnas 
Jorjbljelse under Flaccus och Legationen till Cajtts Caligula, etc., o/oersattn. 
med noter och anmerkn,, by J. Berggren, Soderkoping 1853. PhUon 
d^Akxandrie, icrits historiques, influence, luttes et peraectUUme dee juifi 
dans le monde romain, by F. Delaonay, 2nd ed. Paris 1870 (gives a transla- 
tion of contra Flaccum and Leg. ad Caj.). On an older French translation 
of d'Andilly, see Fabric. -Harles, iv. 749. On an English one, Fiirst, BibL 
Jud. iii. 91. An English translation by Yonge of Philo's entire works 
appeared in 4 vols. London 1854-55. 

^^ Comp. above, § 17^, and the literature there mentioned. Fabricius- 
Harles, Biblioth. grace iv. 740 sq., and the works and articles there 
mentioned of Boeder, Tillemont, Emesti and especially Jo. Christ. 
Gottleber, Animadversiones hietoricae et philologico-criticae ad Philonie 
legationem ad Cajum, 4 pts. Meissen 1773-74. Dahne in Ersch and Gruber, 
art. ''Philon," pp. 439-440. Bloch, Die Quellen des Flavius Josephus 
(1879). pp. 117-123. 

71 Gnitz, Oesch. der Juden^ 2nd ed. iii. 487-492, abridged in the 3rd ed. 
iiL 681. Comp. also Monaatsschr. f'dr Gesch. und Wissensch. des Judenth. 
1877, pp. 97 sqq., 145 sqq. 

^' Aucher, Philonis Judaei sermones tree, etc. (1822) pp. 1-121. Also in 
lAtin in Richter's hand edition (8th small vol.), and in the Tauchnits 
edition (8th small vol.). 
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and viii. 14. The Armenian text comprises two hooks. Of 
these however, the first, though on the whole genuine, has at 
all events been preserved in only an abbreviated and in some 
parts a touched up form.^^ Eusebius seems to have been 
acquainted with only the second, at least both fragments 
belong to this book, and are introduced by Eusebius with the 
formula iv t^ (Sing,) irepX irpovoia^J^ In the Ecclesiastical 
History the reading fluctuates between to irepl nrpovoia^ and 
rh irepl irpovola^. There are quotations also in Johannes 
Damascenus and Johannes Monachus ineditus/* 

5. ^Ake^avipo^ fj irepl rov \oyov exi^iv ra oKoya ^&a (this 
title in Euseb. ff. E. ii. 18. 6). De Alexandro et quod 
pt*opriam rationem mvta animalia habeant (so Jerome, dc viris 
illnstr. c. 11).^® — This work too is preserved only in Armenian, 
and has been published by Aucher.'' Two short Greek frag- 
ments are found in the Florilegium of Leontius and Johannes/^ 
The book belongs to Philo's later works, the embassy to Eome 
being already contemplated, p. 152 (ed. Aucher). 

6. 'TiroOeriKd. — Our knowledge of this work rests solely 
on the fragments in Euseb. Praep. evang, viii. 6-7, which are 
introduced by Eusebius with the words (viii. 5, Jin,) : $/\a)i/09 

^3 Corop. Diels, Doxographi Qraeci (1879), pp. 1-4. Zeller, Die 
Philosophie der Griechen, iiL 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 840. 

^* The first fragment (vii. 21) is from the middle of the second book 
(Aucher, pp. 80-82) ; the second (viii. 14) consists of several large portions 
extending tJiroughout the second book, and forming a selection from it 
(Aucher, pp. 44-121). The two small fragments, published by Hoschel 
(1614), and taken by him from the *\o)na of Michael apostolins (see 
Fabricius-Harles, v. 110 sq., ix. 758, xi. 189 sqq. Nicolai, Griech. Lilgesch. 
iii. 316 sqq.), are perhaps also derived from Eusebius. See the fragments 
in the Frankfort ed. p. 1197 eq. ; and Euseb. Praep, evang, ed. Gaisford, 
Tiii. 14. 2-7 and 89-41. 

'^ See Mangey, ii. 684, note x. 

^^ Some editions and manuscripts of Jerome have De Alexandro dicente 
quod, eta 

^' Aucher, Phihnis Judaei sermones (res, etc (1822) pp. 128-172. And 
following him Richter (8th small vol.) and the Tauchnitz edition (8th 
small vol.). 

'• Maif Script, vet, nov, coll, vii. 1, p. 99^ (below) : U rw Ttpl raif a'Kv/aw 
^fwy. Ibid, p. 100* (above) : U rov ainw. 
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, . . airo 70V wpwrov o'vyypd^fiaro^ &p iireypa^v *T*iro0€ri' 
K&v, €P0a TOP inrep *IovBalav w irpo^ tcarifyopov^ aur&v 
TToiovfjiepo^ X0701/ ravrd (fyijatv. The title does not signify 
*' suppositions concerning the Jews/'^ but, as Bernays has 
pointed out, "counsels, recommendations." For ^TirodenKoi 
Xoyoi are such dissertations as contain moral counsels or 
recommendations, in contradistinction to theoretical investiga- 
tions of ethic questions. Philo, as the preserved fragments 
already show, has devoted the main point of his vork to 
the discussion of such Jewish precepts as he could recom- 
mend to the obedience of a non-Jewish circle of readers, 
to whom the work is unmistakeably directed.^ As the 
work pursues apologetic aims, we might be inclined to 
regard it as identical with the Apologia pro Jvdaeis to be 
forthwith mentioned, but that Eusebius distinguishes the two 
by different titles. 

7. nepl "lovBaitov. — ^This title in Euseb. H. E. ii. 18. 6. 
'H irirep ^lovBaia^v diroXoyla, from which Eusebius {Praep, 
c^oar^Mxi, 11) borrows the description of the Essenes, is certainly 
identical with this work. The conjecture of Dahne, that the 
piece de nobilitate (Mangey, ii. 437-444) also belongs to this 
work is not improbable.^ It treats of true nobility i.e, of the 
wisdom and virtue, of which the Jewish nation also was not 
devoid, and is therefore a very suitable element in an apology 
for the Jews. The genuineness of the dwoXoyia has been 
recently disputed by Hilgenfeld (see above, note 58). 

Y. The last-named works are only known to us by frag* 
ments, but the following books, most of which have been 
already mentioned in this survey, are entirely lost, (1) Of 
the Qtuiestiones et solutioncs, two books on Genesis and more 

'* So Ewald, vL 304. Comp. also GroennaiiD, i. p. 16. 

^ Bernays, *Thilon*8 Hypothetika and die VerwtinBchangen des Bozyges 
in Athen*' (^Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie^ 1876, pp. 589-609; 
reprinted in Bernays, Geeammdte Abhandlungen, 1885, L 262-282. Comp. 
especially p. 599). 

»^ mhne, Stud, und Krit, 1833, pp. 990, 1037. In the article ''Philon" 
in Ersch and Grliber, p. 440, Diihue again expresses this conjecture. 
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than three on Exodus (see above, p. 327). (2) Two books of 
the Legurn, allegoriae (see above, p. 332). (3) The first book 
ircpl fjU07f^ (see p. 335). (4) Both the books wepl Sia6ijK£u 
(see p. 337). (5) Three of the five books de somniis (see 
p. 337). (6) The two biographies of Isaac and Jacob (see p. 
342). (7) The work vepl rov BovKov elvai irdvra ifMvXov 
(see p. 349). (8) The first, second and fifth books of the 
work on the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula (see 
p. 350). (9) A work irepl aptOjuwv, to which Philo refers in 
the Vita Mosis and elsewhere.^ (10) A dialogue between Isaac 
and Ishmael on the difference between true wisdom and sophisti- 
cism, of which it is not indeed certain, whether Philo wrote or 
only intended to write it.^ (11) According to a remark in 
Q^uod omnia jyrobua liber, Philo intended to write a disquisi- 
tion " On the government of the wise." ** We do not know 
whether this intention was carried out. (12) In the Flori- 
legium of Leontius and Johannes a small piece is cited itc rwv 
irepl rov Upov^ Can a work known to us under some other 
name be intended ? 

YI. The following supposed works of Philo are now pretty 
generally regarded as spurious : — 

1. Ilepl filov 0€wpfjrcKov fj Ik€tS>ov aper&v. De vita con- 
templatioa (Mangey, ii. 471-486). — Eusebius twice cites the 

^* Vita MoM^ lib. iii. § 11 (Mang. ii. 152) : ixni H xal rdf dXTitte dfitv 
^wg dptrdf i TtrptH, iM rde le'hiuretg iiKpifiii9»f*t¥ ly rfi vtpl ApiBfAut 
'xpayfAmrtif.^'Quaest. et solut, in Genes, ed. Aucber, p. 381 : jam dictum 
fait in libro, in quo de numeris actum est. Comp. the same, pp. 224, 359. 
GroBBmann, L p. 24. In the work de opificio mundi Philo refers to a 
dissertation on the number four as one yet to he written^ p. 11, Mang.: 
xoAA«iif Zi Kcti tlkXatg Mjcpvrtu Zvuifitwi ^ rtrpms ttg dxpifiicnpop kmI iif rf 
Ttpl ttvr^i tii^ ^^yfi vfovvTodfixTioy. If this is identical with the work 
vtpl dpiBfitup^ it would follow, that the Vita Mosis was a later work than de 
opijicio mundi. Comp. Grossmann, ii p. 6. 

«3 De sobrietate, § 2 (Mang. I 394 above) : 2o(^my fitp ydp 'Umk, 
90^iartt»9 Zi *lofC9Li\ xfxX^fMrff/, ut, mtZdp hxirtpow x^paMrTnpi^t»/*tift f» 
net dinXeyo/; iirtZtiKPvpctif, Comp. Giossmann, L p. 25. 

^ Qtiod omnis probus Uber, § 3 (Mang. ii. 448): *Aaa* o f^ip irtpl r^e 
dpyc^f Tov 99(Pou Xoyof ft{ KatpCp ivrmZuvrtpop vvtpKue^u, Comp. Gr088- 
mann, i. p. 25. 

^* Mui, Script, vet. nov. coll. vii. 1, p. 103». 
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title in the following form {H. E, ii. 17. 3 and ii. 18. 7): 
trepl fiiov 0€o»f}f)TiKov fi iKcroiv. The apeimv added at the 
end must therefore be expunged. Eusebius, H. E, ii. 17, gives 
full information concerning the contents, comp. also iL 16. 2. 
This composition has, since the time of Eusebius, enjoyed 
special approbation in tlie Christian Church, Christian monks 
being almost universally recognised in the " Therapeutae " 
here described and glorified.^ The likeness is indeed sur- 
prising ; but for that very reason the suspicion is also well 
founded, that the author*s design, was under the mask of 
Philo to recommend Christian monachism. But apart from 
this there are other suspicious elements, by reason of which 
even such critics as do not regard the Therapeutae as repre- 
senting a Christian, but as a Jewish ideal of life, have 
denied the authorship of Philo.^' Upon the ground of the 
identification of the Therapeutae with Christian monks, 
Lucius, after the precedent of Gratz and Jost,^ has declared 
this composition spurious.^ It is by his thorough and 
methodical investigation that the spuriousness of its author- 
ship has been definitely decided.- 

^* Photius, BihUotheca ccxl. 104 forms an exception : * Aptyvito^nvuw 

iFpmKTtw ^t><oa^iaif 3/o/* ip (M,h 'Eavuvoi 0/ if 0fpaTtvrctl f»«Xov»ro ».t.X. 
EpiphanioB, Haer, 29. 5, quo tea this composition with the formula h rfi Ttpi 
'U99eiUt¥ ainw myptt^ofthfi /3//3X6i, but is nevertheless of opinion that it 
treats of Christians, Compare the testimonia veterum before Mangey's 
edition and the literature in Fabricius-Harles, iv. 738 sq. Of this older 
literature must be specially mentioned Montfaucon*s French translation, 
furnished with valuable notes, Le livre de Philon de la vie contemplative 
etc. J traduit sur V original grec, avec des observations, ou Con fait voir, que 
les TherapeuteSf dont il park, etoient Chrestiens, Paris 1709. The texts of 
an old and of a more recent Latin version are given by Pitra, Anakcta 
sacra, il 822-331. 

^' EspeciaUy Nicolas, Revue de Theologie, Strasbourg 1868, p. 25 sqq., 
and Kuenen, Be godsdienst van Israel, ii. 440-444. Also Weiogarteu, 
art. " Monchtum," in Herzog's lieal-Enc. 2nd ed. 761-764. 

^^ Giiitz, Gesch, der Juden, 2nd ed. iii. 463 sqq. Jost, Gesch. dcs 
Judenthums und seiner Secten, L 214, note 2. 

*• Lucius, Die Therapeutcn und ihre SleUnng in der Geschichte derAshese,eine 
kritische Untersuchung der Schrift de vita contemplativa, Strassburg 1879. 

^ Comp. also my notice of Lucius in the 77i<*o/. Literaturzeitung, 1880, 
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2. Ilepl a<}}6ap<Tia^ Koa/jLov, De incorruptibilitate mundi 
(Mangey, iL 487-516). — This composition is regarded as 
genuine by Grossmann and Dahne." But even the trans- 
mission of the manuscripts and the external testimony are 
unfavourable to its genuineness,^* which since the investiga- 
tions of Bemays has been generally given up. Bernays has 
also especially shown, that the traditional text has fallen into 
disorder through the transposition of the pages.^ He has 
published the text in Greek and German according to the 
order i-estored by himself,^ and furnished it with a com- 
mentary.^ Biicheler gives emendations of Bemays' text.^ 
Zeller attempts to show that the composition has been 
touched up.*' 

3. Ilepl Kocfiov. De mundo (Mangey, ii. 601-624). — ^The 
spuriousness of this work has long been acknowledged.** It 

pp. 111-118. Hagenfeld, Zeitschr.far msaenscha/ll Theol 1880, pp. 428- 
440. Zeller, Die Phihsqphie der Griechen, iiL 2 (8rd ed. 1881), p. 307. For 
its genuinenesa also Delaunay, Revue arcMologique, new series, t<^. xxii. 
(1870-71) pp. 268-282, xxvi (1873) pp. 12-22. The same, Moines et 
nbyUes dans Vanttquii^ judeo-grecque 1874, pp. 11-51. Bestmann, Gesck, 
der christUchen Sitte, vol 1. (1880) p. 133 sqq. t 

*i GrossmaoD, i. p. 21. Dahne in Ersch and Gruber, art. '^Phiion," p. 
441. 

'* Mangey remarks ot this composition (ii. 487, note) : deest in maxima 
parte codieom, nee recensetur in indiculis Eusebii Hierouymi Photli et 
Suidae. 

*' Bemays, '* XJeber die Herstellang des Zosammenhanges in der onter 
Philo*8 Namen gehenden Schrift vtpi d00ctpoiets ko^/aou durch Bl&tterver- 
setzung ** {Monatsherichte der Berliner Akademie, 1863, pp. 34-40 ; reprinted 
in Bemays, Gesammelte Ahhandlungen^ 1885, i. 283-290). 

•* Bemays, " Die unter Philon's Werken stehende Schrift uber die 
ITozerstorbarkeit des WeltaUs nach ihrer nrsprunglicben Anordnung wieder- 
hergesteUt und ins Deutsche tlbertragen*' {Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy f 1876, phiL-hist. class, pp. 209-278). Also separately. 

*' Bemays, *' Ueber die unter Philon's Werken stehende Schrift iiber 
die Unzerstorbarkeit des WeltaUs'' (Transactions of the Berlin Academy^ 
1882, phiL'hist. class, Tr. iii. p. 82). Also separately. The commentary has 
been published by Usener as a posthomons work of Bemays. 

•• Biicheler, Philonea (Rliein, Museum, vol. zzxii. 1877, pp. 433-444). 

'^ Zeller, Der pseudophilonische Bericht iiber Theophrast (Hermes, vol. 
XV. 1880, pp. 137-146). 

^^ Wilh. BudiiuB, who translated it into Latin (1526), already acknowledged 
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is a collection of extracts from other works of Philo, especially 
from the composition de incorruptHnlUate mundi,^ 

4« De Sampsone (Aucher, Paralipomena Armena, 1826, pp. 
549-577). — De Jona (Aucher, pp. 578-611). — ^A general 
agreement prevails as to the spuriousness of these two 
discourses, which are published in Armenian and Latin by 
Aucher.*^ 

5. Interpretaiio Hebraicorum Ttominum. Origen, Comment, 
in Joann. voL iL a 27 {Opp> ed. Lommatzsch, L 150), mentions 
an apparently anonymous work on this subject: evpofiep 
rolvw iv 7§ ipii/qveia r&v opofjMTwv. Eusebius says, that it 
is ascribed to Philo, but the manner in which he speaks of it 
plainly shows, that he was only acquainted with the work as 
an anonymous one, J71 B. ii. 18. 7 : teaX t£v iv vofuf hh ical 
TTpoff^ifrai^ ^EfipaUcwp 6pofiaro)v at ipfirfveiai tov airrov airovSal 
elvai Xeyovrai, Jerome says, that according to the testimony 
of Origen, Philo was the author. Hence he evidently saw 
the work only in an anonymous copy. He himself desired to 
translate it into Latin, but found the text so barbarized, that 
he considered it necessary to undertake an entirely new 
work.^^^ In the preface he expresses himself concerning the 
history of these Onomastica as follows: Philo, vir disertissimus 
Judaeorum, Origenis quoque testimonio conprobatur edidisse 
librum hebraicorum nominum eorumque etymologias juxta 
ordinem litterarum e latere copulasse. Qui cum vulgo 
habeatur a Graecis et bibliothecas orbis inpleverit, studii 
mihi fuit in latinam eum linguam vertera Verum tarn 

its Bpuriousness. Comp. also Mangey, iL 601, note. Fabricias-Haries, 
iv. 742. GrosBmann, i. p. 21. Khne in Ersch and Gniber, art *' PhiloD." 
** See the parallels pointed oat in GrosBmann, i. p. 28. 

100 Tixe text is also given in Richter's and the Tauchnitz editiona. Ck>mp. 
geneially : INihne, Stud, und Krii. 1883, pp. 987-989. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavins JoHphus heigtkgte Schrift iHber die ffemchaft der Vemunft 
(Fourth Book of Maccabees), 1869, pp. 9-12, 141-147. Groasmann, L p. 
21, does not express himself quite decidedly on the question of genuineness. 

101 This Onomastioon of Jerome {liber interpttationis hebraicorum 
nominum) is in Vallarsi's edition of Jerome's works, yoL liL 1-120, 
and in Lagarde, Onomastica sacra (1870), pp. 1-81. 
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dissona inter se exemplaria repperi et sic confusum ordineni, 
ut tacere melius judicaverim quam reprehensione quid dignum 
scribere. Itaque .... singula per ordinem scripturarum 
volumina percucurri et vetus aedificium nova cura instaurans 
fecisse me reor quod a Graecis quoque adpetendum sit . . . 
Ac ne forte consummato aedificio quasi extrema deesset manus, 
novi testamenti verba et nomina interpretatus sum, imitari 
volens ex parte Origenem, quern post apostolos ecclesiarum 
magistrum nemo nisi inperitus negat. Inter cetera enim 
ingeni sui praeclara monimenta etiam in hoc laboravit, ut 
quod Philo quasi Judaeus omiserat hie ut christianus inpleret. 
According to this account of Jerome it must certainly be 
admitted, that Origen already considered Philo to be the author. 
But the work being anonymous his testimony is not sufficient, 
and the question of authorship cannot be decided on internal 
grounds, because the work is no longer extant in its most 
ancient form.^^ A tolerably copious list of Philonean 
etymologies may be collected from those works of Philo 
which have been preserved.*^ 

6. On a Latin work de biblicis antiquitatibus, ascribed to 
Philo, see Fabricius-Harles, iv. 743, and especially Pitra, 
Analecta sacra, ii 298 sq., 319-322. The pseudo-Philonian 
Breviarum temporum, a foi'gery of Annius of Viterbo 
(Fabricius-Harles, Ix.), must not be confounded with this. 
On the treatise de mrtute ejusgue partibus, published by Mai 
under Philo's name, see above, note 10. 

108 por variouB Greek and Latin Onomastioa of scriptural names, see 
Vallani, Hieronymi 0pp. iiL 587 sqq., and Lagarde, Onomastioa sacra, p. 
161 sqq. The work de nomin^ms Hebraicis (see above, note 21), printed 
nnder Philo's name in the Basle collection of certain works of Philo, is 
simply the Onomastioon of Jerome. Comp. on this whole literature, 
Fabricins-Harles, Bibliotheca gratca, iv. 742 sq., vi 199 sqq., viL 226 sq. 

108 SqcIi collections are foand in Yallarsi, Hieronymi 0pp. iii. 781-744, 
and in Siegfried, Philonische Studifn (Men' Archiv, il 2. 148-168). 
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11. THE DOCTBINE OF PHILO. 



The Literature.^^^ 



Stahl, " Versach eines sjatematischeii Entwuifs des Lehrbegriffs Philo's 
Ton Alexandrien*' (Eichhorn's Allgemeine BibUothek der bihliscJien 
Litteratur^ voL iv. paragraph 5, 1793, pp. 765-890). 

Grossmann, Qjuestiones Phiioneae, I. De thtologiae Philonis fontibus et 
auctoritate quaestionit primae particula prima. II. De Xoy^ Philonh. 
Quaestio altera, Lipe. 1829. 

Gfrorer, Philo und die alexandrinische Theosaphie (also under the title 
Kritvfche Geschichle des l/rchristenthum$)^ 2 toIb. Stuttgaid 1831. 

Dahne, GeschichtUche DarsUllung der jQdisch - alexandrinigchen ReUgicns' 

Philos€phie, 2 Tola. HaUe 1834. Gomp. also his art. **Philon*' iii 

Erach and Gmber^s Encyklop&die. 
Ritter, GeschichU der Philosophy vol vr. (1834), pp. 418-492. 
Georgii, *' Ueber die neueaten Gegensatze in AuffaaBung der Alexandri- 

niBchen Beligionsphiloaophie, inabesondere dea Judiachen Alezan- 

drinismoa" {Zeitschr, fUr die hist&r. Theol. 1889, Na 3, pp. 3-98, No. 

4, pp. 3-98). 
Lucke, Commentar fiber das Evang. des Johannu^ voL L (8rd ed. 1840) 

p. 272 sqq. 
Keferstein, PhMs Lehre von den gbttUchen Mittelweun, zugleich eine kurze 

Darstellung der GrundzUge des philanischen Systems, Leipzig 1846. 
Bucher, Philonische Studien, Tubingen 1848. 
Niedner, De mbsistentia rjH hi^ Tieyfi apud Philonem tribuia quaestionis, 

Parta L ii. Lipa. 1848, 1849 (also in the Zeitsch, JUr die histor. TheoL 

1849). 
liUtterbeck, Die neutestamentlichen Lehrbegriffe, yoL L (1852) pp. 418-440. 
Domer, EutwickelungsgescL der Lehre von der Person Christi, vol. i. pp. 

21-67. 
Wolff, Die philonische Phihsophie in ihren Hauptmomenten dargestelU, 2nd 

ed. 1858. 
Joel, *^ Ueber einige geachichtliche Beziehungen dea philoniachen Syatema '* 

{Monatsschr, fiir Gesch, und Wissensch, des Judenth. 1863, pp. 19-31). 



iM For the older literature Bee Fabriciua-HarleB, iv. 721-727. Gomp. 
also Freudenthal, **Znr Geschichte der Anscbauungen uber die judisch- 
hellenifitiflche Religionsphiloaophie ** (Monatsschr, fUr Gesch. und Wissensch, 
des Judenth. 1869, pp. 399-421). 
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Frankel, *'Zttr Ethik dea jUdisch - alezandrinischen Philosophen Philo" 

{Monatuchr.fOr Gesch, md Wissetueh. des Judenth, 1867, pp. 241-252, 

281-297). 
Keim, Gesch. Jesn, I 208-225. 
Lipeios, art. ^* Alexandriniscbe Religionsphilosophie,*' in Schenkel's Bibel- 

lex. i. 85-99. 
Zeller, Die Philoaophie dtr Griechen in ihrer geichichtlichen Entwicklung^ 

Part iii. Div. 2 (3rd ed. 1881), pp. 838-418. 
Heinze, Die Lehrt vom Logos in der griechischen Philosophie (1872), pp. 

204-297. 
SteiD, Sieben Backer zur Geschichte des Platonismus^ Part iiL (1875) pp. 

8-17. 
Soulier, La doctrine du Isogos chez Pinion d'Alexandrie, Turia 1876 (comp. 

TheoL Litztg. 1877, 101). 
R^yflle, Le Logos dPaprhs Philon d'Alexandrie^ Geneve 1877 (see Bursian*8 

Philol JaAresher. xzi. 35 sq.). The same. La doctrine du Logos dans 

le quatrilme evangile et dans Us oeuvres de Philon, ParU 1881. 
Kicolas, ** Etudes sur Philon d'Alezandrie " {Revue de Vhisiuire des 

religions, vol. y. 1882, pp. 318-389 ; toI. vii. 1883, pp. 145-164 ; vol. 

YilL 1888, pp. 468-488, 582-602, 756-772). 
Gomp. also the woifa and articles mentioned above, p. 821 sq., of Stein- 
hart, J. O. MiiUer, Ewald, Ueberweg, Hausrath, Siegfried, Hamburger, 

Zockler. 

The survey already given of Philo's works is sufficient to 
show the many-sidedness of his culture and of his literary 
efforts. That which applies to the representatives of Judaeo- 
Hellenism in general, viz. that they combined in themselves 
both Jewish and Hellenic culture, is pre-eminently true of 
him. It must be admitted, that Greek philosophy comes the 
most prominently into the foreground.^^ He was a man 
saturated with every means of culture afforded in his age 
by the schools of the Greeks. His diction was formed by 
the Greek classical authors; and especially " may the influ- 
ence of Plato's works upon Philo in even a lexical and 
phraseological respect be called very considerable." ^^ He 
was intimately acquainted with the great Greek poets Homer, 

^^^ Gomp. on this and especially on Philo*s linguistic culture, Siegfried, 
Philo von Alexandria, pp. 31-141. Also Zeller, iii. 2. 343 sqq. 
io« Siegfried, Philo, p. 32. 
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Euripides and others, whom he occasionally quotes/^'' But 
it is the philosophers whom he most highly esteems. He 
calls Plato "the great ;"^** Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, 
Cleanthes are in his eyes divine men and form a sacred 
society /°* But it is his own view of the world and of life, 
which shows more than aught else how highly he esteemed 
the Greek philosophers. It agrees in the most essential 
points with the great teachers of the Greeks. Nay, Philo has 
so profoundly absorbed their doctrines and so peculiarly 
worked them up into a new whole, as himself to belong to 
the series of Greek philosophers. His system may on the 
whole be entitled an eclectic one, Platonic, Stoic, and Neo- 
Pythagorean doctrines being the most prominent Just in 
proportion as now one now the other was embraced, has he 
been designated at one time a Platonist, at another a Pyilia-^ 
gorean}^^ He might just as correctly be called a Stoic> for the 
influence of Stoicism was at least as strong upon him as that 
of Platonism or Neo-Pythagoreanism.*" 

Notwithstanding however this profound appropriation of 

107 j^ Ugt of Greek claasics quoted by Philo is given by GroBsmanii, 
Quaetiiones Philoneae, i. p. 5. Siegfried, Philo, p. 137 sqq. 

108 Be providentia^ iL 42, p. 77, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8tii email yol.). 
Gomp. also Quod cmnii prohus Uber, ii. 447, Maiigey (Richter, 5th small 
yoL), where, according to the cod, Mediceus (one of the beat mannscripta), 
Toy Itpinmrw liharmva is the reading instead of ri» TifyvpttTttTOp Il>iiTU¥Bi, 

1^ De providentia, ii. 48, p. 79, ed. Aucher (Richter, 8th small vol.) : 
Parmenides, Empedocles, Zeno, Cleanthes aliique divi homines ac yelut 
yeras qaidam proprieque aacer coetna. Comp. Q^od omnis probtu liUr, il 
444, Mang. (Richter, 5th small vol.) : roV r^y Ilv^atyoptmp hpinarup 0i§tn»* 

110 A Platoniat in the well-known proverb : $ JlTiarttp ^OmvI^u % ^tku» 
iriitnupi^u (Hieronymus, vtr. iUmtr, c. 11. Soidaa, Lex. s.v, ^t?mK 
Photiua, Bibliotheca cod, 105). Clemens Alex, calls him a Pythagorean, 
and that in the two passages in which he is characterizing his philosophical 
tendency, Strom, i, 15. 72: ltd roxxip 6Ilv6»y6pttos uTo^tUvwt ^ixttp, 
Strom, ii. 19, 100: Si ^n^/y o Ilv^eiyopttos 4»/X«>. Euaebius brings 
forward both hia Platonism and his Pythajgoreanism, H, £, ii. 4. 3 : fiahtcrm 
rip Ktnd Ttfimrufm *ul Xlv4»y6p»ir t^nhttMis dyttyiv, 

^1^ Zeller and Heinze in particular have pointed out the strong influence 
of Stoiciam. Stein in opposition to them seeks to lay more stress on 
Platonism. But comp. Heinze, Theol Litztg, 1877, 112 (in the discusaion 
on Stein^s Geschichte des PlatonUmus), 
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Greek pliilosophy, Pbilo remained a Jew : and the wisdom of 
the Greeks did not make him unfaithful to the religion of his 
fathers. Nor must his Jewish education be depreciated in 
presence of the philosophical culture, which certainly appears 
the more prominent ^^' He was not indeed flutnt in the 
Hebrew tongiu, and he read the Old Testament exclusively 
in the Greek translation. Still he had a respectable know- 
ledge of Hebrew, as is shown by his numerous etymologies, 
which indeed often appear absurd to us, but are in truth not 
worse than those of the Palestinian Babbis.^^^ He had 
indeed no accurate knowledge of the Palestinian Halachah. 
But that he had a general acquaintance with it is proved, not 
only by a single decided intimation,"* but especially by his 
whole work de ypecialilms legibus}^ In the Haggadic inter- 
prdation of Scripture he was quite a master. For the whole 
of his allegorical commentary is with respect to form nothing 
else than a transference of the method of the Palestinian 
Midrash to the region of Hellenism. It is just by this means 
that Philo gains the possibility of showing, that his philo- 
sophical doctrine already exists in the Old Testament Many 
close approximations are also found with respect to substance, 
though these are much slighter than the agreement in 
method."* For his legendary embellishment of the life of 
Moses, Philo expressly appeals to the tradition of the 'n-pea^ 
fivrepoi, who *' always combined oral tradition with what was 
read aloud." '" 

»" Comp. Siegfried, pp. 142-159. 

i^s Comp. the collections of Yallarsi and Siegfried named above (note 
103). 

^^* Eoaeb. Praep. evang, viiL 7. 6 (from the first book of the Hypothetical 
Philo having here given by way of example a series of commands, says 
there are also fiivpi» iSXAm ixi rour^t^, Saa k»1 M dypi^up f06i» nm vofjtifMtv^ 

^^« See above, p. 343, and Bitter's work, Philo und die Hcdacha, 1879, 
tliere named ; also Siegfried, p. 145. 

^^^ Comp. Siegfried, p. 145 sqq. Also much in Frankel, Ueber den 
Kinflass der paUtstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinigche HermenetUik 
(1851), especially pp. 190-200. 

^^^ Vita Mosis^ lib. L § 1 (Mang. ii, 81) : 'Axx' ?y«yj . . , t« irtfi to» 
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riiilo has nowhere given a systematic statement of his 
system. He has at most developed single points, such as 
the doctrine of the creation of the world with some degree 
of connection. As a rule he gives the ideas he has worked 
out, in conjunction with the text of the Old Testament This 
is consistent with the formed principle of his whole theology, 
viz. the assumption of the absolute authority of the Mosaic 
law. The Thoiuh of Moses is to him, as to every Jew, the 
supreme, nay the sole and absolutely decisive authority : a 
perfect revelation of Divine wisdom. Every word written in 
Holy Scripture by Moses is a divine declaration."^ Hence no 
word in it is without definite meaning."^ The Scriptures also 
of the other prophets in conjunction with those of Moses 
contain Divine revelations. For all the prophets are God's 
interpreters, who makes use of them as instruments for the 
revelation of the Divine will.**^ With this formal principle 

dk^p» fin¥V9«», fAa6u» etvroi k9l\ Ik fiifiTiUP rZtf Itpuw . . . Koi TXpd r/VAiy 
ei^o Tou i^povf xff9/3i/Wf«y. Td ydp "htyifAtvtn rotg dtfuytPuaKOf^hotf dit 

^^» Vita MosU, il 163, ed. Mangej (Richter, 4th small vol.) : 0^« dyfc^t 
flip ovPy u; X arret tiai xP^f*^^ ^* *" ''^'f lip»U fii/iMis dwaykypaxxAt XP^' 
Bimti h^ tivTOu (sciL M«it/fff «;). 

"» In De pro/ugU, L 564, Mangey (Richter, 3rd small vol.), we aie told 
of Philo, that the expression tf«»«r^ Baparwv^m instead of the simple 
^«t»ctTovo6ut^ Ex. xxi. 12, disquieted him, because he well knew, on vtpirrw 
090f/ta tulip rihvip, — For Other examples see De Cherubim, L 149, Mangey 
(Richter, 1st small vol.). De agricnUura Noe, L 300, Mangey (Richter, 2nd 
small voL). 

ISO xhe extent of Philo's Canon cannot be defined as to details. It is 
quite certain, that the Thorah of Moses has in his view quite a different 
importance to the rest of Holy Scripture. Bat the latter also, i.e. the most 
important of the Nebiim and Kethubim, are quoted by him as prophetic 
and sacred writings. For further particulars see Gfrorer, i. 46 sqq. On 
the inspiration of ^e prophets see De monarchia, ii. 222, Mang. (Richter, 4th 
small vol.) : xpo^nrin ho^opitrros haxnl x«j x^o^dti ivi/, "Kiyup /*ip o/xiioy 
ovZip' Mi ydpt tl Xfyi/, 3i/»«t»/ x«r*A«/3fiy oyf K-ttrtxiifiUPOs orrug ««i 
i»0ov9iip. 'Otet H ipnx^irati, ht>uvarr»t »§t9dx%p vcro/3«XXoirre; fWfov. 
''Rpf^Wfiig ydp thip oi x^o^vr«/ fitou KeirctxP*»fMifOV TOtg tMiPUp Ipydpttg rpig 
InTMViP ip dp i0t><mp' Comp. also De specialibus legibus^ ii. 343, Mangey 
(Richter, 6th small vol.). Quis rtrtim divinarum heres. i. 511, Mangey 
(Richter, drd small vol.). For more on Philo's doctrine of inspiration see 
Gfioier, L 54-68. 
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of the absolute authority of Holy Scripture and especially of 
the Mosaic law, is connected the further assumption that all 
true wisdom was actually contained just in this source of all 
knowledge. In other words, Philo deduces formally from the 
Old Testament all those philosophical doctrines which he had 
in fact appropriated from the Greek philosophers. Not in 
Plato, Pythagoras and Zeno, but above all in the writings of 
Moses, is to be found the deepest and most perfect instruction 
concerning things divine and human. In them was already 
comprised all that was good and true, which the Greek philo- 
sophers subsequently taught Thus Moses is the true teacher 
of mankind, and it is from him — ^as Philo, like Aristobulus, pre- 
supposes — that the Greek philosophers derived their wisdom."^ 

The scientific means by which it was possible for Philo to 
adhere to and carry out these assumptions is allegorical inter- 
pretation}^ This was no invention of Pliilo, but one which 
had already been perfected and wielded by others.^** Hence 
it was for him a quite self-evident process, which he 
nowhere thought it necessary to justify, although he occasion- 
ally extols its value and declares it indispensable. By the 
help of this process he was able to read out of the primitive 
history of Genesis those profound philosophical theories, 
especially in the department of Psychology and Ethic, which 
really grew up in the soil of Greek philosophy. The roost 
external occurrences of scriptural history become in his hands 
mines of instruction concerning the supreme problems of 
human existence. 

Only by means of this method could the dorible mission be 
in fact fulfilled which Philo saw allotted to him. He thus 
became to his Jewish co-religionists, with whom he shared 
the presupposition of the Divine authority of the Mosaic 

'^^ So Heraclitos {Ley, alUgor. i. 65, ]ilang., Richter, 1st small vol. Quis 
rerum divinarum heres, i. 508, Mang., Richter, 3rd small voL). Zcuo (jQ:uod 
omnisprohus Uher, ii. 454, Mang., Richter, 5th small vol.). 

"*Comp. Gfrorer, i. 68-113. Zeller, iii. 2. 846-852; and especially 
Siegfried, Philo, pp. 160-197. 

«« Zeller, ui. 2. 265 sq. 
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law, the medium of the philosophic culture of the Greeks; 
showing them, that Moses had taught just what appeared 
to him true and valuable in Greek philosophy. On the other 
hand he proved to the Greeks by the same means, that 
all the knowledge and intuition, for which they so highly 
esteemed their own philosophers, were already to be found in 
the writings of Moses. It was not they but Moses, who was 
both the best of lawgivers and the first and gi*eatest of 
philosophers. These two tendencies are, it may be plainly 
perceived, the mainsprings of Philo's extensive literary 
activity. Being himself both Jew and Qruk he desired to 
act upon both, to make the Jews Greeks and the Greeks 
Jews. His religious assumptions are in the first place those 
of Judaism with its belief in revelation. But these religious 
assumptions underwent a powerful and peculiar modification 
by the elements which he derived from the Greek philosophy. 
And as he combined both in himself, he desired to set up a 
propaganda on both sides. 

No strictly completed sysUm of Philo can in truth be 
spoken of. The elements, of which his view of the world 
is compounded, are too heterogeneous to form a strictly 
completed unity. Nevertheless his several views exhibit a 
connected whole, whose members mutually condition one 
another. In the following attempt to give a brief sketch of 
this whole, we shall leave out of consideration his specificaUy 
Jewish assumptions and confine ourselves to his philosophical 
views. The characteristic feature of his standpoint is just 
this, that his philosophy, i.e. his entire view of the world, 
may be completely stated without the necessity of mention- 
ing any Jewish, particularistic notions. His Jtidaism virtvcUy 
consists in the formal daim, that the Jewish people are by 
recLSon of (he Mosaic revelation in possession of the highest 
religious knowledge — oru miglU almost say of the trtie religious 
illumination. In a material respect Greek views have gained 
the upper hand. For even his theology is only so far Jewish 
as to insist on monotheism and on the worship of God apart 
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from images. In tliis however it stands in opposition only 
to the polytheism of the heathen religions, but not to the idea 
of €rod of Greek philosophy, which on the contrary Philo 
very closely follows. Thus his Judaism is already very 
powerfully modified. Moreover the specifically Jewish, ie. 
the particularistic notions are embraced by him in a form 
which is tantamount to their denial It is just this which 
makes it possible, entirely to disregard them in a sketch of his 
view of the world."* — The following survey follows chiefly 
the excellent exposition of Zeller, certainly the best we now 
have. 

1. The Doctrine of God}** The fundamental thought from 
which Philo starts, is that of the dualism of God and the 
world. God alone is good and perfect, the finite as such is 
imperfect. All determinations, which are adapted to finite 
existence, are therefore to be denied of God. He is eternal, 
unchangeable, simple, free, self-sufficing."* He is not only 

^** With regard to detail the following remarks may suffice. Philo 
firmly adheres to the obligation of the Mosaic law. But only because it is in 
his eyes the most perfect, joat and reasonable, because its moral demands 
are always the purest, its social institutions the best and most humane, its 
religious ceremonies the most consistent with the Divine intelligence. In 
this sense it is that he exhibits it in his work de specialibus legibus. He also 
adheres to the prerogative of the Jewish people: the Jews are the privileged 
people of God (Gfrorer, i. 486 sq. Dahne, i. 428 sq.). But they owe 
their privileges to their own and their forefathers' virtues, God makes no 
distinction between men as such. Hence too the Messianic promise, t.e. 
the promise of earthly prosperity, to which also Philo adheres (see § 29), 
applies not to Israel according to the flesh, but to all who are converted 
from idolatry to the only true Crod (see especially de execrationibus, § 8, 
Mang. ii. 435). We see that Jewish particularism is here everywhere 
in course of dissolution. Judaism is on the contrary the best religion just 
because it is cosmopolitau (comp. below, note 179). 

^'^ Comp. Gfrorer, L 113 sqq. Dahne, i. 114 sqq. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
853-360. 

^2® Eternal, dtltog, De mundi opijicio, L 3, Mang. (Richter, small voL 5) ; 
De caritate, ii. 386, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 5), and elsewhere. Unchange- 
able, arpifT^Sy De Cherubim, L 142, Mang. (Richter, small voL 1) ; Legum 
fdlegoriae, i. 53, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1), and the whole work Quod 
deus sit immutabiUs, L 272 sqq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2). — Simple, 
MxAoS^ Legum aUegor, i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1). — Free^ De 
DIV. a VOL. in. 2 A 
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free from human faults, but exalted above all human virtues. 
He ia better than the good and the beautiful.^'' Nay, since 
every determination would be a limitation, He is devoid of 
qualities airoio^, without a irotoTi;?,"" and thus His nature is 
undefinable. We can only say that He is, not what He is.^^ — 
It is true that together with these purely negative definitions, 
which advance almost to an absence of attributes, is found also 
a series of positive assertions on the nature of God, by which 
assertions of the former kind are again abolished. This con- 
tradiction however is not to be wondered at. For the object 
of this assertion of an absence of attributes is merely to 
remove all limitation, all imperfection from God. And 
therefore Fhilo makes no difficulty in placing beside it tlie 
other assertion : that all perfection is combined in God and 
derived from Him, He fills and comprises everything.^"^ All 

4omnu8, L 692, Mang. (Richter, small voL 8). — Self-sufficing, xp)i^«»v 
ovZi»6s TO vapivetPf iuvrf Uttvii^ tivrapKhrttroe Mtnf^ Legutn allegor. 
i. 66, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1) ; De mutatione nominum, L 582, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 3) ; De fortitudine, n, 877, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 6). 

1'^ De mundi opificio, i. 2, MaDg. (Richter, small vol 1) : 6 riv Zku9 voS; 
"^ilhtitptvivrarfii x«i dxprn^pioretTOSf xpurrnw ri ^ dptrii mi Kpumtp q 
tTiorifAin Mil Kpihrup ^ «eurd ro dyuBov xetl aitro to kuXop. 

^^^ Legum cUlegoriae^ L 50, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): iSro/o; — o 
^tof, — Ibid, L 58: 6 ydp 9 xo/ornr* oUfiCiPog tx*** "^^^ ^*^' ^ f*^ ^'^* *^**^ 
«j ^4 Ayivvnr^v kcu cl^$eiprop j ft^ cSr^i xroy, iavroif d^Kft ov h6».- — Quod deus 
sit immutahilis^ 1. 281, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2) : God must be with- 
drawn from all determination (quality) (<«^/^«^fi/y — ncng xo/emrof). 

12' Vita Mom, ii. 92, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4): 'O li' To fMw 
vpurait >f/ft ^ncipj atvrof;* '£yA> itfii 6 &9, ha /^.et^jrrtg ha^optuf^ orrog Tf xttl 
/ut) OVTO; vpwretvtiZi^etx^^^'^t ^i ovhiv SvofAtt %t ifiov re Tetpdirap «Vf<o- 
Tioyurtti, ^ ftoif^ xpovivri r6 ihcti, — Q^od deus sit immtUabilis^ i. 282, 
Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2) : 0' 2' dpct ovU r^ »f »«er«Ai7XTeV, Srt f^n 
Kard TO tUui fitoifOP. *T7ff^£/; yip toff KXr«thafAfid»Of>ttM otvrov, ro Zi 
X^pU uirdpitas oiflfp. — De mutatione ttominunif i. 580, Mang. (Richter, small 
vol. 3). — De somniis, L 655, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 8). 

13® Legum allegoriae^ L 52, Mang. (Richter, small voL 1) : rd fttp dhT^m 
ivthtii K»l ipvifia Km «f»« orrct vhnpup ««i vtptix/^w^ «vrdc 2i vx* nvhtvii 
dXKw vtptix^ftipofi drt us »»l ro* tt&p »vrof i^.^^Ibid. i. 88, Mang. : 
II«JT« ydp xfxAii^Mxfy 0' $tO(, xal hd x«yr«y htXiXvhif^ xcti *f9e» nvli 
Spufitop «lxoXfXoiXf» i»vTw. — Ibid, L 97, Mang. — De confusione lingnarum^ 
i. 425 Mang. (Richter, small vol 2).— Z>e migratione Aftrahami^ L 466, 
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perfection in the creature is derived solely and only from 
Him."' 

2. His Inter77iedicUe Beings}^ God, as the absolutely 
Perfect, cannot enter into direct contact with matter. All 
contact therewith would defile Him.^^ An acting therefore 
of God upon the world and in the world is according to Fhilo 
only possible through the intervention of intermediate causes, 
of interposing powers who establish an intercourse between 
God and the world. For the more precise definition of 
these intermediate beings, four notions, suited to this 
purpose, offered themselves to Fhilo; two belonging to the 
philosophical, two to the religious region. These were the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, the Stoic doctrine of active causes, 
the Jewish doctrine of angels, and the Greek doctrine of 
daemons. All these elements, but chiefly the Stoic doctrine 
of powers, were used by Fhilo in constructing his peculiar 
doctrine of intermediate beings. Before the creation of this 
world of the senses, he teaches, God created the spiritual types 
of all things.*** These types or ideas must however be con- 
ceived of as active causes, as powers which bring disordered 
matter into order.*^ It is by means of these spiritual powers 

Mang. (Richter, small vol. 2). — De somniis^ L 630, Maog. (Richter, small 
vol. 8).— Gfrorer, i. 123 aqq.— Dahne, i. 282 aqq. 

^'^ Legwn alieg. i. 44, Hang. (Richter, small voL 1) : Hctvtrett y*p 
ovBixorf votup e 0f6f, «lXX' uwtp i^i«y to xaifiv xy^oVi ^^^ X^^^^i to i^^vxktif, 
ouru Mtl fitov TO voah' kuI voAv yt ^«XXoy, Sff^ »al roig ^XXo/; Awetotif 
dpxi ToD ^pdp dgrif. 

iss Gomp. Gfrorer, i. 143 sqq. Dahne, i. 161 sqq., 202 sqq. Zeller, iii. 
2, pp. 360-370. Keferstein's above-named Monograph. 

1^ De victinuu offerentihus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small voL 4) : 'Eg 
iKtt97is ydp [t^c vX)};3 virr' iyhpnotv 6 $Ug, oifK i^ti'rreftivoe uMg* ov ydp 
iw 0ifiis drtipov »§ti Trt^vppbhiis vXu; yf/etvui/ r6w thptoifct k»1 pteiKdptop. 

^^ De mundi cpificiOj L 4, Mang. (Richter, smaU vol. 1) : npoX«/3i)ip yip 
i $tOi an $tosy Srt ptiptifiptct ««Xoy ovk d» xori yivotrt »«Xgv ^i^ti vct-pahiiy 
f^strog, oifli ri riif ai90ifrru9 dvwahioify 6 ptvi ^rpog upxirvrop x»t pcmriip iZiap 
dviixopichi, fiov'kviitis roy 6p»ro» rovropi ttiofAOP ^vipticvpyiiotttt 
vpot^irvvop rip po^top^ Uptt xpitf^ipo^ dvupLdr^ kclI 0toftZicrtir» ^»pet- 
Ziiyftari, top oupttiTixop tovtcp dvipydonruiy vpkvfivripou Ptin-tpcp dTtinopieptei^ 
rootiVTU Ttpd^Qprm ttlaBnrd yip% wruxtp tp f«f/vfi yovr«. Gomp. the work 
De mundi opifieio. 

ISA De victinuu offtrentihus, ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, small vol 4) : ntig 
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that God acts in the world. They are His ministers and 
vicegerents, the ambassadors and mediums between God and 
things finite/*^ the \6yoi or partial powers of the universal 
reason.^*' By Moses they are called angels, by the Greeks 
daemons.^^ If according to this they appear to be conceived 
of as independent hypostases, nay as personal beings, other 
assertions again forbid us to take them for decidedly such. 
It IB expressly said, that they exist only in the Divine 
thought^^ They are designated as the infinite powers of the 
infinite God,^^ and thus regarded as an inseparable portion of 
the Divine existence. But it would again be a mistake, on 
the ground of these assertions to deny definitely the personi- 
fication of the Xoyoi or iwdfiei^. The truth is just this, that 
Philo conceived of them both as independent hypostcues and as 
imnuineTU determinations of the Divine existence. And it is an 
apt remark of Zeller's, that this contradiction is necessarily 
required by the premisses of Philo's system. '' He combines 
both definitions without observing their contradiction, nay he 

d9af*»roti ^v»dfii9{»^ Z» trvftcf SvofAtt mi ilicttf Kanxfii^ctro ^p9f re 
yf »of f»»9T0f r^i' ipfitdrroyvaif X«/3tf?» (A^p^i»,'-^De monorchia^ ii. 218 sq., 
Mang. (Richter, small voL 4). 

^'' De Abrahamo, ii. 17 aq., Mang. (Richter, small vol. 4) : Upetl x«i ^t7at 
^V9%ti^ vin^imxnwu mmI vxmpx^i rov xptmv ^fov.— De somniiSf L 642, Mang. 
(Richter, small vol. 8). 

^*' Legttm alUg, i. 122, Mang. (Richter, small vol. 1): rwg dyyihovg 
xml XoVovf mincu. — De somniis^ i. 631, Mang. (Richter, 8): rov; kavnu 
Jioyove mzovpioif uwttritp ^Xttphuf dvooriTJiu.'—'Ihid, i. 640: y}^vx^l 2i 
iUtp d0»pmToi o/ Xoyoi mto/. — On the identity of the 7<oyti with the ideas 
see Heinse, Lehre vom Logos, p. 220. 

^^ De aomniis, i. 638, Mang. (Richter, 8) : d$a»dTots Xey6/f, ws ««Xt?v 
f^oc dyyh<ovs»^^lbid. L 642: rmvrms (viz. pure souls) ^mifMPtis [Atw 
o/ 4xXoi ^iXdvo^M, )f hpis Xoyof dyyiKwi iMt «ctXf<y.— Z>6 gigantibtiSy 
i. 268, Mang. (Richter, 2) : OCg «lxxoi ^iXero^oi laifMvct^y dyyiMve Mnyvng 
ittihp w^kd^uif' yf^X'^ ^ *^^' Mtrd top dipm xnofitpoi, 

^** De mundi opificw^ L 4, Mang. (Rtditer, 1) : As the ideal city, whose 
plan the artist sketches, exists only in his mind, re» mM» rpo^np Mi o j» 
TMir lUip tUtfA^ 4XXoir kp txi^t re'xoy ^ rip imp Xiyp rip rrnvrti h§M09- 
fAi^ttPTtu^Hnd. L 5, Mang. : £/ Zi rig ftfiX^M/; yvptptriptte xipitmtipu 
Toie opcfAMviPi oifZtP &p tnpop tfwoi TOP povrop tJpmt »6a/M«v, 9 4tev Xoy^* i^n 

K09/MV0iWPT0(, 

^^ De sacrificiis AbeKs ei Caini, i. 178, Mang. (Richter, 1) : dxipiyptifog 
ydp tfco';, dxipiypa^^t xm cti lupdfMts minrov. 
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is unable to observe it, because otherwise the intermediary 
rule assigned to the Divine powers would be forfeited, even 
that doable nature, by reason of which they are on the one 
hand to be identical with God, that a participation in the 
Deity may by their means be possible to the finite, and on 
the other hand different from Him, that the Deity, notwith- 
standing this participation, may remain apart from all contact 
with the world." '*' 

With this ambiguous view of the nature of the Buvdfiei^, 
the question as to their origin must also necessarily remain 
undecided. It is true that Philo frequently expresses himself 
in an emanistic sense. But yet he never distinctly formulates 
the doctrine of emanation.^^^ The number of the txfvdfui,^ is 
in itself unlimited.^^ Yet Philo sometimes gives calculations, 
when comprising the individual powers under certain notions of 
species.^^^ He mostly distinguishes two supreme powers : goad-- 
ness and miglU^^ which again are combined and reconciled by 
the Divine Logos, which, so far as it is I'eckoned among the 
powers at all, is the chief of all, the root from which the rest 
proceed, the most universal intermediary between God and the 
world, that in which are comprised all the operations of God.^^^ 

i«i Phihiophu dtr GrUchen, iii 2, p. 365. 

i4f Comp. Zeller, pp. 866-369. — Emanistic^ e.g, De profugis, L 575, 
MaDg. (Riehter, 3) : God is i trpto^irn vnyi, K»l /m^tot* tltwrat. 
ToF ytip 9V(Av$t9ra ToSroy xitfAtit &f*fipn9t,^^Aho De lomniii^ L 688, Mang. 
(Richter, 3). 

^*^ De BQcriJiciis AheUs et Caini, L 173, Mang. (Richter, 1) : dxtpiyptt^ot 
ml ^fiptite, — De confuHone Unguarumj i. 431, Mang. (Richter, 2) : Elg &w 
«' Biii dfitv^wnvf vtpl uvrw ix^ Zvp»ft$i{. 

^** In de profugisi L 660, Mang. (Richter, 3), be counts in all Kr, viz. 
besideB the $tio: Xoyo( the five f<^owing : i vo/vrix^, i fim^iTitxi, i TXm^, 
n ifofto^rriKii, . . .' (the last is wanting). 

^^^ 'AyaHrni and dpxi (De Cherubim, i. 144, Mang., Richter, 1 ; De 
saerificitt AheHs et Caini, i 173, Mang., Richter, 1), t^tpytria, and 
iytf&opimy or i x*f ^'*^ tnd 4 /3iia<X/»9 (bothe2e«oiiiiim,L 645, Mang., 
Richter, 3), i ainpyins and i xohctoript^f (de viciinuu offerentibtUj ii. 
258, Mang., Richter, 4), also i x0/«r/»i9 and i fimviXtxi (becanae G^od 
created the world in consequence of His goodness, so de AhraJuimo, iL 19, 
Mang., Richter, 4. Vita Mom, iL 150, Mang., Richter, 4). 

^«< De pro/ttgis, I 560, Mang. (Richter, 3). Quaest. in Exod. ii. 68, 
p. 514 sq. (GUchter, 7). Contrarj to Zeller, who attempts to understand 
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3. The Logos}^^ *' By the Logos Philo understands tha 
power of God or the active Divine intelligence in general ; he 
designates it as the idea which comprises all other ideas, the 
power which comprises all powers in itself, as the entirety of the 
supersensuous world or of the Divine powers,""* It is neither 
uncreated nor created after the manner of finite things.^^ It 
is the yicegerent and ambassador of God;^'^ the angel or 
archangel which delivers to us the revelations of (rod;^^ the 
instrument by which Gk)d made the world."^ The Logos is 
thus identified with the creative word of Grod.^" But not 
only is it the mediator for the relations of God to the world, 
but also for the relations of the world to God. The Logos 
is the High Priest, who makes intercession for the world 
to God/'^ But notwithstanding this apparently undoubted 
personification of the Logos, what has been said above of the 
Divine powers in general applies here also. *^ The definitions, 
which, according to the presuppositions of our thought, would 

certain passages as saying, that the Logoa is to be conceived of not as the 
root, but as the product or resolt of the two supreme powers (p. 870) ; 
see Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 248 sqq. 

14' Gomp. Gfrbrer, L 168-826. Dahne, L 202 sqq. Zeller, iii. 2, 
pp. 370-386, and the above-named Monographs, especially those of Heinze 
and Soulier. 

"» Zeller, iiL 2, p. 371. 

14* Q^is rerum divinarum heres, i. 501 sq., Mang. (Richter, 3) : ovrt dyitf 
»nTO{ US 6 0t9t &it, oSrt ytvniTOs ttg Pfitttg, d^hd fiiffO{ r«» dKpmt, d/A^vripois 

6,U1ififVMP. 

^^ Quis rer. div. her. 2.c..* x^ra/Sivn); rev iytftitoc xpof to yx«»ooF. 

101 Leg, aUegor, L 122, Mang. (Riditer, 1) : ro» dyytMf, og iari Xoyo^'* 
— De confusione linguaruvif L 427, Mang. (Richter, 2) : rev icptnv/^wow ainw 
Xoyof, ro9 dyyikw vptofivrarop, &i dp^dyytXw vcXvmvfAOp ixdpxtPtat. 
— De somniis, i. 656, Mang. (Richter, 3). — Qnis rer, div. her, L 501, /n. 
(Richter, S).—Quaest. in Exod. ii. 13, p. 476 (Richter, 7). 

1'^ Leg. allegor. i. 106, Mang. fin. (Richter, 1) : 2Ktd 0tau li o X^s 
mifTov hrift ^ Ktt^dxtp opydvu iFpwrxfiHoetfAtvfis iiMv/^oiroiu. — De Cherubim^ 
i. 162, Mang. (Richter, 1) : ^vpivue ydp atriw ^fv ttirrou [rov tU^ptcv] row 
0so», u^ ov ylyovfy* vXi}» ^f rd riffvupct «Toi;(fm, i£ «» wvtKpd^fT Spy»ifo» 
Zi Tioyop 0SOV, hi ov »«rft9xfi/«9^}i* rv; if KarawKtv^g ahimwri^M dya$6^ 
rirroi rov Zrifnovpyov. 

"« Leg. alleg. i. 47, Mang. (Richter, 1). De sacr\f. Abel el Cain. 1 165, 
Mang. (Richter, 1). Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos, p. 230. 

1^4 2>e gigantibus, L 269, Mang./n. (Richter, 2) : o' dpxt*pi^s Xoye^ iv)<«f- 
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require the personality of the Logos, are crossed in Philo by 
such as make it impossible, and the peculiarity of his mode 
of conception consists in his not perceiving the contradiction 
involved in making the idea of the Logos oscillate obscurely 
between personal and impersonal being. This peculiarity is 
equally misunderstood, when Philo's Logos is regarded absolutely 
as a person separate from God, and when on the contrary it is 
supposed that it only denotes God under a definite relation, 
according to the aspect of His activity. According to Philo's 
opinion the Logos is both, but for this very reason neither 
one nor the other exclusively ; and he does not perceive, that 
it is impossible to combine these definitions into one notion." ^^ 
"But Philo cannot dispense with these definitions. With 
him the Logos, like all the Divine powers, is only necessary, 
because the supreme God Himself can enter into no direct 
contact with the finite ; it must stand between the two and 
be the medium of their mutual relation ; and how can it be 
this unless it were different from both, if it were only a 
certain Divine property ? In this case we should have again 
that direct action of God upon finite things, which Philo 
declares inadmissible. On the other hand the Logos must 
now indeed be again identical with each of the opposites 
which it was to reconcile, it must likewise be a property 
of God as a power operative in the world. Philo could not 
without contradiction succeed in combining the two." ^^ 

Philo was, as it seems, the first to postulate, under the 
name of the Logos, such an intermediate being between God 

rpi^i9 dfl »«i ax^'Xoi^iip h Tolg iyiots ^^^»vt ^v9»/Atpos,-^De migratioTie 
Abrahami, L 452, Mang. (Richter, 2) : roy dpxf*P*» T^oyop. — De profugis^ 
L 562, MoDg. (Richter, 3) : "kiyofitif ydp, ro9 dp}cf%piet wk oti'^wxojr, d'Kkd 
^6yoif BtU» thctt, v»mi9 ovx itt^vaiuw /uomjf, tkkhoi xal tixovvitip ait»npiei>rii» 
dfthoxfif. — Quis rer. div, her. i. 501, Mang. fin, (Richter, 3) : 'O V atinog 
iKtriis f4.h hrt rou $pnTOu KVip»i»oinos eul vpcf to ci$$ttpTOit. — Vita MosiSy 
ii. 155, Mang. (Richter, 4) : 'Aj>aiy»«fo» ydp {» roy Upvptivoif r^ rou mv/iou 

ificuprnfiiAr^if KtiX xnpieyittit aUpBopenaTOiw ayafiup. 
Jw Zeller, iu. 2, p. 878. 
"« Zeller, iil 2, p. 380 sq. 
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and tlie world.^*' Points of contact for his doctrine lay in 
both Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. In 'the former 
it was chiefly the doctrine of the loisdam of God, and in the 
second place, that of the Spirit and the Word of God, which 
Philo took up. From the Platonic philosophy it was the 
doctrine of ideas and of the seal of the world, which he 
utilized for his purpose. But it is the Stoic doctrine of the 
Deity as the active reason of the world, which is the nearest 
to hi& " We need only to strip off from this Stoic doctrine 
of the Logos, its pantheistic element, by distinguishing the 
Logos from the Deity, and its materialistic element by dis- 
tinguishing it from organized matter, to have the Philonean 
Logos complete.** "* 

4. J%e creation and preservation of the world?^ All exist- 
ence cannot however, the intermediate beings notwithstanding, 
be traced back to God. For the evil, the imperfect can in no 
wise, not even indirectly, have its cause in God.^^ It origi- 
nates from a second* principle, from matter {v\% or stoically 
oifata). This is the formless, lifeless, unmoved, unordered 
mass devoid of properties, from which God, by means of the 
Logos and the divine powers, formed the world.^^ For only 

1A7 Iq the Wisdom of Solomon the Divine word is certainly once per- 
sonified as elsewhere wisdom is. But this is merely a poetical personi- 
fication, not an actual hypostatificaiion. The aathor applies the term 
Wisdom of Qod to represent the notion of an intermediary hypostasis, so 
far as he entertains it Comp. also Grimm on the passage. In the 
Targoms the ** word of God ** (Memra) certainly plays a role similar to 
that of the Logos in Phila But these were very probably already under 
his influence. 

i<s ZeUer, iii. 2, p. 885. 

!<• Comp. Gfibrer, L 827 sqq. Dahne, i. 170 sqq., 246 sqq. Zeller, iiL 2, 
pp. 886-893. 

^^ Comp. ZeUer, iii. 8, p. 886, note 1. 

1^^ De mundi opificioy L 5, Mang. (Richter, 1) : Matter is f£ ittvr^s 
MrmMTOSt AvMtf^ dyl/vx9(f ^(^oxoiomrof, dfmpfMoritifj d9Vf/t^tt»ms ^frnf.-^ 
Qttu rerum dioinarum heret, L 492, Mang. Jin. (Richter, 8) : ri^ rt AfAo^ow 
»«i 4x0109 rif oX«jr oMmp. — De pro/vgis, i 647, Mang. (Richter, 8) : nr^ 
iSro/oy »ml dvtlZtw xml d9xn/*mTi9T0P ovcimw, — Ibid, : f tLvotof vAn.— 2fe 
vicHnuu offerentihus^ ii. 261, Mang. (Richter, 4): dfiop^os vXn. — Ibid.: 
drtifv xni wt^pfUpns i^ns* — De crtatione principum^ ii. 867, Mang. 
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a forming of the world and not creation in its proper sense 
is spoken of in Philo, since the origin of matter is not in God, 
but it is placed as a second principle beside Hiiii. And the 
preservation of the world as well as its formation is effected 
by means of the Logos and the Divine powers. Nay the 
former is in truth but a continuation of the latter ; and what 
we call the laws of nature are but the totality of the regular 
Divine operations,*®* 

6. Anthropology}^ It is in anthropology, where Philo 
chiefly follows the Platonic doctrine, that the dualistic basis 
of bis system comes most strongly to light. Philo here starts 
from the assumption, that the entire atmosphere is filled with 
souls. Of these it is the angels or demons dwelling in 
its higher parts who are the mediums of God's intercourse 
with the world.*'* Those on the contrary who remain nearer 
to the earth, are attracted by sense and descend into mortal 
bodies.*^ Consequently the soul of man is nothing else than 
one of those Divine powers, of those emanations of Deity, 
which in their original state are called angels or daemons. It 
is only the life-sustaining, sensitive soul that originates by 
generation, and indeed from the aeriform elements of the seed ; 
I'eason on the contrary enters into man from without.*** The 

(Richter, 5): M^vvii ^ 19 rw Ko^fiw yinfftg n kmI Ztominvis. Tei ydp f^tj 
orr« fXMAMfy tls to that, ra^ip f £ drttiUe, tial l£ Axuittv vo/oruritf, x»i i| 
«yoj(toiW 6fMtvTirr»iy Kul f£ iT%pvrirrm» ravTcrnrms^ zml i| tUKCHfUpireiP x«i 
ditap/n6ort»9 xotpmvlai Keti mpfAQpim{^ xal U fith Anoirnrfii ivvnrraty in li 
CKvrovg (piis IpyaaafAwos. *Afi yip wn» tTTSfin^ii avrf Km railf ivspyirtoip 
mvTW Zupttfutfft ri vTinptfAtJiig rnf x^'V^'^f ova/«f fisrctxoittp Kai ptffi»pfM^ta0ctt 
xpoe r^M dfittpv. 

"« Comp. Zeller, iii. 2, p. 389 sq. 

"« Comp. Gfrorer, i. 873-416. mhne, i. 288-340. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
893-402. 

*** De somniin, L 642, Mang. (Richter, 8). 

'«» De gigantibiu, i. 263 sq., Mang. (Richter, 2). 

"• De mundi oplficio, i. 15, Mang. (Richter, 1): 'H 2i [« kIpwhs] o/c 
rtx^emf^ 4 Kvpittrtpop f/xiiir, fli»f4r/Xqxroc rlx>»9 ^«oxAfirrM rify ptip uypdp 
woiap fig rd rov citfimroi ptihui Kttl piipn Ztaptptowei, ri}jr li xpivptxrtK^p f/$ 
f^S T9f '4^vx^S IvpdpmSf riip rt BpiTcriK^p xml 7^p aiaBnriKip, T^v ydp rou 
Tioytcpicu r»pyp uvip^triop, lid roy; ^dcxoprats fiupmitp nvrtv 
inivitptHf 4tlop Ktti mtliop opTtu 
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human wpoifia is thus an emanation of Deity : God breathed 
His spirit into man.^^ — ^The body as the animal part of man 
is the source of all evil, it is the prison to which the spirit is 
banished/® the corpse which the soul drags about with it,"* 
the coffin or the grave, from which it will first awake to true 
lifa^^ Sense as such being evil, sin is innate in man.^'^ No 
one can keep himself free from it, even if he were to live 
but a day.^'* 

6. Ethic}^ According to these anthropologic assumptions 
it is self-evident, that the chief principle of ethic is the tUmast 
passible renunciation of sensuousness, the extirpation of desire and 
of the passions. Hence among philosophical systems, the Stoic 
must be most of all congenial to Philo in the matter of ethic 
It is this that he chiefly embraces, not only in its fundamental 
thought of the mortification of the senses, but also in single 
statements, as in the doctrine of the four cardinal virtues "* and 
of the four passions.^^^ Like the Stoics he teaches, that there 

1*' Quod detenus potiori insidiatur^ L 206 sq., Mang. (Bichter, 1).— Z>e 
mundi opificio, i. 82, Mang. (Richter, 1). — De specialibtts Ugibus^ ii. 856, 
Mang. (Richter, 5).-*Q«» rerum divinarum hens, L 480 sq., 498 sq., Maug. 
(Kichter, 8). 

iM A$9ftmripioB, De ebrittate^ L 872, /n., Mang. (Richter, 2). Leg. 
dOegor. i. 95, suh.fin.^ Mang. (Richter, 1). De migratiane Abrdkami^ L 487, 
sub Jin, , Mang. (Richter, 2). 

i«* Ns»^eir vifitm, Leg. aUegor. L 100 aq., Mang. (Richter, 1). De 
gtgantibus^ i, 264, med. Mang. (Richter, 2). Tov yffvxnt iyytorti Jjm», ev 

De Agricultura Noe, i. 805, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

^^^ Ampta^ n ro^oCi De migratione Abrahami, i 488, sub JSn,^ Mang, 
(Richter, 2),'^oiift»j Leg, aUegor, L 65, sub Jin,, Mang. (Bichter, 1). 

1'^ Vita Mosis, ii 157, Mang. (Richter, 4) : irarrl ytpmrf %a\ &» 

^^' De mutatione nomtnum, i. 585, Mang. (Richter, 8) : Ti; ydp, is i 
'I«/3 ^uff/, Kafitipos oixo fvTTOUy k»1 &¥ f/tltt n/Atpu frriv ^ ^tni (Job xiy. 
4 8q.). 

17' Ck>mp. Gfrorer, I 415 sqq. mhne, L 841-428. Zeller, iii. 2, pp. 
402-416. Fiankel in the above-cited article. Kahler, Das Gewissen, L 1 
(1878), p. 171 sqq. 

^74 ^pofjifgtg^ ou^poavpvi^ dfhpieit hKtuMvufit Leg, allegor. L 56, Mang. 
(Richter, 1), and frequently. 

*'* Leg, aUegor, L 114, subjin., Mang. (Richter, 1). 
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is only one good, morality ; "^ like them he requires freedom 
from all passions/^ and the greatest possible simplicity of 
life ; "® like them he also is a cosmopolitan.*'' But with all 
this affinity Philo's ethic still essentially differs from the Stoic 
The Stoics refer man to his own strength; according to 
Philo, man, as a sensuous being, is incapable of liberating 
himself from sensuousness : for this he needs the help of Gk)d, 
It is God who plants and promotes the virtues in the soul 
of man. Only he, who honours Him and yields himself to 
His influence, can attain to perfection.^ True morality is, 
as Plato teaches, the imitation of the Deity.*^* In this 
religious basis of ethic Philo is very decidedly distinguished 
from the Stoics. Political activity, and practical morality in 
general, have a value only so far as they are a necessary 
medium for contending against eviL*^' But knowledge also 
must subserve this one object, and hence ethic is the most 
important part of philosophy/^ Nevertheless the purity of 

^^' MeW tUmt TO ««Aojr dyctiitf Depasteritate Catnip L 251, tni^.,,Mang. 
(Richter, 2). 

^'7 Leg. allegor. i. 100, Mang. (Richter, 1) : 'O if «pi;, i «)o»i fg imtnns 
ioTt fA^x^mpou Aid rovro h fih 9^nu^i^ ovx iipivxtrm r« x«p»«r«», /c^m; It 
«vrjf; ^«vXo^ iItoAmm/. — Ibid, L 113, vnit,: Mnvc^e )i iXw ri» ^ftov 
iKTiftPUM »«fi dieo»6vru» oTtrat 2tiy r^{ ^^fX^9 ^ fUTptOTtt^imw^ mXT^d 

^78 De somniis, i. 639-665, Mang. (Richter, 9),^Leg. aUeffor. L 115, 
MaDg. (Richter, 1). — Quad deterius potiori inndiatur^ i. 198, wit., Mang. 
(Richter, 1). 

i7» See Zeller, iii. 2, p. 404. 

'^^^ Leg. allegor. L 53, init.^ Ifasg. (Richter, 1) : vpiwu rf hf ^vrtuu» k»\ 
oiKtZofinh h yf/tfx^ T«i; tiptrag.'^Ibid. L 60 : *0r«» f«/3fi 6 pwg iuvrov umi 
iavrof ipiMyxfi ^fji, aoTrtp o ytX«f 'l9««», rmnKmvT§t 6fio7<oyimf riif Tpi^ rd# 
orra Tomrett, '£«; H mvroM uxoriinrsti ttg airtiv rtifOSf fAaxpdp d^iarnKt rov 
vaipax^pup iiu »«(i o/AolX<tyU9 etvrf, Kfti ydp avri roDro to f§o^oXoyfio^«i/ 
jvoirrioy, on f^yov torijr ov^i t^; ^f^X^St «XX« rov ^cUpottroe tft^rfj Btou to 
tvx0piOTO9. — Ibid. L 131 : ainrof y»p [o' Kupiof] Trarip *oTt ri^g rtXttt^ ^wtts, 
pTfiipup f jr rms ypuxt^U ««(^ ytppttp ro tu^at/MPttp. 

^^^ De mundi opifido, i. 35, inii.^ Mang. (Richter, 1). — De deccdogo^ ii. 
193, init.^ Mang. (Richter, 4). — De caritaUy ii 404, iniL^ Mang. (Richter, 
h). — De migrcUioM Abrahami, L 456, med. 463, Mang. (Richter, 2). 

!»' See ZeUer, iiL 2, p. 406 sq. 

^^ De mutatione nomitium, L 589, Mang. (Richter, 3) : Ka^i^np Itplpm 
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life attained by such self-knowledge is not the ultimate and 
supreme object of human development. On the contrary tlie 
origin of man being transcendental, the object of his develop- 
nient is likewise transcendental. As it was by falling away 
from God that he was entangled in this life of sense, so must 
he struggle up from it to the direct vision of Ood, This 
object is attainable even in this earthly life. For the truly 
wise and virtuous man is lifted above and out of himself, and 
in such ecstasy beholds and recognises Deity itself. His own 
consciousness sinks and disappears in the Divine light ; and 
tlie Spirit of God dwells in him and stirs him like the strings 
of a musical instrument.^^ He, who has in this way attained 
to the vision of the Divine, has reached the highest degree of 
earthly happiness. Beyond it lies only complete deliverance 
from this body, that return of the soul to its original incor- 
poreal condition, which is bestowed on those who have kept 
themselves free from attachment to this sensuous body.^^ 

ct/3fy ^fTie;, f/ f^i KUpxif olrrtKti yiyoiro, ro9 ttvrop Sf rpOTmw whiw ^vr/o- 
XoyiWf, 1/ fjL^ fM'Kkoi Mfrii9i9 tlfir^s tptyKUP ».r.X. — De agricultura iVbe, L 
802, Mang. (Richter, 2). In both paasages Philo compares physics to the 
plaDtB and trees ; logic to the hedges and fences ; ethic to the fruits. He 
praises the Easenes for exclusively occupying themselves with ethic (Qmd 
omnis probiu liber, n. 458, Mang.). 

^^* Philo tliUB addresses the soul in Quuf rerttm divinarum heres. i. 482, 
Mang. (Richter, .S) : vtun^p direZptiSt xctl iKtrrn^i ffcciimv;, Km$»Tip 0/ jm^i//3«c»- 
nZrrti k»1 xmrtxif^ufn, fimK^fv^uom, Kttl $io^opn^tt9tt ttmrm ripa rpo^nrtfUh 
i'TtBiiti9(*69, 'Ki>Sov9ti»9T9C yoip xml wk trt wvnf f» havr^ hapoine^ «XX' ipdtT 
wpaiti^ vtcofinptipns ««i iKpci/AviPvms ».r.X. Quis renim divinarum heres, L 
508 sqq., Mang. (Richter, S), especially I 511 (where Philo dilates at 
length upon the ecstatic state). 

'^* De Ahrahamo, iL 87, Mang. (Richter, 4): Wisdom teaches, roy 
fixpMTOp P9f*i^U9 fti9 ffiiffsp y^vxns^ «XX«i )c*'pto,u6p xai hm^tvitp dvo ffitfAarogf 
ohp {xtffv MT/ovaq;. *H7i0i 2c, ig ip rfi KOfffnoTrotttf Bf^^Xcir*/, 9'ttpd ^mv.-^ 
Leg, aUegor. i. 65 (Richter, 1) : ES »»i ' HprnKXttrog xmrd. rwr^ Mvuvii^c 
««6Xef/^9V«f rf ^yfimrt' 0ti9l ydp' " Z«i^ft» top txupmp Bmpttrop, rt^piKpLpttp 
2* r^y hxupup /9/oy»" «; pvp ptip, Srt ip^iiptsp, TS$piHKvicts riis yj/vx^Sf "'^^ dg tip 
h vifAttrt rtp oupntrt iprtrvptfitvpiiptis' tl Zi «7rofidpo4pctPj r^f >^VX9^ ^*^ns rop 
/2/oy /3/ov, »»l tiriiXT^m'ypiipns »«»oy x«i PiKpou rov wplirov citpimro{. For 
those who have not freed themselves from sense, Philo has to accept, after 
the occurrence of natural death, a transition to another body, that is a 
transmigration 0/ souls. See Zeller, iil 2. 397 
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Pliilo's influence upon the two circles, which he had 
chiefly in view, viz. Judaism and lieathenism, was impaired 
by the fact, that from his time onward Jewish Hellenism in 
general gradually lost in importance. On the one hand, the 
Pharisaic tendency gained strength in the Dispersion also, on 
the otlier Hellenistic Judaism was, in respect of its influence 
upon heathen circles, repressed, nay altogether dissolved by 
Christianity, which was now in its prime. Hence Judaeo- 
Hellenistic philosophy had gradually to give place to its 
stronger rival in both regions. Its influence was nevertheless 
still considerable. Jewish Babbis and heathen neo-Platonists 
were more or less affected by it Its strongest and most 
enduring influence was however exercised, in a direction which 
still lay outside Philo's horizon, upon the development of 
Christian dogma. The New Testament already shows unmis< 
takeable traces of Philonean wisdom ; and almost all the 
Greek Fathers of the first century, the apologists as well as 
the Alexandrians, the Gnostics as well as their adversaries, and 
even the great Greek theologians of subsequent centuries 
have, some more some less, either directly or indirectly, 
consciously or unconsciously drawn from Philo. But to 
follow out these traces lies beyond the province of this work.^** 

!()''> Compare on the history of Philo's influence, Siegfried, Philo, pp. 
273-899. 
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Abbahah, book of, iii. 148. 

Accusations against the Jews, iii 263 ; 
concerning their ori^n, 264 ; want 
of culture, 264 ; atheism, 266 ; sacri- 
fice of a Greek, 266 ; worship of the 
emperor, 267 ; social isolation, 267 ; 
circumcision, 269; abstinence from 
swine's flesh, 269 ; observance of the 
Sabbath, 269. 

Adam, books of, iii. 147. 

Amarkelin, i. 263. 

Apion, iii 257. 

Apollonius Molon, iii. 251. 

Apologetic, iii 248, 262. 

Aquila and Theodotion, iii. 168. 

Ansteas, iii 208, 806. 

Aristobulus, iii. 237. 

Artapanus, iii 206. 

Assumptlo Mosis, the, iii. 73. 

Augustus, worship of, at Caesarea, i 
16 sq. 

Baruch, the Apocalypse of, iii 83. 
Baruch, book of, iii 188 ; date of its 
composition, 191. 

Canon, the, i 310. 

Chaberim, name explained, ii. 22. 

Chaeremon, iii 255. 

Cleanness and uncleanness, ordinances 
concerning, ii. 106. 

Cleanness or uncleanness of earthen 
vessels, ii 107 ; of wooden, leathern, 
bone and glass vessels, 108. 

Cleodemus (or Malchus), iii 209. 

Coins and worship of Dora, i. 17 ; Ptole- 
mais, 17 ; Damascus, 18 ; Kanatha 
and Philadelphia, 19 ; Scythopolis, 
19 ; Decapohs, 20 ; Samaria, 20 ; 
Sepphoris, 21 ; Tiberias, 21. 

Constitution of Jewish communities 
in the Dispersion, ii 243; their 
internal organization, 243 ; their 
political position, 252. 

Culture, Hellenic, diffusion of, i. 11. 

Culture, state of, in general, i 1. 

Daoon, worship of, i 14. 
Daniel, additions to, iii 188. 



Daniel, book of, iii 49. 

Demetrius, iii. 200. 

Derceto or Atargatis, worship of, i 
13 sq. 

Development of the Messianic ho]>e, 
historical survey of the, ii 137 ; 
apocryphal books of the Old Testa- 
ment, 138 ; the Jewish Sibyllines, 
139 ; book of Enoch, 141 ; Psalterium 
Salomonis, 142 ; Assumptio Mosis, 
144; book of Jubilees. 146; New 
Testament, 148 ; popular tumults, 
149 ; Apocalypses oi Baruch and 
Ezra, 150. 

Diogenes, letter of, iii. 317. 

Dislike of the Graeco-Roman world to 
the Jews, ii 296. 

Dispersion, the, extent of, ii 220. 

Districts east of Lake of Gennesareth, 
i4. 

Dusares, worship of, i 22. 

Eldab and Modad, iii. 129. 
Ely ah, apocalypse of, iii. 129. 
Enoch, book of, iii. 54 ; the original 

writing, 61 ; the allegories, 66 ; the 

Noachian portions, 69. 
Epic poetry and the drama, iii. 222. 
Epic poet, the, Philo, iii 222. 
Erubh, appointments concerning the, 

ii 120. 
Essence, the, ii 188 ; their daily labour, 

197 ; ethics, manners and customs 

of, 198 ; theology of, 202. 
Essenism, nature and origin of, ii. 205 *, 

influence of Buddhism, 216 ; Par- 

secism, 216 ; Pythagoreanism upon, 

216. 

Fasting, rules concerning, ii. 118. 

Gaicbs, Greek, in cities of Palestine, 

i. 23>28, 82-34. 
Genesis, the smaller, iii 136. 
Gentiles, participation of, in the worship 

at Jeiusalem, i 299. 
Gentiles, varying decrees of observance 

of the ceremonial Taw by, ii. 311. 
God-fearing Gentiles, ii 314. 
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Grace before and after meals, iL 117. 

Greek architecture, i. 34 ; music, 86 ; 
plastic art, 86 ; writing, 86 ; trade 
and industry, 87, and coinage iu 
Palestine, 38. 

Greek and Latin words in the Mishna, 
i. 46, 47. 

Greek and Roman coins, i. 28- 40 ; 
articles of commerce, 41-46 ; do- 
mestic utensils, 45, in Palestine. 

Greek poets, for^ verses of, iii. 294. 

lUoGADAH, the, i. 889. 

Haggadic treatment of the history of 

the Creation, etc., i. 842. 
Halachah and Hag^ah, L 829. 
Halachic Midrash, i. 831. 
Heathen idolatry and non-observance 

of the Levitical law guarded against, 

i. 62, 54. 
Hecataeus, iiL 802. 
Hellenism in the Jewish region, L 29. 
Hellenism in non- Jewish r^ons, ill. 
Hellenistic towns, constitutions of, i. 

67-60. 
Hermippus, iiL 817. 
High pnest, fVinctions of the, i. 254. 
High priests, i. 195; list of, 197; 

persons described as Jifx*^' ^^^ ^^^ 

found in, 203. 
Historical works of Philo, iii. 219. 
Historiography, iii. 6 ; Maccabees, first 

book of, 7. 
Holy Scripture, canonical dignity of, 

i. 806. 
Houses, letting of, to Gentiles for- 
bidden, i. 55. 
Hyrcanus, Chronicles of, iii. 8. 
Hystaspes, iii. 292. 

Isaiah, martyrdom of, iiL 141. 

Jbremtah, the letter of, iii. 195. 
Jerusalem, the only cit^ proper, L 161. 
Jesus the son of Sirach, iiL 28 ; 

Greek translation of, 27 ; Hebrew 

text of, 27. 
Jewish communities recognised by the 

State, ii. 260 ; administer their own 

funds, 260; exercise jurisdiction 

over their members, 262. 
Jewish law, the, a law of ritual, i. 837. 
Jewish region, ^reefold division of, L 2. 
Jewish propagandism, success of, ii. 

297 ; testimony of Josephus to, 805 ; 

of Seneca and Dio Caasius to, 807 ; 

of the Acts, 808; of Horace and 

Juvenal, 808. 
Jewish temple at Leontopolis, iL 28. 
Jewish temtorv, the strictly, i. 149. 
Jews admitted to rights of Roman 

citizenship, iL 276. 



Jews, the, admitted in some towns to 
rights of citizenship, iL 271. 

Jews, exemption of, from military ser- 
vice, iL 264. 

Jews of the Dispersion, religions life 
of, U. 281. 

Jews, position of, in mainly heathen 
communities, L 148. 

John Hyrcanus, histor^ of, iiL 13. 

Josephus, works of, iiL 221. 

Jubuees, the book of, iii. 134. 

Judaea, division of, into toparchies, L 
157. 

Judaism, extension of, L 1. 

Judaism, foreign influences on, L 850. 

Judaism in the Dispersion, iL 219. 

Judaism, position of, with respect to 
heathenism, i. 51. 

Judaism treated as a reUgio UcUot ii. 
259. 

Judith, book of, iiL 82. 

Justus of Tiberias, iii. 222. 

Lanouaob, Greek, knowledge of, L 

48-50. 
Language, Latin, use of, L 50, 51. 
Language, the, of Jewish population, 

L 8. 
Law of Moses, canonical, L 806. 
Legendary works, Lost, iii. 146. 
L^ends, the sacred, iiL 182. 
Levites, the, L 228; their courses, 

225 ; residence, 229. 
Life under the law, iL 90. 
Literati, Greek, in Palestine, L 28, 29. 
Literature, historical, Graeco^ewish, 

iii. 195. 
Literature, the Graeoo- Jewish, iiL 156. 
literature, the Palestinian Jewish, 

m. 1. 
Local courts, i. 151 sqq. 
Lysimachus, iiL 254. 

Maccabees, firat book of, iii. 7. 

Maccabees, second book of, iii. 210 } 
date of, 218. 

Maccabeeis, third book of, iiL 216 ; date 
of, 218. 

Maccabees, fourth book of, iiL 244. 

Magic and magical spells, books of, 
iii. 151. 

Manasseh, Prayer of, iii. 188. 

Mementoes, the three, iL 111. 

Messiah, the sufibring, iL 184. 

Messianic hope, the, iL 126 ; the dis- 
tinction of the later from the older, 
129. 

Messianic theology, systematic state- 
ment of, iL 154 ; the last tribulation, 
154 ; Elgah as forerunner, 156 ; the 
appearinff of the Messiah, 158 ; last 
attack of hostile powers, 164 ; de- 
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strnction of hostile powers, 165 ; 
renoyation of Jenisalem, 168 ; 

fdthering of the dispersed, 169 ; 
ingdom of glory in Palestine, 170 ; 
renovation of the world, 177 ; the 
general resurrection, 179. 
Moses and his time, iii. 149. 
Moses, apocryphal literature regarding, 

iiL 149. 
Musicians, sacred, the, i 270. 

Nabrative, hortatory, iii. 32. 
Native and Greek religions, mixture 

of, i. 18. 
Kicephorus, stichometry of, iii 125. 

Opfokents, the literary, iii. 249. 

Palestine, Jewish population of, i. 1. 

Palestinian Jewish literature, iii. 1 ; 
native historical works, 8 ; pseudepi- 
graphic writings, 44. 

Pharisaic ^ty proceeded from the 
scribes, ii. 9. 

Pharitiaism, history and oriein of, ii. 25. 

Pharisaism, religious ana dogmatic 
views of, ii. 12 ; politics of, 17. 

Pharisees and Sadaucees, ii. 1 ; testi- 
mony of Josephus concerning, 2 ; of 
the Mishna, 5. 

Pharisees, name of, explained, ii 19. 

Pharisees, the, ii. 10. 

Philo, iiL 248. 

Philo the Jewish philosopher, life and 
writings of, iiL 821 ; Quaestiones et 
Bolutiones, 827 ; Legum allegoriarum, 
lib. i. ii. and iiL, 881 ; De Cherubim 
et flammeo gladio, 832 ; De sacrificiis 
Abelis et Caini, 882 ; Quod deterius 
potior! insidiari soleat, 883 ; De 
posteritate Caini sibi visi sapientis 
et quo pacto sedem mutat, 833 ; De 
gigantious, 334; De agricultura, 
885; De ebrietate, 885; De 
sobrietate, 835 ; De confusione 
linguarum, 835 ; De migratione 
Abrahami, 885 ; Quis rerum divin- 
arum haeres sit, 836 ; De congressu 
quaerendae eruditionis causa, 836 ; 
De profugis, 887 ; De mutatione 
nominum, 837 ; De somniis, 837 ; 
Delineation of the Mosaic legisla- 
tion for non-Jews, 838 ; De muiidi 
opificio, 839 ; De Abrahamo, 841 ; 
De Josepho, 341 ; De decalogn, 842 ; 
De specialibus legibus, 848 ; De 
fortitudine, 345 ; De praemiis et 
poenis, 847 ; Vita Mosis, 848 ; 
Quod omnis probus liber, 849 ; 
Adversus Flaccum, 849 ; De pro- 
videntia, 854 ; De Alexandra et 
quod propriam rationem muta ani- 
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malia habcant, 355 ; 'T^»iiri»ai, 355 ; 
nipi 'iwia'tatf, 356 ; the lost books, 
356 ; spurious works, 357. 

Philo, the doctrine of, iiL 862 ; a 
Greek philosopher, 364 ; remained a 
Jew, 365 ; his allegorical interpreta- 
tion, 367 ; his double mission, 367 ; 
his doctrine of God, 369 ; inter- 
mediate beings, 371 ; the Logos, 
374 ; creation and preservation of 
the world, 876 ; anthropology, 377 ; 
ethic, 378 ; influence, 381. 

PhUosophy, iii. 228. 

Philosophy, Greek, influence of, iii. 
233. 

Pirke Aboth, the, iii. 30. 

Poet, the tragic, Ezekiel, iiL 225. 

Police, duties of, to the temple, ful- 
filled by priests and Levites, i. 264. 

Prayers, legal appointments concern- 
ing, iL 115. 

Presidents, functions of the, i. 259. 

Priesthood, the, a distinct order, L 
207 ; a sacred order, 213. 

Priesthood, the, and temple worship, 
i. 207. 

Priests, emoluments of, L 230 ; first- 
lings and tithes, 231 ; portions of 
offerings, 232 ; dues independent of 
sacrifices, 237 ; extraordinary offer- 
ings, 245. 

Priests, pedigree, the primary requisite 
in, i. 210 ; regulations concerning 
marriage of, 210 ; must be free from 
physical defect, 21 4 ; consecration of, 
214 ; twenty-four families or courses 
of, 216. 

Propaganda, Jewish, under a heathen 
mask, iiL 270. 

Prophecies, pseudepigraphic, iii. 44 ; 
contents, 45 ; form, 46. 

Prophecies, pseudepigraphic, the lost, 
iii. 124. 

Prophets and historical books also 
canonical, i. 808. 

Proselytes, ii. 291, 816 ; baptism of, 
321 ; obli^tious of, 824. 

Proseuchae, ti. 73. 

Public worship, imposts for defraying 
expense of, i. 249 ; free-will offerings 
for, 253. 

Purification, different kinds of, iL 109. 

Rabbi, title of, L 815. 

Rabbinical power, increase of, after the 

fall of Jerusalem, L 865. 
Rabbis, legislative power of, L 828. 
Helicons, native, i. 11. 
Retribution, divine, faith in, iL 91. 

Sabbath sanctification, iL 96. 
Sabbath, thirty -nine jirohihited works 
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on the, ii. 97 ; other employments 
forbidden, 102. 

Sacrifices, public and priyate, i. 279. 

Sadducean party proceeded from the 
priests, ii. 9. 

Sadducees, the, ii. 29 ; distinctive 
marks of, 29, 84, 86, 39. 

Samaritans, the, i. 5 ; position of 
Judaism proper with respect to, 7. 

Sanhedrim, the supreme, in Jerusalem, 
its history, i. 165 ; its composition, 
174 ; president, 180 ; jurisdiction, 
184 ; time and place of meeting, 190; 
its judicial procedure, 193. 

School and synagogue, ii. 44. 

School, the, ii. 46 ; subject of instruc- 
tion, 50. 

Schools of Hillel and Shammai, i. 361. 

Scribes, labours of, gratuitous, L 317. 

Scribes, professional employment of, i. 
320. 

Scribes, the, and their activity in 
general, i. 312 ; real teachers of the 
people, 813. 

Scribes, the most famous, i. 351 ; the 
fiye pairs of, 356. 

Scriblsm, i. 306. 

Scripture lessons, ii. 79 ; sermon, 82. 

Scripture literature, revision and com- 
pletion of, iii. 175. 

Segan, functions of the, i. 257. 

Septuagint, the, iii. 159 ; accepted by 
the Jews of the dispersion, 163. 

Service, morning, the, 1. 292 ; evening, 
297. 

Service, the daily, i. 273. 

Sheroa, the, ii. 83. 

Shemoueh £sreli, the, ii. 85. 

Sibyllines, the, iii. 271 ; survey of the 
contents of, 277 ; date of composi- 
tion, 280. 

Small pieces of Jewish origin under 
heathen names, iii. 316. 

Solomon as an author of magic, iii. 
152. 

Solomon, Psalms of, iii. 17. 

Solomon, wisdom of, iii. 230. 

Synimaclius, iii. 169. 

Synagogue, the, ii 52 ; presupposes a 



religious community, 65 ; officials of, 
56 ; religious discipline, 60 ; rules 
of, 63 ; Decern otiosi, 67 ; the build- 
ing, 68. 
Synagogue, order of Diyine worship in, 
il 75. 

Temple, topographical observations 
on, i. 280. 

Temple tribute and festival pilgrimages 
of the Jews of the Dispersion, ii. 
288. 

Temple, vocal and instrumental music 
in the, i. 290. 

Tbeodotus, iii. 224. 

Tobit, book of, iii. 37. 

Towns in and near Palestine, general 
history of, i. 61-63 ; their kind of 
dependence on Rome different, 
63-66 ; special history of, 66-148 ; 
Raphia, 66 ; Gaza, 68 sqq. ; Anthe- 
don, 72 ; Ascalon, 74 ; Azotus, 76 ; 
Jamnai, 78 ; Joppa, 79 ; ApoUonia, 
83 ; Straton's Tower, 84 ; Dora, 87 ; 
Ptolemais, 90 ; Damascus, 96 ; 
Hippus, 98 ; Gadara, 100 ; Abila, 
104 ; Raphana, 106 ; Kanata, 106 ; 
Kanatha, 108 ; Scythopolis, 110 ; 
Pella, 113; Dium, 115; Gerosa, 
116; Philadelphia, 119; Sebaste- 
Samaria, 123 ; Gaba, 127 ; Esbon or 
Hesbon, 128 ; Antipatris, 130 ; 
Phasaelis, 131 ; Caesarea Panias, 
132 ; Julias, formerly Bethsaida, 135 ; 
Sepphoris, 186 ; Julias or Livias, 
141 ; Tiberias, 143. 

Translations of Scripture, iii. 159. 

Tieasurers, functions of the, i. 261. 

Twelve Patriarchs, Testaments of the, 
iii. 114. 

Villages subordinate to towns, i. 
154 sqq. 

Wisdom, the gnomic, iit 23. 
Wt)i-ks, the lost legendary, iii. 146. 
Writer, an anonymous, iii. 210. 

Zephaniah, Apocalypse of, iii 132. 
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P. 2, 1. 16, after population itad Lastly the Samaritans oho must in a icider 
sense be reckoned cm belonging to the Jewish population 

P. 8, L 9, for scribes and Pharisees read Phari*aic scribes; and after L 9, 
chief seat read down to the destruction of the Holy City 

P. 4, L 5, for a century read centuries 

P. 4, note, ioT fundamental read legal? 

P. 5, 1. 2, for grandson read grrancisofu 

P. 5, 1. 5, after caves insert (U^mXtiin) 

P. 5, note 14, 1. 5 from foot, for Articles in the Kunde des Morgenlandes 
read Abhandlungenfiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 

P. 5, note 14, 1. 3 from foot, for Recess read Beuss 

P. 8, note 25, for Sadducees read Sadducean uxtmeji, and for Samaritans 
read Samaritan women 

P. 9, note 26, 1. 1, for Zung read Zunz 

P. 10, 1. 7, for /< was read aloud, etc read The Holy Scriptures were recul 
aloud in it btfore as aftertoards 

P. 12, last line, for other than Grecian deities read otlicr Grecian deities 

P. 42, last line, for Kurbis read pumpkins 

P. 44, line 2, for paragandion read paragaudion 

P. 47, 1. 6, for Alexander read Menelaus 

P. 50, L 10, for /?. Tomoei read B. Ismael 

P. 64, last line, for wfien read Wlun 

P. 65, 1. 17, for a position of exemption from taxes read an exempt position 

P. 68, 1. 1, for hence read never 

P. 74, L 7, after Majuma Ascalonis insert {thejtort qfAscalon) 

P. 76, 1. 11, for 1500 read 2500 

P. 81, 1. 17, for tJien read tuftenoards 

P. 95, 1. 5, for thus read then 

P. 95, L 2 from foot, after important toums insert {as Kanatlia, Gerasoj 
Philadelphia) 

P. 100, 1. 11, for Vita 9 : 1^. read Vita 9. 'Eju. 

P. 117, 1. 12, after in the district ofGerasa insert (iy T«rf TtffnvSt </Mf) 

P. 123, 1. 11, for Perdiecas read Perdiccas 

P. 128, !• 9, for one read our 

P. 834, 1. 2, bottom, for No. 4 read i\ro. IV. 

P. 843, L 17, for Artalnmus read Artapanns 

P. 358, top line, for </iem read these 
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P. 14, 1. 10, bottom, for/a»^ read/ote 

P. 49, 1. 7« for legal decisions read ^e^roZ appointments 

P. 134, last word, for its read (/letr 

P. 166, for fourth book qfJBsdras read fourth book of Ezra 

P. 195, 1. 2, bottom, for ministration read administration 

P. 205, 1. 3, bottom, for Cfhasidaeic read ChaMdaic 

P. 239, 1. 5, for Capeno read Capena 
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Schaff (Professor)— History of the Christian Church. (New 

Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. ) 

Apostolic Christianity, a.d. 1-100. In Two Divisions. 

Ex. 8vo, 21s. 

Ante-Nicene Christianity, a.d. 100-325. In Two Divisions. 

Ex. 8vo, 2l8. 

PosT-NiCENE Christianity, a.d. 325-600. In Two Divisions. 

Ex. 8vo, 21s. 

The Middle Ages (to Gregory VII.) In Two Divisions. 



Ex. 8vo, 21s. 

Schmidts Biblical Theology of the New Testament. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Schtirer(Prof.) — History of theNewTestamentTimes. in preparation, 
Scott (Jas., M.A, D.D.) — Principles of New Testament Quotation 

Established and Applied to Biblical Criticism. Cr. 8vo, 2nd Edit., 4s. 

Sbedd (W., D.D.)— History of Christian Doctrine. Two vols. 

8vo, 21s. 

Sermons to the Natural Man. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Sermons to the Spiritual Man. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 



T. and T. Clark* s Publicaiions. 



Smeatan (Professor) — ^The Doctrine of 'ras Atonement ab Taught 

BT Chbist Himsslf. Second Edition, 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

On the Doctrine of the Holy Smbit. {Ninth Series qf 

Cunningha/m Lectures.) Svo, 98. 

Smith (Professor Thos., D.B.)----MEDiiEVAL Missions. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Stalker (Bev. Jas., U.A.)— The Life of Jesus Christ. New Edition, 

in larger Type. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Life of St. Paul. New Edition, yi larger Type. Crown 

8vo» 38. 6d. 

Steimneyer (Dr. F. L.) — The Miracles of Our Lord : Examined in 

. their relation to Modem Criticinn. 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

The History of the Passion and Eesurrechon of our 

LoBj), considered in the light of Modem Criticism. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Stevenson (Mrs.) — ^The Symbolic Parables : The Predictions of the 

Apocalypse viewed in relation to the GeneralTniths of Sciipture. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Stewara (Bev. G.) — Mediatorial Sovereignty : The Mystery of Christ 

and the Revelation of the Old and New Testaments. Two, vols. 8yo» 21s. 

The Argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews. A 

Posthumous Work. 8yo, lOs. 6d. 

Stier (Dr. Budolph)— On the Words of the Lord Jesus. Eight 

vols. 8vo» £4, 48. Separate volames may be had, price lOs. 0d. 
In order to bring thU valwMe Work more wUkin the reach of aU GlasMa, both 
Ckrgv and LaUy^ Messrs. Clark conUnue to suppiy the Mght-volume &iUion 
bound in FouB at the Original Subscription price ^ £2, 2s, 

The Words of the Risen Saviour, and Commentary on 

THE Epistle of St. James. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Words of the Apostles Expounded. 8vo, 10s. 6<L 



Tholuck (Professor) — ^Commentary on Gospel of St. John. Svo, 9s. 

The Epistle to the Romans. Two vols. fcap. Svo, Ss. 

Light from the Cross. Third Edition, crown Svo, 58. 

Commentary on the Sermon on the Mount. Svo, 10s. 6d 

Tophel (BsjstoT 0.) — The Work of the Holy Spirit. Cr. Svo, 28. 6d. 

Tnilhom(G.)— ChristianCharityinthe AnoientChurch. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

UUnmnn (Dr. Oarl) — Reformers before the Reformation, princi- 
pally in Germany and the Netherlands. Two vols. Svo, 21s. 

^— The Sinlessness of Jesus : An Evidence for Christianity. 

Fourth Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

Urwick (W., M.A) — ^The Servant of Jehovah : A Commentary 

upon Isaiah Hi. 13-liiL 12; with Dissertations upon Isaiah xl.-lxvi. Svo, 6$. 

Vinet (rrofessor) — Studies on Blaise Pascal. Crown Svo, 58. 

' Pastoral Theology. Second Edition, post Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Watts (Professor) — ^The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of 

THE Faith. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

Weiss(Prof. ) — Biblical Theology ofNewTestament. 2 vols. Svo, 21s. 

Life of Christ. Three vols. Svo, 31s. 6d. 

White (Bev. M.) — Symbolical Numbers of Scripture. Cr. Svo, 4s. 

Williams ( W. H., MJk..)— A Select Vocabulary of Latin Etymology. 

For the use of Schools. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Winer (Dr. S. B.)— A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek, regarded as the Basis of New Testament Exegesis. Third 
Edition, edited by W. F. Mottltok, D.D. Ninth English Edition, 8vo, 158. 

A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions 

OF THE YarIOUS COMMUNITIES OF CHRISTENDOM. 8V0, lOs. 6d. 

Wnttke (Professor) — Christian Ethics. Two vols. Svo, 1 2s. 6«L 
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